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Well pressed 


or depressed 





in your office ? 


No matter how sharp the crease 
in your trousers, if you work in 
a shabby old office, it will let 
them down—or rather, let you 







down. Threadbare carpet, dingy | 
walls, clumsy old desk—these | 
will blunt that good impression | 
you want to give your important | 
Visitors. Now a new office... 
you could really get things done 
in a good new office. And 





| 
Catesbys Contracts could give | 


you a very good new office, 
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quickly and reasonably. Ring | 
Museum 7777, or if you're 
abroad, send them a letter. Then, 
in no time at all, everything | 
will be hard working, like you— 
a brilliant desk (nothing out of 
reach), a new carpet (softly 
proclaiming who’s who). It will 
be an office planned, built, 
decorated and furnished to make 
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your work more... worthwhile. | 
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Between 1945/55, the Union’s nat- 
ional income increased by 130%. 
A further increase is expected be- 
tween 1955/65, from about £1,500 
million to about £2,400 million. 
South Africa produces most of 
the world’s gold and diamonds, as 
much uraniumas the U.S.S.R.and 
her satellites put together, more 
platinum than any other country. 
She may soon become the world’s 
second largest producer of wool. 
Already about a third of South 
Africa’s imports are from the U.K. 
As the market expands, our ex- 
port opportunities expand with it. 


Reaching the Consumers 
The Reader’s Digest helps you to 
reach the consumers in this rapid- 
ly growing market. Its Southern 
African edition (alsocovering Rho- 
desia) has the second largestreader- 
shipin the Union. And 30 % of that 
veadership is Afvikaans-speaking, 
although the Southern African edi- 
tion of the Digest is in English. 
Among those magazines with top 
circulation in South Africa, The 
Reader’s Digest is the only one in 
the English language. 

These readers are those who buy. 
Over half have incomes of at least 
£100 a month. Overa quarter have 
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PORT OPPORTUNITY 













managerial occupations. One in 
ten are independent farmers. Over 
half own their own homes. Three- 
quarters own a car, and a tenth 
run two or three cars. 

Such people not only buy con- 
sumer and industrial goods—they 
influence others to buy. You can 
reach them through the magazine 
they trust, the Reader’s Digest. 


We can help you plan— 
here in London 


If you consider advertising in 
South Africa—or elsewhere over- 
seas—we shall be glad to help with 
facts, figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 30 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste cir- 
culation. You can avoid the un- 
certainties of remote control, and 
be sure of full advertising value 
for what you spend. A further con- 
venience: in most cases you can 
pay in sterling. 

If you’d like to know how The 
Reader’s Digest covers vour areas 
of interest, write or telephone The 
Advertisement Director, Reader’s 
Digest, 25 Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don, W.1 (MAY fair 8144). 












30 Editions ...13 Languages 
20 million copies sold every month 


The Reader’s Digest has separate editions covering the following 
markets in their own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) 
U.S.A. (11,500,000— including West Coast edition, 2,000,000). Com- 
monwealth: U.K. (7,100,000); Canada (English and French editions — 
925,000); Australia (450,000); New Zealand (75,000); South Africa 
(140,000); India (in English—60,000). Latin America: Brazil 
(460,000); Spanish-speaking countries (4 separate editions—1 ,17 5,000). 
Western Europe: France (1,050,000); Belgium (100,000); Switzerland 
(German and French editions—105,000); Holland (730,000); Germany 
(800,000); Austria (100,000); Italy (500,000); Spain (150,000); Sweden 
(300,000); Denmark (235,000); Norway (785,000); Finland (135,000). 
Middle East (in Arabic—50,000). Japan (450,000). 





interior construction and furnishing by 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS All over the world people have faith in 


The Reader’s Digest 


CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
fOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 | 
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The record growth of Kellogg in London is an indication of 
: their success in cutting investment costs of petroleum and 

. petrochemical units through better engineering. Starting in the 

early thirties as a small organisation with the purpose of making 
_ American chemical and petroleum engineering techniques 
ver- readily available to British and European Companies, Kellogg 
vith International Corporation has passed through several stages 

of growth. To-day it is a complete engineering design and 

OOK ° . . . 
tion construction organisation operating throughout the world. 
‘our Outgrowing their City offices in 1952, Kellogg moved to offices nearly 
= three times as large at Kellogg House in the West End. In 1956, four 
un- . 
ani years later, the size of Kellogg House was doubled to 
alue accommodate the expanding staff of petroleum, chemical, civil and 
>on- mechanical engineers, designers and other specialists. 
— Only a year later the requirements of the petroleum and petrochemical 
The industries necessitated expansion beyond the confines of Kellogg House. 
reas 3 An entire floor of one of London’s newest office buildings was occupied. 
rhe This continuous growth at Kellogg will assist companies in making 
ier’s ; ’ 7 : ai 
ae optimum investments in new petrochemical and petroleum refining 

plants throughout the world. Enquiries are always welcome. 
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7 ellogg international Lorporation 
] 
i KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - W.I 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK * COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA * RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 





Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Birlec and the barrier 


The embryo engineer or 
scientist, at the threshold 
of industry, will always find 
Birlec equipment and 
experience keeping pace 
with his expanding vision. 


a 












Gas turbine blades, 
gearing and ducting; 
airframe structural r 
sections and sheets; ; 
undercarriage wheels, i 
tyres and brakes ; 


engine starting and 
th YOU’. hout flight control equipment ; 
altitude test chambers 


the world and wind tunnels — 
all these depend, at 
some vital stage of 


production or development, 






on Birlec furnaces 


papermakers or adsorption driers. 
use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


ee 


¢ 


aT 


Balanced BIRLEC LIMITED 
Paper-Grade Pulps iain 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers anne 


and moisture adsorption 





Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 


provide the right balance of all important qualities... om 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. Pa ay 


W., 


R | E G E L PA P E R 260 MADISON AVENUE, BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


CORPORATION NEW YORK 16, N.Y.,U.S.A. tithes - 
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Vogue House, Hanover Square — 
a fine new example of Wates’ 


high-speed construction ... 
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Wates build at high speed and low cost. They have the plant, 
the organisation and the know-how. Add to this early 
collaboration with the owner, his architect and his engineer, 
and the building goes up on time and within the budget. 
Quick completion means earlier revenue. 


<i 
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Architects: 
Yates Cook 


aia Daroysnre 





Ideas become concrete when ‘WATES BUILD 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
ne HEAD OFFICES: 1258-1260 LONDON ROAD : SW16 - Telephone POLIards 5000 


LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN * NEW YORK 












How a holiday can make your 
business trip to America a success 


“*In going to the New World one must for the time being utterly forget and push out of 
sight the Old one and bring none of its customs or observances into the comparison.” 
So Charles Dickens wrote in 1841. It is still true today. 


Americans and Canadians are more ‘‘different’’ than the British often expect. Realizing 
this too late can be a big disadvantage. 

The easiest and happiest way to overcome this is to travel American—in United 
States Lines ships, the ‘‘United States”’’ and the ‘‘America.”’ In the holiday atmosphere 
on board you will be amongst Americans and their ideas and opinions for several very 
pleasant days. 

What’s more, these fine ships are two of the world’s best hotels. You—and your wife— 
can relax and enjoy the best English, Continental, or American food, and magnificent 
wines. There is a beautifully equipped swimming pool and a gymnasium. There is a 
pleasant social life, with cinemas, dances, deck games. You can take your ease in the 
library or in your own splendidly furnished stateroom or suite; or simply enjoy the 
fresh air. 

You'll be feeling really fit when you arrive, and in exactly the right mood to face any 
problems that lie ahead. ; 

And, if you’re lucky, you may well meet someone on board who knows the business 


and the men you are going to be dealing with—or perhaps someone who can influence a 
final decision in your favour. 


United Stotes Lines 
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NINE POINTERS TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


Superbly furnished staterooms and 
suites 


Internationally-inspired food and wine 

Famous dance orchestras 

CinemaScope theatres 

Full “‘keep-fit” facilities 

Dictaphone and 

typewriting services 

Ship-to-shore telephones 

25 cubic feet or 275 Ib. FREE 

baggage allowance 

@ Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 

On-board expenses and fares to destination in 

Canada or U.S.A. payable in sterling for you 

and your family single or return, 


THRIFT-SEASON FARES 


1st class, from £107.0.0; Cabin, f-om £73.0.0; 
Tourist, from £60.10.0. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 
are used every month in more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 
and the Provinces. 

Employees want them and the cost 

to you 1s negligible. We have a booklet 
fully explaining our Service, gladly 

sent on request. 


WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARE 
ACCEPTED—OURS ARE WELCOMED 





NOT TRANSFERABLE 


Fheon calen Limirea 


LUNCHEON VOUCHER 
VALID FOR 


SMe 


(THREE SHILLINGS) 


valid for the ene 3 oe Se Sete sante 

Satan beverages. tobacco, confectionery, etc 

Encashable at the company’s offices in London by catering establishments 

fisted In our Offical Directores. im accordance with the agreed terms 

and conditions 
oro 








Luncheon Vouchers Limited, Saxone House, 1a Regent St., London, W.1. telephones REGent 9711 


GLENFIELD SLUICES Fl Y SKYWAYS 


There are plenty of flights 

every day, 
No tipping nor extras to pay, 
So the wise man with pride 


Bound for PARIS will ride 


By Skyways—in style all 
the way. 





Coach-Air 


services to $7 19 0 
from . «WwW return 


There is also a twice daily Coach-Air 
service direct. 





in Thermal 
Power Stations return | co the BRUSSELS exhibition 


inclusive 
Air fare Lympne-Antwerp for the 
exhibition 


£1 2.1 8.0 return 


. 
or 14 gns. including all transport 
and night stop. Dinner, bed and break- 
fast at the Grand Hotel, Folkestone. 


Glenfield single-faced sluices, in hand 
and power operated wall mounting— 
as illustrated—or dry well forms, are 
employed in many Thermal Electric 
Generating Stations, in Britain and 
elsewhere, for reliable and _ efficient 
control purposes on the circulating 
water systems. 


return 
inclusive 


All Tourist Class Fares 23 day return, except as 
at * 12 months validity. 





HGLENFIELD & se ach i CC 





Ayal BORG) US OF LONDON 


Head Office & Works: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. Skyways, 7 Berkeley St., London, W.1. Tel. SLOane 9681/3. 


or your Travel Agent 
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This 


1S 


the 






“Princess” 







The regal beauty of its new Vanden Plas body gives the “ Princess ” Saloon all 
the distinction of a coach-built car—at a great deal less than coach-built cost. 
Now equipped with automatic transmission and power steering, this truly 


MOTORS magnificent motor car is worthy to uphold the prestige of any owner, whether 
individual or organisation. It will be your pleasure to enjoy a demonstration 


A 
a run. our privilege to arrange it at any time. 


LTD. 






Hire purchase and part exchange. 
Sales : Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Service : 7 Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


COMPANY 











Telephone : GROsvenor 4141, 





b Here’s a man with a new factory on 
his mind. 


Problems dance before his eyes. 
How best to achieve that Class | rating for spread of flame? 
How to ensure really good thermal insulation? 

What about cost? 

Then he hears about Stramit Class f Slabs. 





Yes, his troubles are over. When he uses Stramit Class | slabs for the roof- 
decking in his new factory, he automatically achieves a Class | rating for spread of 
flame and superb thermal insulation values (U=0.23) at no extra cost. And bearing in 
mind that Stramit slabs when used as roof-decking are part of the factory’s structure, 
their cost is amazingly low. As little as 1/3d. per square foot, in fact. 











Stramit Class | slabs, made from scientifically-compressed straw and covered with a 
special asbestos facing, are immensely strong and durable. Stramit is also available in 
many other grades and facings for use as wall-linings, ceilings, partitions and non- 
load-bearing thermal insulation. Perhaps it can solve one of your problems, too. 


sTRAMIt 


Z-74 STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., 
a CL GGT sass) ‘} SLABS) a Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middx.: West Drayton 3751 





For structural 


thermal insulation 
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From toys to containers to refrigerator shatter and crack resistance, heat distor- 
parts—the numerous forms of Styron* _ tion to 200°F. In making plastic parts or 
(Dow polystyrene) find application in products, Styron satisfies your exact need 
many industries. Available in eleven for-  .. . for vacuum forming, extrusion, calen- 
mulations and a wide range of colors, dering, or injection molding. Your local 
Styron offers almost any property you de- Dow representative can give you all the 
sire. It has excellent surface finish, high details about Styron, or contact the Dow 


impact strength, good flexural strength, branch office in your area. 
*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company, U.S.A. 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzerland * Tokyo, Japan * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED © Montevideo, Uruguay * Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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CITROEN...SUPERLATIVE... 


... but how can mere 
words describe heaven on the road ? 


mM a pepper-pot of the dictionary: shake out 

the comparatives, the superlatives, the ad- 
jectives, the adverbs. At the end, you’ll have to 
admit defeat. You’ll have to let a sigh of satisfaction, 
a possessive glance, a fondling touch, tell of your 
delight when you see, you drive, you own this sleek, 
wonderful machine that for want of a better, prouder 
title has to be called a car. A car! No, not a car, a 
realized dream of the motor transport of the future. 
In 1968, perhaps, there will be others like it. But 
now ...oOnly one. Yet you won’t be able to brag 
about it. Words, mere words, will dry on your lips. 
You’ll have to be satisfied with the envy you see in 
those who must remain content with a 1958 model 
...ten years behind your own, your unique, 
CITROEN D.S.19. 


D.S.19 performance is proved —not only by first- 
time success in the Monte Carlo Rally but by 
thousands of owners all over the world. Get one of 
the 100 Citroén dealers in this country to give you 
a demonstration. For name of nearest agent and 
full details of the D.S.19 and other Citroén models 
write to the address below. 


ONLY A CITROEN D.S.19 HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 
no other car has more than two of them! 


@ Hydro-pneumatic suspension on all wheels keeps 
car at same height and on even keel, whatever the load 
or camber... smooth riding over roughest surfaces. 
Exclusive to Citroén. 


@ Power-operated front-wheel disc brakes (standard 
brakes for rear wheels) with twin pedals — hydraulic 
& mechanical — for instant halting. Exclusive /o Citroén. 


@ Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering gives 
feather-touch, finger-tip control. Exc/usive to Citroén. 


@® Hydraulically-operated gearbox. Clutch automatic- 
ally disengages below minimum r.p.m. — xo stalling. 


@ Single spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering 
column minimize danger to wrists and chest — make 
Citroén safest to drive. Exclusive to Citroén., 


@ Front wheel drive plus low centre of gravity give 
maximum road-holding ... high-speed cornering. 
PLUS (AMONGST OTHER THINGS) 


@ Seats six adults— in comfort. Oversize boot—17 cu. ft. 
@ Best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 
@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. 
at 45 m.p.h. 


Price — £1,150 plus {576.7.0 pt. 


Don't just keep up— get ten years abead with a 


CITROEN 


Also available : the I.D.19 
£998 plus £500.7.0 p.t. and 
the versatile 2.C.V.— £398 


ta 


Citroén Cars Limited, 
Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks 





plus {200.7.0 p.t. 


Telephone : Slough 23811 
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France’s Crisis 


RANCE’S friends must know by now on which side they must 
Fsns in the conflict that has broken out over the Republic. When 

M. Pflimlin compliments the soldiers in Algiers as guardians of 
public order, and when he confers on them in due form the arbitrary 
power which they are wielding already, he clearly has his tactical reasons ; 
but no pretence can conceal the realities. The purpose of the 
Algiers coup of May 13th was to keep his government out of office. 
Initially, this purpose was defeated by a show of firmness in the National 
Assembly and by a turn of speed on the part of the new government itself. 
It has not yet been abandoned ; if they cannot achieve it, the authors 
of the coup may have to be content, for the moment, with a second 
best—the imposition of an extreme Algerian policy on M. Pflimlin’s 
government as the price of a domestic truce. To satisfy them, such a 
truce would have to keep open the possibility of a second coup. 

Moves and counter-moves are still following each other, and it is 
too soon to say what the outcome will be. To men as sorely beset as 
the present French government, such a compromise as the present 
pretence may well appeal, for the moment again, as a means of preserving 
the Republic. But it is wise to reflect what “ preservation” means. 
Is the Republic to be healed as a living organism, or is it to be preserved 
as a corpse ? Two, perhaps three, schools of doctors, or, undertakers 
carrying stethoscopes, are contending over the Republic’s sick-bed. 
Some would embalm it ; some would pursue its restoration to health ; 
some want only a partial recovery, not too long-lived. 

France is too close to the heart of the western world for it not to be 
clear that the death of the French Republic would fundamentally affect 
the political character and cohesion of the western world as a whole, 
however respectful the obsequies and whatever methods of embalming 
were applied. France’s western allies can want no other solution than 
that Paris, the only seat of popular and responsible authority, should 
win the present conflict and in winning it should get the control of French 
policy in North Africa back in its own hands. The spectacle of French 
governments weaving their way, irresolute yet wilful, to the edge of the 
precipice must at times have made them, the allies and some of the French 
people as well, long for some stable, monolithic alternative. Sometimes it 
has been tempting to specify the alternative by the name of de Gaulle. 

But it has always turned out so far that the de Gaulle label was not 
a specification at all, still less a specific, but an opaque wrapping for a 
mystery package. Even now, while putting in his bid in the auction 
of power, the general has contrived to give less indication of what he 
would do and how he would do it than, perhaps, any aspiring saviour 
has ever given to a baffled country. The role he sees for himself is 
that of an “ arbiter ”—between the contending groups and classes within 
France ; and between metropolitan France and the peoples of North 
Africa—an arbiter whose decisions must not be made known in advance. 





672 


This idea of de Gaulle as “arbiter” has been heard 
simultaneously in Paris and in Algiers. 

But the arbiter is at this stage himself a candidate 
for power; and if he cannot be judged by his pro- 
gramme, then he has to be judged by his friends. Even 
while remaining aloof and non-committal on matters 
of policy, General de Gaulle has deliberately attacked 
the parliamentary parties of the Republic and, no less 
deliberately, declared his “understanding” for the 
generals. Since it is they who cry Vive de Gaulle in 
refusing their obedience to the Republican government, 
he can only be regarded, in this crisis, as their man. 
Thus, while a de Gaulle solution might—who knows ? 
—have been worth calling on at some time in the past, 
and while it may yet, just conceivably, be worth calling 
on in the future if all else fails, to entrust the Republic 
to the General now would be to give power to the 
wrong men in the wrong mood. If there had been any 
doubt about this, M. Soustelle, who also cries Vive 
de Gaulle, would have removed it with his discovery 
that the blend of synthetic mass emotion and brute force 
now sweeping the Algerian towns, disguised as a 
popular renaissance, represents “‘ true democracy.” 

There has not been any serious doubt about this 
threat, from the moment when the committee in 
Algiers tore down the flag of patriotism and ran up the 
Jolly Roger of nationalism in its place. France’s source 
of political vitality, and authority, must be in France ; 
it cannot be in Africa, any more than Britain can seek 
its political inspiration in Belfast or Nairobi. A regime 
imposed upon Paris by Algiers cannot be right for 
France. From the nature of political life this would 
still be so even if, in the conflict of wills that has been 
evident between Paris and Algiers these ten years past, 
Algiers had not been all the time on the wrong side— 
the side that rejects the world as it is and seeks to 
make the river run uphill. France has done itself 
enough harm already by years of softness and turning 
' the blind eye in its relations with the French settlers 
in Africa—whose futures does, indeed, present a sore 
dilemma. Its desperate struggle with the Arab 
nationalists, who represent the other and larger horn 
of the dilemma, made it imperative—as it seemed to a 
succession of weak and muddled governments—to 





PARIS AND ALGIERS 


In addition to this leading article, the 
greater part of the World Overseas 
section this week is given over to the 
events in France and Algiers :— 


Page 
Parisian Panorama... ...__... 704 
View from Tunisia ........_.... —- 707 
Anxious Moments in Morocco ... 708 
A French Journey—VI 709-710 


Notes of the Week on page 683 discuss 
the position of the Arab rebel movement 
(FLN) and some economic aspects of the 
crisis. 
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evade or conceal the conflict of wills with the French- 
men in Algiers. Yet, even so, not all the shifts and 
all the surrenders have been able to stop the conflict 
coming to a head, because Paris and Algiers have been 
living in different worlds. 

Vehemently refusing to admit that the world changes, 
Algiers has brought itself to the point at which, in 
order to assert its French-ness, it has cut the line to 
France. In refusing their obedience to Paris, the 
settlers and soldiers in Algeria counted, and still count, 
on the natural reluctance of France to proceed against 
its own army and its own overseas communities. But 
do the bonds of affinity work only one way ? It must 
be obvious that a regime imposed upon Paris by this 
kind of pressure, from this kind of men, would be 
sterile and anachronistic, a new Franco state twenty 
years later, with or without General de Gaulle as its 
figurehead. It would also be fearfully dangerous. The 
whole Mediterranean basin would be more explosive 
than ever. Inside France, the Republican Left would 
be flung together with the Communists in a revolu- 
tionary alliance. The Algiers insurrection (not resurrec- 
tion, as General de Gaulle calls it) runs athwart all the 
West’s hopes for the future and all its present interests. 


HERE is still far more popular support in France 

for the Fourth Republic than for any new political 
experiment. The Republic can probably reassert itself 
if its leaders act resolutely enough. But, even then, 
the problems and the conflicts which have brought this 
crisis in France will still not have begun to be resolved 
—any more than they would be resolved simply by 
putting a strong man, real or imaginary, in power. 
France’s own dilemma lies in the fact that the majority 
which supports the Republic is still too deeply divided 
in itself to work together except negatively—and this 
at a time when the change in France’s external standing 
demands large positive decisions (just as the break-up 
of the Empire has required large political decisions from 
Britain). Of those missing decisions, the biggest, 
the most difficult and the most painful is undoubtedly 
in Algeria. Whoever emerges on top from the present 
struggle, the Algerian problem will still remain to be 
solved. All that can be said with any confidence is 
that, if it is Algiers that comes out on top, a political 
solution will be ruled out ; the only ways open will be 
military, and they will lead nowhere. 

It remains the task of the politicians to provide the 
government of France. No doubt they will continue 
to make an indecisive job of it until some group or 
party contrives to gather the support and the authority 
to enable it to do better. That may take a long time ; 
and time is short. But none of the off-the-peg alterna- 
tives to this humdrum prospect holds out any better 
hope. Calls to national unity are easily uttered, but if 
the politicians did drop their opinions and rally without 
a programme round the flag, what would that achieve ? 
France needs to escape from immobility, not to make 
immobility a national doctrine. 
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Little else but promises of tight-lipped immobility 
has emerged from any of the pronouncements on the 
Algerian question itself that the present struggle has 
produced. Yet the choice between repression and 
negotiation in Algeria will still have to be faced, by 
Frenchmen and by Arabs, when the French domestic 
struggle for power is over. One day it will have to 
be answered, in Paris, in favour of negotiation ; until 
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it is answered it will dominate everything else, both 
inside France and in the relations between France and 
the outside world. It is this, and little else, that has 
made France in the last three years a liability to the 
western world, where it should, and could, have been 
an asset. The struggle set off by M. Pflimlin’s investi- 
ture is not about a trifle. 


Towards a Hotter Air 


Television will be the most important medium of 
communication at the next election. The two big parties 
must not be allowed to block suggestions for using 

it as an instrument to make democracy more informed 


N important controversy is going on behind the 
scenes about television and broadcasting arrange- 


ments for the next general election. The out- 
come will almost certainly be a compromise between 
two extreme views. What might be called the 
“extremely dead” view was the one that prevailed at 
the time of the election of 1955. The BBC, then with- 
out a competitor in independent television, not unnatur- 
ally did just what the two big parties asked it to do. The 
party organisations asked that all political broadcast- 
ing except their own should suffer a complete 
shutdown. The Conservatives, Labour and _ the 
Liberals were therefore given a careful ration of “ party 
political broadcasts” to produce themselves ; apart 
from these, controversy on sound and television was 
stilled. At a time when the political interest of the 
public was presumably at its height, programmes like 
“* Any Questions ” were taken off the air, and replaced 
by half hours of gramophone records. News bulletins 
concentrated on events in foreign countries as much 
as possible, and the most important political argu- 
ments developing on Britain’s own hustings were 
studiously ignored. As television is now the main 
medium of communication with the public, this was an 
odd way of trying to make democracy tick. 

Neither the BBC nor independent television is willing 
to return to that system again. The question is how far 
in the other direction the authorities will now dare to 
go. The diametrically opposite and “ extremely live ” 
system—which present legislation forbids (although 
ordinary people should constantly ask why)}—would be 
for broadcasting to be as free as the press: for the 
various broadcasting and television organisations, the 
one that gets its money from licence fees as well as the 
ones that get theirs from advertisements, to be allowed 
to decide individually to support one or other party if 
they wished to, and to remain neutral only if they so 
preferred. To introduce such a system now, as a matter 
of fact, would not react greatly against the interests of 
any one party. The BBC would obviously opt for an 
Observer-like position of neutrality ; one of the indepen- 





dent companies would be Labour-inclined in its views 
but would allow other parties to have the freedom of its 
air ; most of the other independent companies would be 
Conservative or Liberal-inclined, but would certainly 
invite Labour spokesmen to state their case also. In an 
industry which has become very usefully competitive, 
nobody would want to offend the partisan viewer by 
appearing to be grossly “ unfair.” 

Unfortunately, however, there is no prospect of a free 
system of this sort being permitted before the next elec- 
tion. For reasons that lie deep in the traditional British 
mistrust of all new gadgets, most professional politicians 
on both sides still regard any such idea as ridiculous. (If 
the printing press had recently been invented, instead of 
the cathode ray tube, they would no doubt hold the 
same view about free newspapers.) So the task for those 
who see television, not as a menace, but as an instru- 
ment which could make democracy more informed, is 
to make suggestions that can be fitted into a system that 
will become at best only half-free. 


A’ a first suggestion, then, it would be of advantage 
to everybody— including the established parties—if 
the party political broadcast were now to decline in 
importance. Perhaps these broadcasts, which are pro- 
duced by the parties themselves, should be discontinued 
altogether ; if they are not, then each individual broad- 
cast should probably be put out on only one channel. 
It should no longer be regarded as essential that when a 
party telecast goes out on one television service, the 
other services should make room for it at the same time, 
and that sound versions should later obligatorily be 
repeated on the Home and the Light. The importance 
that became attached to party broadcasts last time—in 
the parties’ own minds, and as a result of these por- 
tentous arrangements—made everybody concerned 
rather neurotic. If Mr Macmillan overran his time by 
twenty seconds, then Mr Gaitskell had to be allowed 
to overrun by twenty seconds, too, as if that would 
swing a single additional vote. (It is like saying that this 
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article will be more convincing to sceptics if it runs for 
2,050 words instead of 2,000 which it won't.) One 
politician who had the bad luck to squeak with rather 
inelegant (and presumably vote-losing) excitement in 
one of these party programmes in 1955 was hated by 
her colleagues for weeks afterwards. 

Then, when listener research figures came out after 
the election, it was discovered that the biggest audience 
was captured by the last five minutes of one Labour 
telecast which came just before a popular play serial : 
and there was a great to-do about the “ unfairness ” of 
letting the programme get next to the then popular 
Groves family. It will always be impossible to iron out 
all these “ unfairnesses.” The obvious thing to do is to 
blanket the importance of any one programme by 
making it only a small part of the election-affecting 
material the listener or viewer hears. 


cn blankets concerned should be programmes like 
“ Any Questions,” under the BBC’s or independent 
television’s own control. Last time, these programmes 
were discontinued in the period between nomination 
day and election day. Next time, they should be not 
discontinued but increased. Perhaps the time allotted 
to them should not be increased too much, because then 
the electorate might become bored. But the subject 
matter of these programmes should be tied very speci- 
fically to the election battle. One can think of several 
ways in which this could be done. 

For example, a fortnight before the poll, the BBC’s 
television programme “ Press Conference ” might take 
the form of Mr Gaitskell answering questions put by 
three Conservative backbenchers ; and then Mr Mac- 
millan could answer three Labour backbenchers the 
next week. It might be rather fun if independent tele- 
vision’s “ Under Fire” programme took the form of a 

.small Labour team being thrown at the mercy of 
questions by a studio-full of fanatical Conservative 
election workers and vice versa. The “Panorama” 
and ‘* This Week” programmes could make extensive 
tours of the constituencies. Independent television’s 
“ Out of Step ” programme could interview the candi- 
dates of decidedly minority opinion, such as the Welsh 
and Scottish Nationalists, the Sinn Feiners (in Belfast 
Gaol?), and the gentleman who stands at Penrith and 
the Border on the platform that cock-fighting should 
be made legal ; these sort of people, though newsworthy 
and interesting, were all frozen off the air last time. 
If broadcasting had been invented fifty years ago, the 
infant Labour party would have been frozen off the 
air in the same way. Above all, the news bulletins should 
actively try to pick up the main political issues that 
emerge in the day-to-day campaign : with Tory minis- 
ters being asked by reporter-interviewers to comment 
on Labour allegations that the public does not want 
Tory fingers on the H-bomb trigger, and Mr Gait- 
skell being asked what he thinks about Tory allegations 
that a return to price control would inevitably mean 
a return to the ration book. 
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Another important point is that the television and 
broadcasting services should aim to present the political 
argument at different levels of intellectual appeal. The 
Swedes apparently have a system whereby formal 
nationwide debates on a number of the main election 
issues are broadcast just before a general election, with 
the Speaker presiding and rationing time among the 
MPs of different parties. Heaven protect us from any- 
thing quite so ponderous on the airwaves here. But 
some debates of this sort on very specific subjects— 
what each party thinks ought to be done about rents, 
agriculture, trade union law, colonial issues such as 
Cyprus and so on—might be useful pre-election 
material on the Third (or, perhaps if they are made 
snappy on a few selected issues, on the Home) pro- 
gramme. And some thought ought to be paid to what 
would be differently appropriate pre-election material 
for the Light programme, for Woman’s Hour, the 
regional programmes and Network Three. 


wo further disconnected points. First, the question 
z of how many of these arrangements should be 
put into effect at by-elections—as distinct from at 
general elections—should be left for settlement entirely 
by the broadcasting authorities themselves, whose res- 
ponsibility this really is. They are the only people who 
can decide whether a particular by-election is news- 
worthy ; it would be avoidable cruelty to viewers if, 
because a by-election like Torrington was exciting, 
some doctrine of “fair shares” should therefore be 
applied to the dull contest that will presently increase 
the overwhelming Labour majority at Wigan. Secondly, 
the one restriction on political broadcasting which 
might be wise would be for the airwaves to be shut 
down politically twenty-four hours before a general or 
by-election. With perhaps half the adult population 
liable to be looking in at their screens, there is a danger 
of last minute stunts and the propagation of arguments 
based on entirely false figures. There is a case for 
having twenty-four hours’ breathing space in which any 
blatant untruths could be corrected—in very bad cases, 
of obvious errors of fact, by the broadcasting authorities 
themselves. 

Many of these arguments, especially those designed, 
rightly and salutarily, to give the broadcasting authori- 
ties more power, would be resisted by the big party 
organisations. At bottom, most party managers feel 
uncomfortable about this monster of television which 
is now poking its snout into their trade. They feel 
that they must be given power to control it, that the 
weapon must not be allowed to get out of their hands. 
But the question should be insistently asked: by virtue 
of what principle do the party managers claim this 
presumptive right of controlling the airwaves? Politics 
at election time are not primarily a matter for the pro- 
fessional vote-seekers ; they are primarily a matter for 
the voters themselves. 

The party organisers’ job is to put forward their 
particular case, and to let it be subjected to the fiercest 
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and most awkward questioning that outsiders can devise. 
It is not for them to say how much awkward question- 
ing should be allowed, or how many minority views 
should not be heard. Relatively recent developments 
within the party system have surely made recognition 
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of this principle more important than ever. The party 
managers already control too much of the politics in 
our Parliament. They should not, they must not— 
can public opinion not now resolve that they shall not? 
—also control the politics on our hearth. 


Between the Desk and the Dais 


Our correspondent has been visiting one of the 
teachers’ training colleges on which so much 
money has been s~ent since the war. He asks 
whether the proposed lengthening of the course 
from two to three years will really be rewarding 


HREE crumbling gothic arches, made safe by the 

Ministry of Works, are all that remains of the 

thirteenth century convent on whose corpse the 
local squirearchial family built the country house which, 
after exactly four hundred years’ occupation, it thank- 
fully sold to the county council in 1947 for conversion 
into a teachers’ training college. Through these arches 
can be seen a great aircraft factory three miles down the 
valley. The principal, an energetic spinster of perhaps 
50 who was formerly the high mistress of a well-known 
girls’ public school, likes to enlarge on the symbolism 
of this to visitors: 


Those arches are just about as much of the cloister as 

there is in this training college [she says]. Everyone 
knows what’s wrong with the state-qualified teacher. 
Straight from a girls’ school to a women’s training college, 
and straight from college to a girls’ school: a narrow, 
spinsterish and schoolbound life. Yes it was like that 
before the war, and there are still colleges that treat them 
like schoolgirls and send them out as schoolmarms. You 
will find it all in the recent report on training co'lege 
conditions by the London University education students. 
But not here. There’s no nonsense about getting back 
by ten, or not having men up to rooms. . . within 
reason ; we are all ladies here. So boy friends are always 
coming over from that factory or from the agricultural 
research station over there or from London .. . we’re no 
nunnery. Perhaps it isn’t quite a university college— 
though it’s nearly as expensive as one—but it is out of the 
classroom, away from home, in the real world. The col- 
lege does give the girls a chance to think for themselves, 
even in the two years they’re here—of course, thank 
goodness, in 1960 it will be three. ... 

With such a principal, this particular college, in five 
architectural styles from Tudor to prefabricated 
Ministry of Education craftsroom, cannot be typical 
of the 130 general training colleges that produce the 
12,000 “ qualified teachers ” who enter the state schools 
yearly. But it is far from unique. It takes 170 girls 
aged 18 to 20, and provides them each with a pleasant 
study bedroom either in the hall or in annexes in the 
park, which is still lovely. Its library is a library with 
“an. dom. 1639” carved on the panelling ; its Hall is 


a real hall; it has a country house air, not an institu- 
tional one ; and this makes up for the lack of a few 
amenities which would not be tolerated by the London 
County Council in its big modern teacher-factories. 


TS students are not, the principal admits, girls of 
I university standard. These have been creamed off 
at the schools. A small minority, the principal thinks, 
would get an honours degree, and occasionally a girl 
chooses this college in preference to Redbrick Univer- 
sity ; but over half of them come from the B and C 
streams of the grammar schools, and have done no 
better than to get GCE at 
ordinary level. But that does 
not mean that they are 
stupid, and it does mean that 
they are ambitious. They 
come from the new sub- 
technological, artisan white 
collar class; they are the 
daughters of policemen, 
municipal clerks, draughts- 
men; here and there they 
come from a farm, a corner- 
shop, even a vicarage. (This 
is a non-denominational college with only a “ quiet 
room,” no chapel.) Few of their parents are paying the 
full difference between the tuition and boarding fees (of 
£250 a year) and the minimum grants ; but many are 
paying £80 to £120 a year. The girls from the poorest 
homes often have most pin-money. 

For the most part they are training for teaching in 
primary schools (i.e. children up to 11), some for 
nursery schools (i.e. children under 5). The grammar 
schools take almost all their staff from the universities, 
and teaching in the secondary modern schools has until 
recently not been popular with these girls. Under 
urgent appeal from Whitehall, however, the college is 
now producing some teachers for at least the lower 
forms of these schools. There are two lures: special 
grants, and the prospect that a girl can have a third 
year at this college if she agrees to go to a secondary 
modern school. 

The girls for the primary schools have to pack a 
good deal into two years’ training, the principal thinks, 
and quotes the McNair Committee’s aphorism that 

“under present conditions students do not mature by 
living ; they survive by hurrying.” In two years they 
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have to strengthen their own general education and 
mug up the standard curriculum of state instruction ; 
theoretically, they are expected to reach pass degree 
standard in a “main” subject of their own choice— 
though they must be equipped to teach all subjects. 
Then they are taught educational theory and educa- 
tional practice—with eight weeks as student-teachers 
in nearby schools. They are given a general under- 
standing of the physical and mental clockwork of the 
human (and sub-human) child. 

This is also one of the colleges that pile on top 
of that curriculum a “contemporary studies course”; 
this means going out with questionnaires and notebooks 
to the surrounding countryside and finding out how it 
ticks. It involves visits to county hall, the local news- 
paper, the aircraft factory (where the welcome is spon- 
taneous and hearty) and the hospital. It also means 
trips to London and the House of Commons, with even- 
ing lectures in college on social and economic subjects 
from visiting dons, on politics from visiting MPs, and 
on international affairs from retired ambassadors and 
colonial governors. Books are read, statistics compiled, 
“reports ” written ; above all, non-teachers are met. 

They are charming girls, self-possessed, serious, 
questioning, anxious to teach. Do they really need 
another year, though? “Ask them what they think 
about that,” said the principal ; and your correspondent 
did so. Their reply was unanimous and affirmative: 
they just had not enough time for all they had'to do. 
They wanted more teaching practice for one thing ; 
and they wanted more time to read. “ You just start 
getting into a new subject, like psychology, and then 
you have to stop,” said one. “ You're just getting 
interested in things, and then it’s all over,” said the 
senior girl sadly. 

This is an important pupil-reaction, because, although 
the Ministry is now committed to lengthening the 
training course by a year in 1960 (and thus reducing 
teacher output by a third), not everyone is convinced 
that it is desirable. Indeed some people regard it 
simply as the manifestation of the non-graduate 
teachers’ chip-on-the-shoulder itch for “parity of 
esteem ” with graduates. Your correspondent therefore 
sought out some students at colleges run rather more 
like those of which the London University students 
so bitterly complain.* 


HERE is no need to describe the surroundings at 
“Fes worse colleges ; often the surroundings and 
certainly the amenities are as attractive as at the good 
ones. But it is the difference in atmosphere and teach- 
ing standards that counts. “ Another year ?” came the 
disgusted exclamation from a pupil at one of these 
teacher-factories, “Why the course is far too long 
already. Half of us are bored to deadly death with 
being made to learn things that will be no earthly use 


* University of London Institute of Education Students’ Asso- 
ciation Report on Training College Conditions, March, 1958, 1s. 
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when we get into a school—we know that, because the 
teachers tell us so. I absolutely could not stand another 
year of this beastly place, where you crawl through the 
work at the pace of the dimmest dimwit and have to be 
in by ten! If I’m not to be trusted with myself, how 
can I be trusted with other people’s kids? Three 
whole years of educational theory to teach'kids of seven 
to ten, which is what I want to do?” Her parting 
shot was reminiscent of Eliza Doolittle’s. 

This is, perhaps, a casual way of throwing light on 
a subject which has been thrashed out. at length by 
experts (and notably by the Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers in several reports, 
the sixth of which appeared last June). Yet do not 
these girls’ attitudes suggest that official policy is too 
rigid ? Two points might be pondered before the 
foolishly sweeping decision to add the third compulsory 
year to teacher training is put into effect in 1960. The 
first is that a number of the training colleges are 
simply not good enough to imprison a girl for a third 
year. In two years (or less) they have given her all 
they can; and thereafter she is better on her dais and 
“learning by doing” among her children. Further- 
more, the expansion of training colleges to meet the 
demand for more teachers is likely to make many of 
them even less capable of adding a worthwhile year. 


oo the colleges where a third year will be of 
great benefit to their students are the ones that 
impress because they give a measure of real further 
education to young women who are going to teach, 
rather than because they teach them to be teachers. 
This, in fact, should be a question of improving higher 
education in general, not of glorifying vocational train- 
ing. On vocational grounds alone, the case for another 
year all round is poor—and it was, in fact, a purely 
political decision. It is still true to say that nobody can 
teach a man or woman to be a good teacher, but only to 
save him or her from being a very bad one. 

Obviously, the best solution to the problem of 
improving teachers’ training lies in the expansion of the 
universities: in putting all teachers through a univer- 
sity—with teacher training, as for most graduate 
teachers now, a one year post-graduate course. But the 
tremendous demand for teachers, in the light of popu- 
lation trends and the demand for educational reform, 
makes this a solution for the further future. The 
general, compulsory three-year training course in 1960 
is likely to worsen the supply of teachers without doing 
much to improve quality, It would be better to be 
selective ; to encourage the best students to take, and 
only the best colleges to give, an extra year. It might 
be possible even to give some training colleges, and 
their courses, a higher status. But whether the politi- 
cians can reverse, in the name of commonsense, a deci- 
sion they have already announced as a concession to 
special interests is very much a question. Perhaps the 
worsening supply of teachers will force the volte face 
upon them. 
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Russia’s new leaders are not young. 

Mr Khrushchev is now at the head of a team 
of experienced party organisers. He needs 
success to keep it together. 


N a crowded stage well-known performers catch 
() the eye and newcomers tend to remain un- 

noticed for a time. This has been happening 
with the Soviet leadership. Mr Khrushchev’s pre- 
eminence has obscured the fact that many new actors 
are now playing leading parts. Last month, when 
Marshal Bulganin made his exit, and the young Mr 
Kozlov was appointed one of the two first deputy prime 
ministers (on a par with Mr Mikoyan), attention was 
drawn to the Soviet change of guard. Yet this was 
merely a late, and relatively minor, episode in a big 
transformation that has been going on ever since 1953, 
when Stalin died. The seat of Soviet power has always 
been in the party, not in the government, and it is there 
that the drama of politics is played out. To see the 
extent to which old leaders have been falling by the 
wayside and new ones taking their place, it is enough 
to notice that eleven of the fifteen full members of the 
current party presidium (the highest executive body) 
did not belong to it as it was reconstituted immediately 
after Stalin’s death. 

Mr Khrushchev owes his present position to his 
possession since 1953 of the post of first secretary of 
the Communist party. The secretariat controls the 
“elections ” to all the important provincial party jobs, 
which almost automatically carry with them a seat on 
the all-Union central committee. Mr Khrushchev’s 
reshuffle must have been very far-reaching, since in the 
new central committee, selected in 1956 at the twentieth 
party congress, out of the 133 full members, 43 are 
entirely new and ten are candidates promoted to full 
membership. These changes prepared the ground for 
the victory of the party boss last June. When it came 
to a showdown between Mr Khrushchev and his various 
opponents in the party presidium, he avoided defeat 
by “democratically” asking for the verdict of this 
committee packed with his supporters. Victorious, he 
eliminated his rivals: Malenkov and Saburov, Molotov 
and Kaganovitch were extruded. Mr Pervukhin was 
reduced to the rank of candidate, from which the 
youthful Shepilov was removed. 

After such a mass expulsion few men of the old 
guard were left in the Soviet leadership headed by Mr 
Khrushchev. The aged Voroshilov, Stalin’s companion 
in the Civil War, is a figurehead president. Mr 
Shvernik, now head of the party control commission, 
was the head of the trade union system in its most 
Stalinist period: popularity is not for him. Marshal 
Bulganin is in disgrace. Anastas Mikoyan is the only 
survivor with any real political importance. He attained 


Russia’s New Men 


prominence much earlier than Mr Khrushchev, though 
he is the younger by a year. As first deputy prime 
minister he is probably the overlord of the foreign 
departments. Mr Mikoyan may well be the most 
intelligent and adroit man in the present leadership, 
but he is an Armenian from Tiflis and as such, after 
the long rule of Stalin the Georgian, he cannot very well 
be a contender for supreme power. 

With so few old-timers left, there was plenty of room 
at the top. Indeed, the number of vacancies was 
actually larger than the number of expulsions. Mr 
Khrushchev increased the size of the presidium to 
fifteen members and eight candidates. To fill the empty 
seats he brought in his colleagues from the secretariat 
and, as long as he keeps the allegiance of the nine other 
secretaries, their block vote can settle every issue. 


EW men are not necessarily young men. Some of 

the new men in the presidium are veterans. Mr 
Kuusinen, a Finnish revolutionary who was on the 
executive committee of the Komintern as far back as 
1921, is 77. Mr Kalnberzin is a veteran of the Latvian 
communist party. Mr Korotchenko was born in the 
same year (1894) as Mr Khrushchev, with whom he has 
worked closely both in the Ukraine and in Moscow. 
A second group includes people in their mid-fifties who 
were fairly prominent in Stalin’s last years, were down- 
graded after his death and are being brought back by 
Mr Khrushchev. Leonid Brezhnev, who had worked 
under him in the Ukraine, and Nikolai Ignatov belong 
to that group. Mikhail Suslov, though of the same age 
group, stands somewhat apart. He was on the fringe 
of the top leadership even in Stalin’s time and his voice 
seems to carry weight in the Kremlin. In all his posts 
he has been the watchdog of the party line, the purger 
of deviationists. Now he is probably the inspirer of 
attacks against “ revisionism ” at home and abroad, the 
restraining influence in Mr Khrushchev’s moment of 
“liberal” zeal. 

The younger leaders—fifty and less—are only a 
handful. Aleksiei Kirichenko owes his rise to Mr 
Khrushchev ; he sat under him on the Ukrainian party 
secretariat and served with him during the war. The 
new principle of wider national representation has pro- 
vided some younger men with an opportunity. Kiril 
Mazurov has been included to represent Byelorussia ; 
Uzbekistan is represented by Nuritdin Mukhitdinov. 
At 40, this former political adviser in the army, prime 
minister, later party boss of Uzbekistan, has a double 
distinction: he is the Benjamin of the presidium and 
the first Central Asian to sit on that body. And 
Ekaterina Furtseva is the first woman to sit there. 

But Frol Kozlov (a student at the Communist 
University in Moscow before Stalin shut it down) is 
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possibly the most prominent of the younger generation, 
though he did not attract outside attention until 
November, 1953, when he replaced Mr Andrianov, a 
follower of Mr Malenkov, as party secretary for the 
Leningrad region. Last year he advanced rapidly, 
becoming first a candidate, then a full member of the 
party presidium and prime minister of the Russian 
Republic. Last March he was appointed first deputy 
prime minister ; probably he looks after home affairs, 
while Mr Mikoyan supervises the foreign front. 


ane has been turned into a stratified society ; the 
ascent to the top is slow. For a period before and 
after Stalin’s death, it seemed that industrial managers 
might prove the quickest climbers. The rise of Mr 
Pervukhin, the engineer, and Mr Saburov, the planner, 
reinforced this theory. But Mr Pervukhin is now out 
of the way as ambassador to Berlin and Mr Saburov is 
out of the presidium. Among the new members only 
Averkhi Aristov and Aleksiei Kosygin—the specialist 
in light industry—can be described as having devoted 
most of their time to production. Admittedly, there 
are many more with technical education. Mr Kozlov 
was once a practising engineer ; Mrs. Furtseva took a 
degree in chemical technology; Mr Brezhnev is a 
trained metallurgist. Yet their path to the presidium 
has led through a succession of steps in the party 
hierarchy. 

To call them party men is not to say that they are 
intellectuals. Mr Suslov and Pyotr Pospelov—former 
head of the Marx-Engels Institute—are the only ones 
who can be suspected of such leanings. Most of the 
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leaders, though not very young, did not come to 
maturity until Stalin was in power, when a quotation 
was an effective substitute for an argument. On the 
other hand, they had the advantage that, as they grew 
up, an industrial society grew up with them. They had 
to deal with economic problems, though as party over- 
seers, not as production managers. Theirs is not the 
rule of the managers which Mr Pervukhin seemed to 
foreshadow ; this is the age of the party organiser. 

These practical men—energetic and flexible, yet 
obedient—are to Mr Khrushchev’s image and liking. 
They know enough about production to run the 
economy, but they are not so intimately linked with 
management as to stand in his way when wants to 
reorganise. Most of them have been brought on by 
Mr Khrushchev at some stage in their careers. The 
presidium has been shaped in a coherent pattern. The 
ten secretaries headed by Mr Khrushchev are running 
the country through the party machine ; some have 
local responsibilities ; any of them can be sent to the 
spot in case of emergency or bottleneck. With his two 
ministerial overlords, Mr Khrushchev now runs the 
government as well. These are the ruling twelve. 

Nikita Khrushchev now heads an apparently efficient 
and reliable team. But events change men. Did not he 
himself recite panegyrics to Stalin in 1952 ? Did not 
he rely on Mr Shepilov, who deserted him in last year’s 
struggle ? If the country should start to grumble, the 
party boss could discover that his own men were find- 
ing voices of their own and taking his lip-service to 
party democracy literally. Mr Khrushchev does not 
dispose of Stalin’s weapons of intimidation. He needs 
success and popularity. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Reduction—On a Slide? 


HIS has not been a good week for the fight against 
Oh dette and it may therefore seem to have been an 
odd one in which to put Bank rate down. The most disturb- 
ing feature of the week has not been that half per cent 
reduction itself, which is discussed in Business Notes. Nor 
has it been the intimation from the latest trade returns 
that the period of unprecedented strength in Britain’s 
balance of payments may be over—although that fact in 
itse:f could carry some warning for the awkward autumn 
ahead. Nor has it been the news of last month’s increase 
from 108.4 to 109.6 in the cost of living index, mainly due 
to a rise in food prices—although that rise, coupled 
with the news of the surrender to New Zealand butter 
producers, emphasises again that a policy of shunning cheap 
food but trying to achieve cheap living really do not marry. 
By far the most disturbing feature of the whole week has 
been the further slide from the Government’s former “ firm 





line” on wages. This has been insufficiently frankly docu- 
mented in the national press. 


Last week, when the Cabinet worked so hard to achieve 
a railway settlement, it was confidently assuming that there 
would not be a consequent and similar retreat before infla- 
tion right along the wages front. Least of all did it assume 
that its action could lead to further concessions to the 
London busmen on their surprisingly minor nuisance of a 
strike ; indeed the Cabinet thought that it had isolated Mr 
Cousins rather neatly. But it had underestimated, just as 
Mr Cousins may all along have rightly confided in, the 
impulses in this country towards peace-making once any 
retreat has been sounded. It may also have underestimated 
the peace loving leanings of the London Transport Execu- 
tive. As soon as the rail settlement was announced, the 
usual white flags for parley on the bus strike began to 
flutter out from all the familiar places. Suggestions began 
to appear—from where ?—that the rail settlement was 
“ morally bound ” to lead to an increase for some London 
Transport employees, and that this might “in fairness” 
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have to be given to all such employees. The familiar 
phrases reared up in the reports of the industrial corre- 
spondents: witness The Observer’s approving statement 
last Sunday that the London Transport Executive was 
making “ no secret of the fact that it wants to end the strike 
as s00n as possible and that to try to break the strike would 
be mis-guided.” At about the same time, suggestions for 
various “compromise” settlements on the buses—all of 
them in effect ditching the arbitration award—began to be 
mooted in the newspapers. On Tuesday, London Transport 
withdrew its previous refusal of a wage imcrease to the 
underground railway staffs, and awarded them a 3 per cent 
rise—in return for some hastily advertised economies which 
look even less likely to cover the cost of the award than do 
those on the ordinary railways. 

Mr Macleod’s reaction to the white flags thus set 
flying should have been the same as Nelson’s reaction to 
the flags Sir Hyde Parker flew at Copenhagen. Unfortu- 
nately, he did precisely the opposite. On Wednesday, Sir 
Wilfred Neden, his chief conciliator, called in the unions and 
London Transport for discussions. Once there, Mr Cousins 
seems (not unpredictably) to have stiffened his terms at the 
scent of possible victory rather than to have toned them 
down under the shadow of probable defeat ; it was pre- 
cisely because London Transport had been so amenable in 
discussions earlier this year that he had launched this bus 
strike, not at the strongest point of the union’s bargaining 


power but at what seemed to him to be the most pliable . 


of the nationalised employers’ defences. London Transport 
may be not unnaturally piqued at being treated this way 
again, and it is now making stronger noises against surren- 
der. But there must now be a greater danger than there was 
last week that this drearily familiar serial story may be 
weakly concluded in our next. 


What Economies on the Buses? 


HE pattern that is dangerously likely to emerge for 

British industry this year is a slightly postponed 3 per 
cent increase for practically every union member, and with 
only lip service about economies that will pay for them. 
If London Transport is going to be next in line to make 
settlements of this sort, it will be important to see that 
its economies are real ones and that they are made in 
the right places. Two of the economies so far suggested 
on the underground railways are that the earliest trains 
each day might have to start half an hour later 
and that the whole system might have to close down 
at midnight instead of at about half past midnight. 
Not many people will regard these economies as 
the sort for the acceptance of which the unions should 
be paid more money; cuts in services of this kind 
are not the same thing as increases in productivity. 
Moreover, as the demand for very late trains, although 
scant, is probably inelastic, it might be better to impose 
a big surcharge for after-midnight travelling rather than 
to stop it altogether. 

But it is on the buses that the question of economies 
is most important. To put this in a possibly over-simplified 
form. London Transport thinks that its great disadvantage 
is that it needs the full carrying capacity of its 7,000-odd 
buses at the morning and evening rush hours. It then 
feels obliged to carry the costs of crews’ wages and the 
cost of maintenance of these 7,000 buses all through the day. 
But are not these precisely the points on which an agree- 
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ment with the unions ought to be able to reap economies, 
To obviate the problem of the surplus crews that are 
not needed in the slack periods, is it really impossible to 
have an extension of the split shift system: to get more 
crews to do their main work most days over the morning 
and evening rush hours—with time off in the middle of the 
day ? About 20 per cent of crews do in fact do their main 
work at these times now, but on what looks like a union- 
rigged pay system which in effect means that they are paid 
for much of the time when they are not wanted. To meet the 
problem of carrying capacity, could not London Transport 
gradually introduce buses that are designed to carry many 
more passengers at the rush hour than they do at a 
that is, buses with extensive room for standing passengers ? 
Indeed, would it be inconceivable even to have some buses 
from which some of the seats could be deliberately removed 
at 4.30 p.m., in order to pack more standers in? London 
Transport’s newest buses are designed to carry more seated 
passengers, but the same number of standing ones. This 
surely must be the wrong way round, if it wants to be able 
to continue to carry its peak rush hour load and yet have 
fewer buses in total to maintain. 

There is thus no reason to believe that London Transport 
is doing much new thinking along any of these lines. There 
might be objections on grounds of engineering or safety to 
some of the more extreme proposals. But the union’s objec- 
tions would probably be much greater. That suggests the 
grounds—one of the few economic grounds—for a quid 
pro quo. If all busmen are given a flat rate pay increase 
“ in return ” for economies less realistic than these, a settle- 
ment on the buses is likely to be a mere euphemism for 
surrender. 


LEBANON 


Time for Compromise 


NARCHY is a state ordinarily supported and enjoyed by 
A a large percentage of the Lebanese people. It is not 
likely that many of them enjoy it, however, now that it has 
been raging through the country in an uncontrolled and 
un-Lebanese fashion for a fortnight. President Chamoun, 
ignoring the internal dissatisfaction with his regime, blames 
the United Arab Republic for all the trouble ; but this is 
not a complete answer. The United States, rightly, 
supports the lawful Lebanese government. The United 
Arab Republic, playing the game by a different set of rules, 
claims to be supporting public opinion there. The best 
hope for peace, however, lies not in the attitudes of out- 
siders but in the ability of the practical-minded business 
community to force the contending parties to restore the 
easy-going anarchy on which the country normally thrives. 
The spiteful utterances and violent actions of the past 
fortnight do not make compromise easy. 

Perhaps the one six-year term which the constitution 
allows a president of the republic is an unhappy choice. Two 
four-year terms might better suit the national temperament. 
President Chamoun maintained his popularity for four years, 
and two years ago he could have been re-elected without 
all this trouble. The volatile Lebanese public is apt to grow 
tired of one man in office for six years, and opposition 
politicians fret when they see the spoils going in one 
direction for too long. 

If Lebanon’s western friends have misled the govern- 
ment about the amount and kind of support they were able 
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or willing to offer the regime, then they have done it a dis- 
service. If the government has misled its western friends 
then it, too, has erred. Lebanon is the kind of place where 
foreign diplomats can easily be misled. They move, 
because of the nature of their jobs, among Lebanese whose 
first language is probably French or English and for whom 
Arabic is a language spoken only to servants. What the 
French newspapers there describe as tout Beirut en smoking 
is a glossy, cosmopolitan society. For dignity, deportment 
and distinguished appearance President Chamoun and his 
wife have no peers anywhere in the world. But it has been 
too easy to forget that Lebanon is in the Middle East, and 
too hard to remember that the polyglot Lebanese must be 
Arabs if they are to be anything at all. 


IRAQ AND JORDAN 


Federation’s First Step 


HE constitution of the Hashemite federation of Iraq 
T and Jordan came into force in Baghdad on Monday. 
The federation has the advantage of beginning life formally 
at a time when Egypt’s attention is diverted by events in 
Lebanon. As expected, Nuri es-Said is the federal prime 
minister. Jordan’s Ibrahim Hashim is deputy prime minister 
instead of Samir al-Rifai, who presumably prefers to remain 
in the Jordanian government. A lack of eligible and. able 
politicians may become one of the chief problems of the 
federation unless it can provide the advantages and prestige 
that will make the federal cabinet a home for elder states- 
men. This arrangement might be useful to both countries 
if it made room nearer the top for ambitious younger men, 
whose talents can only be tested by their being given 
responsibility. The federal cabinet is a small one, compris- 
ing only three specific portfolios—foreign affairs, finance, 
and defence. Each country has contributed a minister of 
state. 

Launched with a minimum of popular approval—at birth 
it seemed no more than a tactical riposte to President 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic—the federation has much to 
gain by putting on a show of energy, for it can offer many 
things which President Nasser can only promise. With 
Lebanon, for the moment, playing the role of weak sister 
among the Arab countries, Jordan’s stature is slightly 
increased ; but it cannot remain so without financial help 
from outside and determination from within. Whether that 
help comes from its Iraqi partner across the desert, or from 
its American fiiends across the seas, remains to be seen. 


BUTTER IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


Not So Much the Butter 


HE Government’s decision to stop some foreign 
iii from selling butter cheaply to Britain is 
another sign of the past fortnight’s retreat from ruthlessness 
in disinflationary- policy. The cabinet’s instinctive policy 
new seems to be to fight to keep down the cost of living 
only if this does not too greatly embarrass its personal rela- 
tions with some trade union leader or distinguished 
dominion statesman who is champing in the ante-room. The 
New Zealand case in this dispute—that it was unfair on 
New Zealand producers that the British housewife should 
continue to accept the subsidies that some foreign taxpayers 
and consumers were so kindly presenting to her—has been 
widely advertised. But it is worth looking coolly at what 
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were the interests of Britain—which, after all, now has a 
slightly lower general standard of living than New Zealand 
has. 

The only circumstance in which the new restrictions 
would have been strictly and economically worth Britain’s 
while would have been if it had felt that the cheap supplies 
from Europe were likely to be very temporary, and that the 
nibbling away at New Zealand’s dairy herds caused by this 
competition would lead to a scarcity level of butter supplies 
next year. It is difficult to believe that the decision to 
restrict imports was taken on these hard commercial 
grounds ; a more cynically self-interested view would have 
been that some cheap and subsidised foreign butter will be 
available until the cows come home from every marginal 
smallholding in every marginal political constituency in the 
advanced world, and this would mean for a long time yet. 
One can sympathise with the Conservative doctrine that 
British policy should safeguard the interests of Common- 
wealth producers just as much as it safeguards those of 
United Kingdom producers, but that does not mean that it 
should always sacrifice British consumers to either of them. 

In any event, it is not a sensible way of safeguarding agri- 
cultural producers to say that all of them should remain in 
their present employments for ever, however much cheaper 
are the alternative supplies appearing from elsewhere ; to 
the complaint that subsidised supplies are not really cheaper 
supplies, the proper retort may be that the almost universal 


- existence of political subsidies for agriculture had now 


better be recognised as a fact of economic life— 
and, in any event, what happens if the higher price 
of butter in the shops now sends the housewife back 
to margarine ? The argument that Britain’s action will 
protect employment in its own export industries is nonsense ; 
it is not good balance of payments economics to say that 
one should pay for one’s imports above the market price, in 
the hope that some of the money thus spent will come back. 
The partial revocation of open general licences is not a 
good precedent for a trading nation such as, Britain to have 
set at a time of possibly incipient trade recession ; if Sweden, 
Finland and the Irish do not respond to Sir David Eccles’s 
gentlemanly appeal, then we may have to face a row in 
Gatt. Mr Skinner has gone back to New Zealand feeling 
that Britain has not ceded enough to him. With the best 
will in the world towards a fellow Commonwealth country, 
New Zealand should know that this will not be the universal 
sentiment here. These restrictions have been an instance 
of weak if amiable government on the United Kingdom 
side. 


ISLINGTON BY-ELECTION 


The Majors Retreat 


HE Government has blown the retreat over the battle 

with the trade unions, and the abstaining majors have 
retreated into apathy again. For those who agree with the 
analysis of the local elections in The Economist last week 
(see page 574), that seems to be the lesson of the North 
Islington by-election, which took place the day after the 
Government’s retreat over the railway wage dispute was 
announced. There was a complete collapse of the nascent 
revival of Conservative enthusiasm which the previous 
week’s borough elections had appeared to show. The Con- 
servative share of the poll—29.3 per cent—was exactly the 
same as at the London County Council election in North 
Islington in mid-April ; Labour got 67.8 per cent and the 
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Concentrate for a moment, if you 
will, on the accompaniment to the 
Executive Suite—particularly the 
wood section, because we have intro- 
duced some interesting variations on 
a desk. Designed by Henry Long, 
M.S.1.A., this desk is built in three 
lengths. We’ve also built a number of 
drawer units etc. which can be fitted 
in a variety of ways to each of the 
three basic sizes, giving you many 
different arrangements to suit every- 
one’s needs. 

The conception of a desk such as this 
enables you to provide your indivi- 
dually graded executives with indivi- 
dually graded desks, yet retain the 
similarity in design which is essential 
to any office furnishing scheme. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 


Heal’s Contracts Ltd. have carried out work for many 
well-known organizations, including: 

THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD - IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LTD - TRADES UNION CONGRESS - JOHN LAING AND 
SON LTD BARCLAYS BANK LTD - IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP LTD 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP - BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
KRAFT FOODS LTD - LONDON AIRPORT - TATE & LYLE LTV 

















Clothes 
for casual occasions 


We have a wide choice of comfortable 
clothes for those pleasant occasions 
of relaxation. Quality is excellent and 
prices most reasonable. 


MOSS BROS 


&co..To 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest Station Leicester Square Temple Bar 4477 























Between 


Until we got our Time-Master, I never 
realised just how inefficient we must 
have been. 

Take dictation, for example. We 
were always being interrupted by the 
phone, or visitors, or urgent appoint- 
ments. Wonder it didn’t drive poor 
Miss Rogers mad! 

Time-Master changed all that. Now 
I dictate on to those wonderful little 
Dictabelts and she types them out at 
her own pace. I use Dictabelts for all 
my notes and memos too. I estimate 
Time-Master saves mean hour’s routine 
work a day. 

The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, and 
DICTABELT are registered trade marks 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
the world’s greatest dictating machine 


* Made to an unequalled standard of precision 
engineering. 


* Fingertip control. 
* Perfect recording, playback, and correction. 
x Fast, efficient service—everywhere. 


DICTABELT—the world’s most modern 
dictation record—exclusive to the 
Dictaphone Time-Master 

* Light, handy, but virtually indestructible. 


* A permanent, visible recording. Can be posted 
or filed. 


* Crystal-clear recording at extremely low cost. 


You cannot know a// the advantages of owning a 
Dictaphone Time-Master until you've lived with it 
for a week. Try it — free. 
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the three of us, 


THIS OFFICE WORKS PERFECTLY 


The Dictabelt record — main reason why Dictaphone 
‘Time-Master far outsells all other dictating machines. 


NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, 
London W.1. Sales and Service in 68 Countries 


DICTAPHONE ALSO MANUFACTURE TELECORD — WORLD'S FINEST NETWORK DICTATION SYSTEM 
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ILP candidate 2.9 per cent. The total swing to the left, 
compared with the general election of 1955, therefore 
reached the considerable total of 10.4 per cent. 

The outstanding feature of the by-election, however, was 
that only just over a third of the electorate bothered to 
turn out to vote—one of the lowest polls in recent political 
history. Of course, the physical difficulty of getting to the 
polling stations during the bus strike had something to do 
with this; of course, there must always be considerable 
caution in commenting on the results of either a single 
by-election or a single group of borough elections. But 
there is some subsidiary evidence to suggest what has been 
happening. For one thing, the spurt of quite mad right- 
wing letters, talking about “civil war” with the unions, 
which suddenly hit some newspapers the week before last, 
seems to have as suddenly died away. It does seem prob- 
able that two weeks ago, as the “ showdown ” of a railway 
strike seemed to be approaching, a sizeable group of people 
who do not belong to trade unions (and who, perhaps there- 
fore, do not like them) were marching out to the local polls, 
excitedly scenting battle. Now, one suspects, they are 
sitting at home again, sadly tasting crow. 


JUGOSLAVIA AND RUSSIA 


Better Unsaid 


ATS are cascading out of bags as the new quarrel con- 
{: tinues between Belgrade on the one hand, and Moscow, 
Peking and the satellite capitals on the other. Massive 
retaliation takes the shape of multi-stage polemical missiles, 
fuelled with gaseous jargon and warheaded with quotations 
drawn from the great arsenals stockpiled by Marx and 
Lenin. The fall-out is widespread and revealing. News- 
paper men will be professionally interested in the Jugoslav 
revelation that the Moscow press 


has generally given very scanty news about Jugoslavia. This 
was always explained as being due to shortage of space. It 
now seems that Pravda is not short of space when attacks 
on Jugoslavia are to be published. 


Nor is Belgrade’s Borba, which on Saturday printed a 7,500 
word retort, stingy with space when really roused. The 
Jugoslavs—in the shocked words of one satellite news- 
paper, Bulgaria’s Rabotnichesko Delo—are “ making 
monstrous charges that the Soviet Union seeks hegemony 
over and exploitation of other peoples.” In Borba’s own 
words—the question is directed to the editors of Pravda, for 
this is all. presented as a wrangle between leader-writers: 
“ Was Soviet co-operation with Jugoslavia insincere, begun 
with ulterior motives, meant to make Jugoslavia abandon 
its position ? ” 

Borba dwells with gusto on the allegations, put forward 
in pleasingly naive juxtaposition by the Soviet and satellite 
press, that “ the imperialists are now opening the doors of 
their banks ” to reward the treacherous Jugoslavs, but that 
the country has been plunged into ruinous debt by this 
“ so-called selfless aid of the American imperialists.” Jugo- 
slav readers will be interested to learn, from their party 
organ, that US aid has been providing no less than four 
per cent of their country’s whole national income, and that 
this aid “ in no way prevented us from supporting all Soviet 
initiatives that corresponded to our attitudes.” Other un- 
committed countries will also note with interest Pravda’s 
denunciation of the Jugoslavs for seeking understanding 
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and agreement with non-communist nations, and Borba’s 
unanswerable retort: 

Is this not also the aim of current Soviet policy ? Is this 

not the purpose of the effort to hold a summit conference ? 


ALGERIA 


Less than Brotherhood 


RATERNITY between Moslem and Christian has been an 
F insistent theme in the speeches of the present leaders 
in Algiers. General Salan and M. Soustelle have boasted 
that Algeria is from now on a country of ten million 
“ Frenchmen,” and numbers of enthusiastic Moslems have 
been seen at their meetings. M. Pflimlin, too, has seized 
on this as evidence that “ French Algeria” commands sup- 
port outside the ranks of the Europeans. But out of a 
Moslem population of more than eight million it is not hard 
to get together a crowd ; what is hard is to know why they 
are there, or whether they would be equally ready to attend 
the meetings of the other side. 

The original Algerian rebels (the FLN) are biding their 
time. Their first reaction, uttered through Cairo radio, was 
to call a plague on both French houses and to reaffirm their 
resolve to go fighting for independence and nothing less. 
They have poured scorn on General Salan’s surrender offer. 
But they have also refrained from giving any indication of 
what they will do. The new situation appears to favour 
them, at least by giving the army new preoccupations ; at 
best, a serious breach between Paris and Algiers might cut 
off General Salan’s supplies. ; 

A logical step would be the formation now of the Algerian 
rebel government foreshadowed at the North African party 
conference at Tangiers last month. Before the Algerian 
coup, there were reports that the FLN would be ready to 
form its government by the middle of June: the date may 
now be advanced. But to begin with it would have to be a 
government in exile, and the other Maghreb governments, 
who might be its hosts, are sure to be urging delay. Both 
Tunisia and Morocco still have as their guests French 
troops whose loyalties in the present crisis are unknown ; 
the Tunisians are finding it hard to avoid local conflicts. 
The Libyan capital is an alternative site. But the rulers of 
all three North African states are aware of the risk entailed 
in giving hespitality to an Algerian government at a time 
when the French temper is unpredictable. 


THE FRENCH ECONOMY 


Worth a Potato? 


T moments in the past fortnight it has seemed that 
Parisian phlegm was less likely to be shaken by the 
threats of soldiers, settlers, or communists than by a 
shortage of spuds. In face of the grim events which have 
so moved the journalists of Britain and their readers, the 
French people have kept their nerve and maintained their 
traditional calm. There are, however, not enough potatoes 
in the capital. Paris may not feel able to cut the supply 
lines of its boisterous army ; but there is no telling whether 
they can expect any potatoes from Algeria. Parisians may 
have to choose between the republican integrity of their 
city and pommes frites. 
Outside this vital field, however, the economic effects 
of the crisis have been remarkably small. Housewives have 
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been hoarding ; the price of the gold napoléon has slipped 
upward ; stocks have slid down. But as yet there has been 
no catastrophic flight from the franc. 

In the long run, indeed, the present crisis could, in the 
economic sense, prove something of a catalyst, forcing 
France to face economic facts. Its remarkable prosperity— 
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the continuing boom, with industry chalking up output 
figures 7 or 9 per cent greater than the year before—has of 
course only been bought at the price of a rip-roaring 
expenditure of exchange reserves which has consumed a fat 
chunk of the money raised abroad earlier this year. The 


bad trade figures for April and the even more depressing 


The Strike at Pressed Steel 


Our special correspondent who 
visited Swindon this week writes: 

y the middle of this week, the strike 

which started on April 28th at the 
Swindon works of Pressed Steel had 
so dislocated supplies of car bodies to 
the motor industry that 7,000 workers 
there had been dismissed and another 
20,000 put on short time. Production at 
the British Motor Corporation, Rootes 
and Jaguar has been particularly badly 
hit, at a time when all three firms had 
been exporting cars in record numbers. 
Thus this stoppage, which was called 
by shop stewards without agreement 
from most of the union officials—and 
only a day after a meeting of the whole 
works had decided by a substantial 
majority not to strike—is rapidly be- 
coming something of a national 
disaster. 

The history of the strike goes back 
to last November, when workers at the 
Oxford branch of Pressed Steel were 
given a wage increase of between 2d. 
and 4d. an hour. There had always 
been a difference between rates paid at 
Oxford (covered by the London and 
District Employers’ Association) and at 
Swindon (which is in the West of 
England Association) ; but the Novem- 
ber increase raised this differential to 

- 8d. an hour for skilled men and 4d. an 
hour for unskilled. The Swindon 
workers felt, reasonably enough, that 
this difference was too great; they 
said that their earnings, which are 
mostly between £12 and £16 a week 
compared with an average of over £16 
for the motor firms as a whole, were 
the lowest in the industry, and they 
demanded that the differential between 
Oxford and Swindon be removed. The 
employers rejected this demand, point- 
ing out, also truly enough, that they 
paid some of the highest wages in the 
town ; certainly the 10,000 men in the 
railway workshops, who set the local 
Wage pattern, can rarely earn more 
than £13 in a week. No ground was 
given by either side; arbitration at 
York produced no result; and at a 
meeting of the men on April 21st 
(called against the advice of some 
union officials), it was decided by 
900 votes to 14 that if the management 
did not settle the claim within a week, 
there would be a strike. 


So far, things had been conducted in 
due and proper order. The shop stew- 
ards seemed to have the men behind 
them ; and when no offer was made 
during the week, they called another 
meeting to confirm the strike decision. 
But to their surprise anti-strikers had 
been busy during the week; and after a 
rowdy meeting at the Moonrakers pub, 
the 1,170 men there decided by a sub- 
stantial majority to reverse the strike 
decision and instead to present the 
management with a new and more 
moderate claim. The source of the 
stewards’ great influence up till then— 
which was that many of the workers, 
coming from far afield (indeed quite a 
lot of them from abroad, and with little 
or no union background), were easily 
swayed by a persuasive talker on the 
factory floor—had been turned against 
them. They were left, in the words of 
the strike leader, Mr Glendenning, 
“holding the baby.” 


* 


Meeting privately afterwards, how- 
ever, a limited number of militants, 
principally in the Electrical Trades 
Union, decided that they would not 
accept the men’s decision and would 
go it alone. At lunchtime next day, 60 
key men walked out; and although 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union officials persuaded the night shift 
to stay in, the strike spread rapidly and 
by Wednesday all work had stopped. 
Many of the men did not want to strike. 
“I was taking home £15” said one 
unskilled worker, “and now I’m get- 
ting £2 strike pay and £3 from the 
national assistance. But if I didn’t 
join the strike, I would lose my job 
afterwards, so there is no choice.” A 
few Poles who speak no English have 
still not discovered what the strike is 
about. And while Mr Glendenning— 
an unusual sort of strike leader, who 
wears a crested blazer—may talk airily 
about massive support from the rest of 
the motor industry (which proves to be 
a few pounds and congratulations from 
some other shop stewards), the men 
themselves stand in groups talking 
about how to draw their benefit. 


Since the strike started, feelings 
among the ten unions involved have 


been under greater strain than those 
between the union official and the 
management, which have remained sur- 
prisingly cordial. At the beginning of 
this year, the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union had the largest membership 
at the works, a position originally held 
by the TGWU, but lost by it after 
trouble with their chief works organiser 
over collecting dues. But recently the 
TGWU has been making a comeback 
and during the last three weeks, when 
the AEU members have not been 
receiving strike pay as promptly as 
they expected, it has done especially 
well. Charges of poaching members 
are heard. Another source of friction 
has been the fear that since it was the 
ETU who walked out, communists 
might have been behind the stoppage. 
But despite the fact that one of the 
local officials of the AEU is a commun- 
ist, and that one allegedly sinister 
imported agitator has been found 
in the works, your correspondent did 
not feel convinced by some arguments 
that this strike is all a communist plot. 

But the management too has its pro- 
blems. The Pressed Steel factory has 
been open only two years, and three 
new bays were added only this week ; 
it is thus badly placed for standing up 
to a long stoppage. Moreover, although 
Sir William Grant, chairman of the 
local employers association (whose 
forthright disapproval of Government 
intervention in wage disputes became 
something of a national issue last 
year) and Mr Edwards, managing 
director of the company, refused to 
give any ground at a six hour meeting 
last week, two factors may weaken their 
stand. The first is the serious effect 
the strike is having on other motor 
firms ; the second is that the size of 
the differential between Oxford and 
Swindon has become unrealistic. Un- 
employment at Swindon, at 0.9 per 
cent, is well below the national average 
of 2 per cent; many firms are ex- 
panding and opening branches there 
and are having to pay higher wages 
than before to attract labour from as 
far away as London. In these condi- 
tions, a closing of the differential, even 
though this would spread to other firms 
in the area, might well be natural ; the 
tragedy is that troublemakers at 
Pressed Steel may, by taking the law 
into their own hands, have delayed 
rather then advanced the day when this 
can be done, 
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WHAT SMITHS MEANS TO CAPTAIN PARKHOUSE 


For the aeroplanes that Captain Parkhouse flies, smrras Aviation 
Division make instruments and control mechanisms including the 
SMITHS Autopilot, which will fly an aircraft for 3,000 hours between 
overhauls—that's a million miles, at the moderate speed of 333 miles 
per hour. To Captain Parkhouse, SMITHS means easier, safer flying, 
and prompt arrivals at airports anywhere in the world. 


" 
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WHAT SMITHS MEANS TO JOHN BLAKE 


To salesman John Blake, who practically lives in his 
car, SMITHS naturally means accessories for better 
motoring. SMITHS instruments help him to drive and 
maintain his car more efficiently. smiras K.L.G. 
sparking plugs, he knows from long experience, are the 
very best he can buy. A smiTHs heater comforts him in 
cold weather, and its de-misters keep his windscreen 
clear of dangerous mist and frost. Bluecol anti-freeze 
protects his car’s cooling system against both frost 
and corrosion. SMITHS thermostats provide quick 
warming up for his engine and so save petrol and 
engine wear. In many ways like these, sMITHS means 
better motoring, not only to salesman Blake, but to 
the overwhelming majority of British motorists. 
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ene meanins ot SMITH 


In the world at large, there are probably more than two million people bearing the 
English name Smith; but in the world covered by our own business activities we are 
the only smiTus. Applied to any product within our special world, the name sMITHS 
means, ‘A product of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited’—and of nobody else. 

In administrative terms, SMITHS means the great engineering organization set out 
below. In terms of bricks and mortar it means 20 superbly equipped factories; and in 
human terms, 18,000 carefully trained people, including some of Britain’s most talented 
engineers. In terms of products, SMITHS means the clocks and watches, and the dash- 
board instruments and other motor accessories, that everybody knows, but it also 
means an immense range of other products—from Automatic Pilots for aircraft to 
electronic control systems for industrial processes—which enrich your own life in 
ways you can hardly have imagined. smiTus is, indeed, a name with a world of meaning, 





fishmonger’s prices down. 


MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION 

The average British car probably uses between 
six and a dozen different smiTHs accessories, 
which have won their place in it by their excel- 
lent design and workmanship. The motor 
industry's demand for smiTrHs accessories is 
immense, and the immense production resources 
of Motor Accessory Division work at full stretch 
to keep pace with it. 


CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION 

Clock and Watch Division is, without any doubt 
whatever, the most completely equipped organ- 
ization in this country for the development, 
design, and manufacture, of clocks and watches 
of every kind. In all important respects it is the 
most completely equipped organization of this 
kind in the world, and its supremacy is demon- 
strated by the supremacy of its products in 
every price range. 


INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

Industry already has a great need of instru- 
ments, to indicate or record such matters as 
speed, time, distance, quantity, pressure, or 
temperature; and the need grows at an increasing 


WHAT SMITHS MEANS TO MRS. JONES 


smiTtHs Clock & Watch Division make the alarm clock that 
wakes Mrs. Jones, and the clock that tells her husband’s 
employers whether she got him to his work in good time. They 
make the kitchen timer, too, that tells her when to take things 
off the stove, or out of the oven. To Mrs. Jones, SMITHS Means 
the timing of her domestic routines and, though she probably 
doesn’t know it, better motoring in the Jones family car. 
A later advertisement will explain how smirus also keep her 


CMITHS a name with a world of meaning 


rate as industry becomes more automatic. A 
notable proportion of Britain’s industrial instru- 
ments are made by SMITHS Industrial Instrument 
Division. 


AVIATION DIVISION 

Aircraft Division employs some of Britain's 
finest engineering and scientific talent, and 
most potent research facilities, in the develop- 
ment and commercial production of aircraft 
instruments of the utmost accuracy and relia- 
bility, and autopilots and complete flightsystems 
which provide the safest possible navigation for 
nineteen air lines, including some of the biggest 
in the world. 


KELVIN HUGHES 

Though the name ‘Kelvin’ has been famous for 
over 50 years in the scientific-instrument field, 
and the name ‘Hughes’ in the nautical-instru- 
ment field for over 200 years, the two came 
together as recently as 1947 in the Kelvin Hughes 
organization, which joined the sMITHS grou 
very soon afterwards. In their own fields, whic 
have now widened considerably, Kelvin Hughes 
products are second to none. 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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our Commercials 
NOW |! 


when you advertise through the cinema 





WHAT COLOUR CAN DO FOR YOUR COMMERCIALS 
The cinema goes one stage further—it adds colour to 
audio-visual selling. The cinema is the only mass 
medium which gives sight, sound, movement, and colour. 
Colour to show your colourful pack at its best, 
efor realistic appetite appeal 
«to portray clothes, fabrics, household furnishings as they 
look in real life .. . to heighten glamour 
...and to add sheer colourfulness to your advertising. 










WHEN YOU ADVERTISE THROUGH THE CINEMA 


During the last two years advertisers have learnt 
the power of audio-visual selling: how product 
demonstration creates impact, and how sound 
and vision make a message stay fresh in the memory. 






wae 






NEW CAMPAIGN FLEXIBILITY WITH 44-FT. COMMERCIALS 


Pearl & Dean cinemas now offer advertisers 44-ft. commercials in addition 
to the 22-ft. (15-second) commercials in the Filmlet section. This means 

















FILM SECTION 30-second, I minute and 2 minute films. 


that your colour commercial campaign can now be built from any combination , 

of the following units: i 

: 

FILMLET SECTION 22-ft. and 44-ft. filmlets with weekly or fortnightly frequency. \ 
‘ 





THE CINEMA IS THE IDEAL MEDIUM 
FOR REACHING YOUNG PEOPLE 






Get on the screen with 


33, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: MAYFAIR 7494 


Here you will find your most important custo- 
mers—Young People just forming their personal 
brand preferences and Young Housewives be- 
ginning to choose household products for the 
first time. 93°, of them go to the cinema—the 
cheapest audio-visual medium for reaching the 
16-24 age group, with the great advantage of 
colour. And it is the cheapest colour medium 
for this group per thousand people reached. 
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returns in the European Payments Union have helped to 
force many thinking Frenchmen to realise that there must 
be radical changes of policy to stop the rot. The national 
accounts committee, a semi-official body of which 
M. Mendés-France is chairman, has suggested the ration- 
ing of many key commodities. The patronat (employers’ 
federation), at a special meeting called last week, came 
down in favour of a much better if more difficult solution— 
abandonment of the inflationary and protectionist policies 
of the past; restoration of financial stability and of the 
discipline of the market. It is a decisive and welcome 
change in attitude, which has obvious bearing on the 
common market and free trade area schemes. 

The exchange position and the new urgency in the 
political air should force any government—left, right or 
centre-republican—to take decisive economic _ steps. 
M. Pflimlin has made.a start by cutting the tourist 
allowance. A measure of stability may yet be combined 
with the dynamic features of the French economy. But 
what sort of regime will enjoy the fruits? 


PURCHASE TAX 


Towards Flatter Rates 


HE Opening rounds of the committee stage on the 
Finance Bill gave MPs a further chance to find out 
where the new Chancellor stands on the question of the 
purchase tax. His answer is that the tax should “cover a 
pretty wide field and be levied at moderate rates.” As he 
also opposed the practice of making frequent changes in the 
tax, Mr Amory left MPs with the impression that, so 
long as he was Chancellor, they could look forward to 
seeing goods now taxed at the higher rates running gradually 
down his new escalator of 60-30-5—possibly, though 
not certainly, with some compensating widening of the field, 
presumably at the lowest rate. In the end this would produce 
very much the situation which all but the most extreme 
enthusiasts for a flat rate tax have always envisaged—a low 
flat rate sales tax on a wide range of goods, buttressed by a 
“luxury” tax on a fairly narrow range of things that are 
regarded either as “ inessentials”” or as heavy collectors of 
revenue. 

Why this change can come only gradually was well illus- 
trated in the debate. Mr Nabarro suggested that the Chan- 
cellor should replace the existing three rates with a single 
turnover tax of 15 per cent; he argued that, even if no 
new categories: were taxed, the expansion in turnover that 
would follow should mean that the Exchequer would soon 
be collecting nearly as much money. His arithmetic was 
challenged as “far too: optimistic ” by the Chancellor, but 


BOOK PUBLISHERS’ TURNOVER 


£ million 


quarterly British publishers’ turnover in 


1957 in both the home and ex- 
port markets was £2 million 
higher than in 1956. The total 
reached the record level of 






£60 million. However, trade 

at home dropped in the fourth 

quarter of the year when there 
Hd bd ppt - is normally a seasonal increase. 

1938 48 '1953 ‘55 ‘ST! 

averages 
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even more vehement were some of the protests from MPs 
whose constituencies’ staple industries would be affected 
—Mr Hall, the MP for Wycombe, for instance, protested 
strongly at the idea of raising the tax on furniture 
from 5 to 15 per cent. One of his Conservative colleagues, 
Mr. Osborne, rather unkindly commented that the only 
popular tax was the one which fell “ on the other fellow or 
the other constituency.” The Labour party once again 
showed its taste for using the tax both as an instrument of 
economic planning and as what is now being openly called 
in France a “ morality tax.” Faced with so many conflict- 
ing pressures, the Chancellor should at least be thanked for 
having gone some way towards streamlining the tax, and 
he should be encouraged to press ahead towards what is 
now his own avowed goal. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Second Preference—for Whom? 


HE governor of Southern Rhodesia has rejected the 
"=. appeal of the opposition Dominion party that the 
general election, which will take place on June 5th, should 
be carried through under the old, not the new, electoral 
law. The governor is satisfied that there is no justification 
for the Dominion party’s fears that it will be impossible 
to determine the winner in the close-fought three-cornered 
contests that are expected in the election. The Southern 
Rhodesian electoral law provides not only that Africans may 
be enfranchised and added to the roll up to the proportion 
of one fifth of the total registered voters on the roll, but 
also that voters shall have a voluntary Second preference. 
In the event of no candidate getting an absolute majority 
of votes, the second preferences of the candidate (or 
candidates) at the bottom of the poll are to be distributed 
until a winner emerges with an absolute majority. But 
Southern Rhodesian electorates are small, and if few voters 
in fact exercise the second preference, it may still happen 
that the winner will be elected on a minority of votes—a 
situation which worries nobody in Britain. 

But the second preference is of burning moment in 
Southern Rhodesia, since, with three parties contesting 23 
out of 30 seats, it may well decide which party is to rule. 
It is now widely expected that Mr Todd’s breakaway United 
Rhodesia party will win few seats ; but it may well attract 
nearly 20 per cent of the votes—in which event its second 
preferences, if they are all exercised in favour of Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s United Federal party, might very well save 
the day for Sir Edgar (and for Sir Roy Welensky who is 
now backing him). As the embittered split between the 
two wings of the former government party (led respectively 
by Sir Edgar and Mr Todd) had seemed to give the 
Dominion party its golden opportunity to win power, the 
niceties of the electoral law are important. Had the Africans 
registered themselves as voters in the numbers to which 
they were entitled, they would almost certainly have been 
the deciding factor in the election ; this would have been 
quite a surprise to Labour people in Britain who have always 
overestimated the illiberalism of Rhodesian constitutions, 
and it would also have been curiously appropriate to the 
main issue on which the election is being fought—the pace of 
African advancement. Unwisely the Africans did not 
register as eagerly as they could have done: but the second 
preference of Southern Rhodesia’s liberals for the party 
that expelled Mr Todd over the party that would gladly 
overthrow it and, with it, Sir Roy and every constitutional 
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concession to Africans, may settle the future not only of 
Southern Rhodesia, but of the whole Federation which will 
go to the polls later in the year. 

LAOS 


Red Votes and Red Faces 


AST November the royal government of Laos averted the 
L threat of civil war and communist invasion and 
accepted that of internal subversion. Under an agreement 
with the communist-led Pathet Lao, two north-eastern pro- 
vinces, then under communist rule, were brought under the 
government’s authority ; in return, the Pathet Lao troops 
and officials were to be “ integrated ” into the nation. The 
first test of the agreement must make the non-communist 
members of the government wonder whether the bargain 
they struck was as good as it looked. In supplementary 
elections to provide 21 extra seats for an enlarged electorate, 
the Pathet Lao’s party—the Patriotic Front—won nine seats. 
With four more won by electoral allies, the communist-line 
newcomers got about two-thirds of the new seats. 

The Patriotic Front’s success is the more remarkable for 
two facts: it contested only 13 of the seats and, with its 
allies, polled only a third of the total vote. In Phong Saly, 
one of the two north-eastern provinces occupied by the 
Vietnamese communists during the Indo-China war and left 
in Pathet Lao hands, the Patriotic Front polled 20,000 
votes ; the remaining 26,000 went to non-communist candi- 
dates—who lost because they were fighting each other as 
well as the Pathet Lao. 

It is small wonder that red faces are reported to have 
been seen in recent days in Vientiane, the sprawling village 
capital of a kingdom where life—but for the communist 
challenge—retains the idyllic flavour that charmed the 
French occupiers of the ’eighties. With sympathisers 
already in the old Assembly, the communists and their 
allies will control about 21 seats in the enlarged Assembly 
of 59. The electoral blow which the “red Prince” 
Souphanouvong, leader of the Patriotic Front, has dealt to 
his half-brother, Souvanna Phouma, the Prime Minister, is 
therefore not mortal. But the non-communist groups will 
need to concert their activities in the future. 


EURATOM 


Belated Gesture 


HE Government’s decision to accredit a representative 
whose task it will be to develop British co-operation 
with Euratom might well have been taken earlier. In Wash- 
ington the representatives of the new six-nation community 
have been warmly welcomed, and finishing touches are being 
put to their agreement with the United States on a joint pro- 
gramme of reactor development in Europe, financed on a 
fifty-fifty basis. Euratom will get the benefit of American 
know-how, America a testing ground for its reactors and the 
entrée to the European market. Britain, by contrast, has 
hitherto ignored the new community. 

The new ambassador’s appointment is the first friendly 
gesture. He will have plenty to do, for in the few months 
since Euratom was born Britain has irritated it a good deal. 
There is a suspicion at its Brussels headquarters that Britain 
has been seeking to delay the new agreement with America, 
and there is even more resentment against British attempts 
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to conclude bilateral deals with member countries behind 
the community’s back. The Euratom treaty requires 
members to pool their knowledge about peaceful applica- 
tions of nuclear energy ; it sets up an agency through which 
all fuel is to be imported, and thus provides a sanction 
to back up the wide powers of inspection which the com- 
munity enjoys ; and the community alone is empowered to 
make agreements with third countries on these vital matters. 
Four days before the treaty came into force, however, Britain 
concluded a bilateral agreement with Italy which covered — 
precisely this ground ; more recently, within the framework 
of that agreement, a British and an Italian company have 
arranged to collaborate on the joint construction of power 
stations in Italy ; and negotiations for similar arrangements 
have been started with the Germans and the Dutch. 
Admittedly, in these cases the impetus has come as much 
from the other parties concerned as from Britain. Men like 
Herr Balke, the able chemist in charge of Germany’s power 
programme, and Signor Mattei, now extending his domain 
from oil and gas to nuclear power,.are in'a hurry to get 
their reactors up. But to the Euratom executive it inevitably 
looks as though perfide Albion is up to its old tricks. It has 
challenged all three bilateral arrangements as being contrary 
to the treaty. eee 

This muddle should never have been allowed to obscure 
the great interests Britain and Euratom share. The leaders 
of the new community know as well as Signor Mattei that 
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LOADS, QUARTERS, BUSHELS 
AND BARRELS 


The important object of uniformity of weights and 
q measure has not made much progress by the discus- 

sion upon Mr Lock's Bill, introduced with a view to 
that end, and rejected upon the second reading. It is not 
ereditable to the legislative wisdom of: the House of 
Commons that an object with regard to the necessity and 
convenience of which all are so well agreed, should offer 
difficulties in its accomplishment apparently insurmount- 
able: Committee after Committee has considered the sub- 
ject ;—attempts one after another have been made to reduce 
the general wish into legislative form;—and now in the 
year 1858, we are just where we were, so far as uniformity 
is concerned, when the first Committee was appointed nearly 
twenty-five years ago. .. . What is the evil we have to 
remedy? It is plain and simple, and one that is really of 
practical inconvenience to a large number of persons: — 
landowners, farmers, corn-dealers, merchants, and all that 
class of politicians who watch the progress of the great 
material interests of the country. ... Well, we have been 
able to make railways, to construct canals, to build and 
establish steamboats;—all these means of communication 
are, and have long been, at our command, while as yet we 
have not discovered the means of reducing to one common 
term or denomination the weights and measures in which 
the price of commodities is expressed, and which is essential 
to the public at large being able to appreciate the real com- 
parison of prices in different places. This is not credit- 
able: —it savours much more of the inveterate character of 
habit than of earnest love of practical improvement: —and 
we will venture to say that if the change had, from its 
nature, been one within the compass of the exertions of 
private merchants or engineers, in place of being only 
pessible by an effort of legislation, the difficulty would 
have been solved long ago. 
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British-type reactors must form the basis of west Europe’s 
power programmes in the next few years. The promised 
link with Euratom should be used at once to work out a 
general agreement with this country which satisfies both 
the community and its members. Under this umbrella, 
commercial agreements with individual countries can be 
properly reached. Then, with all urgency, the political 
potentialities of close association with Euratom, whose 
members are on the brink of taking up nuclear arms as well 
as nuclear power, must be developed to the full. 


PORTUGAL 


Object Lesson in a Mirror 


N an eerie way, Portugal this week has looked rather like 
I a mirror image of France, with the writing all the other 
way round. A strong man, sincerely convinced that he is 
indispensable, and enjoying the support not only of army 
officers but also of a large and variegated cross-section of 
opinion, dominates the Portuguese political scene too. 
Strong police action has been taken against demonstrators in 
Lisbon as in Paris ; there, too, there is a sense of change, 
of the breaking up of established patterns, in the air. But 
Portugal’s saviour figure, Professor Salazar, has held power 
for thirty years ; the swing of opinion is towards getting him 
out, and the police activity is directed towards keeping 
him in. 

A jittery clumsiness has marked the Salazar regime’s 
latest actions. It has clearly been badly shaken by the sight 
of an opposition candidate for the presidency of the republic 
emerging from its own ranks in the person of General 
Delgado, the director-general of civil aviation. The general 
has many well placed friends, some of whom may have been 
deliberately frustrating the government’s efforts to silence 
him. Some reports even suggest that the outgoing head 
of state, President Craveiro Lopes, is sympathetic to the 
challenger. His name is noticeably lacking from the list of 
official personalities cited as having rallied to the support of 
the defence minister, Colonel dos Santos Costa, whom the 
general had rightly criticised for attempting to tell the armed 
services how to vote. 7 

Demonstrations in favour of the general were sternly 
checked last week in both Oporto and Lisbon. On the 
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Rossio, the square in the heart of Lisbon, police and soldiers 
used their arms, including automatic weapons, and tanks 
were marshalled on the Terreiro de Paco, the great forum on 
the Tagus waterfront familiarly known to British visitors 
as “Black Horse Square.” Outwardly Portugal remains 
quiet ; but its cautious inhabitants have been stirred to 
unfamiliar emotions by the news of these events, and by the 
outspoken speeches of General Delgado—which, it may be 
noted, have been duly reported in the normally tight-reined 
press. Nobody is forecasting a victory for the general in 
the elections on June 8th. But even the theoretical possi- 
bility that if he did win the presidency, he might carry out 
his declared intention of appointing another prime minister 
in place of Dr Salazar, is enough to set every coffee-shop in 
a low buzz of guarded speculation. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 


Censors’ Stag Party? 


ITH an old-world delicacy which offers a piquant con- 
\¢ trast to recent local history, the town councillors of 
Brighton have decided that the activities of their Watch 
Committee are unsuitable for the participation of women 
members. Among the duties of watch committees, it is 
explained, is that of seeing, and adjudicating on, films that 
possibly ought to be banned ; and the embarrassment of 
watching and subsequently discussing these in mixed com- 
pany has, it appears, proved too much for Brighton’s 
committee men. It is not on record that the ladies— 
in this connection, ladies is surely the word—shared this 
embarrassment ; while one of theny has apparently raised 
no objection to being excluded, the other is sturdily 
protesting. 

This is the sort of decision that almost defies serious 
comment. Given that cinema audiences consist of people, 
notably young people, of both sexes, it ought to go almost 
without saying that both masculine and feminine judgments 
should be brought to bear on a film’s possible tendency to 
corrupt or to arouse manly passions. It also seems fairly 
self-evident that the sort of committee man who finds it 
unbearably embarrassing to discuss a borderline film with 
a woman colleague should be regarded: as psychologically 
disqualified from judging such tendencies at all. Less 
seriously, the episode prompts some fascinating speculation 
as to just what film it was, and what passage in that film, 
which brought the Brighton Watch Committee to breaking 
point and prompted the councillors’ action. Did some male 
member, betrayed into a revealing guffaw or shocked into 
inarticulate horror, find himself forced to explain to the 
mystified distaff side just what it was that had so affected 
him? Or worse still—far worse—were the explanations 
by any chance the other way round? “ What,” one 
imagines one uncomfortably innocent character asking of 
another, as the film-show sequence of “ The Bachelor 
Party” unrolls itself, “what are they supposed to be looking 
at?” 

The possibilities widen out deliciously as one thinks 
of them ; indeed, the situation is tailor-made for a revue 
sketch. But it does not particularly redound to the dignity 
of the watch committee. Its surviving members should 
not be surprised if lewd fellows of the baser sort conclude— 
with whatever outrageous injustice—that underlying their 
complaints of embarrassment is the aim of reconstituting a 
right little, tight little stag party. 
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LETTERS 








Tories in the 
Boroughs 


Sir—Your comments about the muni- 
cipal elections draw rather sweeping 
conclusions from rather scanty evidence. 
Labour did less well in May in the 
boroughs than in April in the counties ; 
it does not necessarily follow that there 
has been “a large swing back to the 
Conservatives.” You indeed concede 
that the “abstaining majors marching 
home” need not have been reinforced 
by a single floating voter. 


Perhaps the abstaining majors ride no 
buses. Even so, if as you suggest it was 
resentment against the unions that 
brought out the backwoodsmen, they 
should surely have flocked to the polls 
most enthusiastically in Greater London, 
where the strike was four days old on 
municipal polling day. Yet this was the 
region where Labour did best—the only 
one where the party held its peak (1952) 
borough strength. 


It seems more likely that Labour has 
a bigger faithful nucleus of fair-or-foul 
voters than the Conservatives, and that 
this bulks larger the smaller the total 
poll. Certainly Labour has done better 
in the boroughs in the last three years 
of low turnout than in the previous 
three when it was higher. Since county 
council elections arouse less interest, and 
attract a lower poll than any other, 
Labour might normally be expected to 
do better in them than in the boroughs 
—even though no voter changed his 
mind or was even moved by greater 
party fervour.—Yours faithfully, 
Puitre WILLIAMS 
Fesus College, Oxford 


* 


Sir—You claim a swing to the Conserva- 
tives, because the Labour gains in the 
counties last month were greater than 
those recorded in the towns this month. 
This is not a comparison of like with like. 
Ii is recognised that apathy is always 
most marked in the county elections, 
and that apathy normally tells most 
against the party forming the govern- 
ment. Furthermore, Labour representa- 
tion was (and is) weakest in the counties, 
so allowing greater scope for advance 
there than in the towns, where Labour 
was already the strongest party. 


You assert that these local elections 
were a nasty shock for the Labour party, 
because it did not advance beyond its 
1952 peak. In 1952 the Labour party 
was making its first substantial inroads 
into many councils then regarded as 
solidly right wing. In every year since 
then (except 1955) these beach-heads 
have been extended, in towns such as 
Oxford, Wallasey and Maidstone. Thus 
a large number of former Tory strong- 
holds were this year faced with the 
prospect of Labour control for the first 


time. In many areas this stimulated a 
good desperation vote. 


Surely it must be recognised that, 
beyond a certain point (1952 ?) the rate 
of Labour progress is bound to slow 
down considerably? Labour already 
controls the great majority of medium- 
sized and large towns of average or 
below average rateable value per head. 
Obviously, in areas of well above average 
rateable value, progress is bound to be 
very slow. In Britain’s two hundred 
large towns (over 50,000 population, 
boroughs and urban districts) 130 have a 
majority of Labour councillors, 65 
(mainly the smaller) have Tory or Inde- 
pendent majorities, and the Liberals 
dominate in 5. Of the 65 right-wing 
towns only four have an annual rate- 
able valug per head less than the 
national average of £12—West Hartle- 
pool, Brierley Hill (Staffs), Bury and 
Huyton (Lancs). Five have average 
values — Burton-on-Trent, Tynemouth, 
Sale (Cheshire), Gosport and Fareham 
(Hants). Of the remainder, no fewer 
than 36 have rateable values at least 50 
per cent above average, including such 
towns as Beckenham, Torquay, Chelten- 
ham, Bournemouth, Sutton Coldfield, 
Twickenham, Eastbourne, Wimbledon, 
Southport, Finchley and Scarborough. 
Is it really necessary for Labour to cap- 
ture Hove or Epsom before its postwar 
local government victory is conceded ?— 
Yours faithfully, A. DONALD 
Swindon 


South African Elections 


Sir—I would like to make three 
comments of a statistical nature on the 
results of the South African general 
election, described in your issue of 
April 26th. 


1. The swing in favour of the National- 
ists was about 5 per cent, but assuming 
that the Coloured’ voters voted 
Nationalist in the same ratio as they did 
in the 1958 elections of Coloured repre- 
sentatives, the swing in the vote works 
out at about 3 per cent. The swing was 
more pronounced in the Transvaal than 
elsewhere, but was nationwide. New regis- 
trations where the Nationalists enjoy a 
substantial majority as a result of the 
higher birth rate amongst Afrikaners 
could only have accounted for a swing of 
at the most 13 per cent. Where the 
additional support came from is impossible 
to say. The result in the constituency of 
Fort Beaufort, where the Nationalists 
polled 55 per cent of the votes, although 
only 51 per cent of the voters on the roll 
had their addresses and occupations in 
Afrikaans,seems to suggest some English- 
speaking support. With one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, everybody that 
publicly agnounced a change of political 
views was, however, Afrikaans speaking. 
I am therefore inclined to think that the 
swing was mainly due to a further con- 
solidation of the Afrikaners in the 
Nationalist party. Professor Keppel- 
Jones is probably not far from the mark 
when he states that they now enjoy the 
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support of 85 per cent of the Afrikaners. 
This should be compared with an esti- 
mated 75 per cent in 1948. 


2. The Nationalists polled some 140,000 
more votes than the United party, but 
the United party had 24 unopposed 
returns. Both parties have therefore 
claimed to enjoy the support of the 
majority of the white voters and have 
published exhaustive analyses in support 
of their view. My own calculations give 
it to the United party by about 7,000 
votes, but the margin of error in a hypo- 
thetical poll of 1,400,000 is bound to be 
larger and I feel that the only conclusion 
that can be drawn is that the white popu- 
lation is now about equally divided 
between the Nationalist and United 
parties with regard to their political views. 
This represents a substantial swing to the 
Nationalist party since 1948 when their 
support was estimated at just over 40 
per cent of the electorate, which did, 
however, include the coloured voters. 
The swing in respect of the white voters 
only must have been at least 5 per cent 
since 1948. 

3. The United party appears to have no 
prospect whatsoever of winning the next 
election. To gain a majority with the 
help of the coloured and native members 
of parliament, the swing against the 
Nationalists would have to be about 93 
per cent. To gain a working majority on 
their own, a swing of about 12 per cent 
is needed. Such a swing of opinion is 
quite unknown in South Africa. The 
swing to Dr Malan that put him into 
power in 1948 was only 73 per cent. The 
United party’s prospects seem now to 
depend entirely on the possibility of a 
rift in the Nationalist party. 


Yours faithfully, 


Cape Town H. pe G. Laurte 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 
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A Study of the Lobby in 
Great Britain 
S. E. Finer 


*“*An extraordinarily readable and 
lucid summary of a very large subject.”’ 


The Economist 


** A primer for the times.” 
Daily Telegraph 


12s. 6d 


THE LABOUR 
AND THE 
WOUNDS 


Massimo Salvadori 


The autobiography of a leader of 
Italy’s anti-fascist underground. 

** Old and new liberals, anyone who 
served in Italy, and all who travel there 
should read this book.”’ The Times 
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“ Bernie” 


Mr Baruch: The man, the myth, the 
eighty years 


By Margaret L. Coit. 
Gollancz. 784 pages. 42s. 


A MYSTERY surrounds this book. The 
dustjacket tells us that Mr Baruch 
threw open his great files of papers for 
it, but insisted that it be its author’s 
book in every sense of the word. Its 
author, however—but not until page 699 
—tells us that Mr Baruch closed his 
papers to her and withheld permission 
to cite his unpublished writings after 
she had worked on a preliminary draft 
for five years. No explanation is given 
us. One is certainly needed, for the 
author is, at least for one reader, over- 
adulatory of her subject. She permits 
herself to hint that Baruch’s success in 
life might have been greater had he 
risked failure more: and therefore that 
he may have recoiled at the thought that 
a book about him might fail. Mr 
Baruch clearly loved himself enough not 
to court failure. He did not run for 
office. He never took a really big and 
important job, after his successful cap- 
taincy of the War Industries Board under 
Wilson in the first world war. He re- 
fused the secretaryship of the Treasury 
and regretted it the rest of his life. He 
would not even become chairman of the 
Democrats’ National Committee when 
his party sorely needed him. 


Baruch seems to have believed that he 
could have been President had he not 
been a Jew. That did not stop other 
Jews from believing that they could. 
His Roman Catholicism did not make 
Al Smith think he would fail, and it may 
not make young Mr Kennedy think so 
now. Again, Baruch was not a: poli- 
tician ; but heaps of them failed to get 
that plum, whether they were Jews, 
Irish Catholics, atheists, adulterers, 
fathers of bastards, and so on, while 
many others got the plum who were no 
better. Was Mr Baruch over-ambitious, 
over-fond of success, and therefore over- 
frustrated by being Jewish ? The offers 
and opportunities he did get were mani- 
fold, and much greater than most of the 
American goyim in politics ever enjoyed. 
This may explain what seems undue 
emphasis on American brands of social 
anti-Semitism. A Gentile father objected 
to Baruch’s marriage to his daughter on 
account of the differences not of race 
but of religion; but most orthodox 
Jewish fathers (and mothers) object to 
it, too; and for “closeness” of family 
and society Jewish life takes much beat- 
ing. It is almost certain that the silly, 
snooty, set of the “400” snubbed Baruch 
and his wife. But Gentiles were snubbed 
too; and Gentiles up to Mr Baruch’s 
grade of intelligence and taste would 


not willingly have spent an evening in 
the society of the “ 400” for a thousand 
dollars. Why, then, did Mr Baruch rate 
them so high ? Miss Coit, an intelligent, 
trained, able biographer, does not tell us. 

Her book gives illuminating accounts 
of Baruch’s operations on Wall Street 
(he was a very thorough investigator 
before he invested in a company), poli- 
tical life in Washington, party conven- 
tions, the Peace Conference after 1918, 
the dumbfounding effect in London of 
Roosevelt’s death, and so on. Baruch 
was obviously a shrewd planner, a 
thinker-ahead: witness his prophecy in 
the last war that there would be no unem- 
ployment problem thereafter ; witness, 
too, his “ Baruch plan ” for international 
atomic control. He was courageous 
enough to clash with President Truman, 
in spite of their previous close collabo- 
ration. _ He is indubitably generous. 
Herbert Hoover said that “ Bernie” 
gave a million dollars to the Red Cross 
without making it public, and General 
Johnson called him “the most faithful, 
kindly and considerate man” he had 
known. Yet one of his friends, asked to 
sum up the Baruch career in a word, 
chose for it “frustration.” Miss Coit 
says no one would deny that more than 
her subject, who shies off violently from 
probing his own motives and from any- 
one who tries to search his “deeply 
forested interior.” 

All this being so Miss Coit’s book 
seems unduly long: too much about 
Elsinore, too little about Hamlet. It is 
full of interesting information, much of 
it elsewhere available ; it is interesting, 
if somewhat flowerily written. One’s 
sympathies are, for once, with an author, 
not with her subject. Hers must have 
been a tough assignment. Like those 
who took the Golden Road to Samar- 
kand, she must have been impelled by 
love of knowing what (to Mr Baruch) 
“should not be known.” Was that why 
the guillotine fel] after five years’ work ? 
Maybe ; but the work up to that point 
has not really made the book on the 
subject. And maybe, like the small 
boy’s apple, “there ain’t gonna be no 
core !” 


The Private Belloc — 


Letters from Hilaire Belloc 


Edited by Robert Speaight. 
Hollis and Carter. 313 pages. 30s. 


. is not surprising that Mr Speaight, 
confronted with such excellent stuff 
as the correspondence on which he drew 
for his biography of Hilaire Belloc, 
should have wished to use more of it 
than that biography could reproduce. 
The resulting volume is, as he explains, 
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in no sense a “Collected Letters.” It 
excludes much that has been already 
published and does not print in full 
many of the letters which it does in- 
clude ; it is, in fact, a limited anthology, 
the more tantalising since the reader 
cannot follow up his aroused curiosity 
by turning to a more comprehensive 
volume. , 


Within these limitations, however, 
“Letters from Hilaire Belloc” is a de- 
light. Belloc had the first and greatest 
of the letter-writer’s gifts ; that of focus- 
ing all his consciousness and powers, 
thought, emotion and wit, on the person 
to whom he was writing. It is the 
quality that makes a man a good con- 
versationalist as distinct from a mere 
good talker, a quality rather human than 
literary, and it appears unfailingly in 
these letters, whether Belloc is drawing 
on all the strength of the faith that is in 
him to comfort a friend who has lost 
her child, or entertaining Maurice Baring 
with limericks, or discoursing on current 
politics, or narrating one of his innumer- 
able journeys. He had, of course, the 
appropriate literary gifts as well ; vivid- 
ness and a knack for the thumbnail 
sketch, a fine capacity for extravagance, 
a spontaneous wit, a fund of allusion. 
(“ The position is ridiculous and the ex- 
pense is damnable ”—thus, in deadpan 
quotation, he sums up his reasons for 
not seeking re-election to Parliament.) 


Speaking thus for himself and in 
private, he is a far more sympathetic 
character than the Belloc of the books 
and the public prints. There is nothing 
in the letters of that faint distasteful hint 
of attitudinising which pervades his pub- 
lished work. Not that they indicate, by 
contrast, anything in the public Belloc 
that could properly be called insincerity ; 
on the contrary. Cleansed of self- 
righteous bluster, his convictions, 
opinions, likings and antipathies remain 
recognisably the same and transparently 
genuine. His friends were fortunate. 


East End Families 


Widows and Their Families 
By Peter Marris. 172 pages. 18s. 
The Family Life of Old People 


By Peter Townsend. 284 pages. 30s. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


HESE two essays in social research 

maintain the high standard set by 
the recently established Institute of 
Community Studies in its first survey, 
“Family and Kinship in East London.” 
They form a trilogy of studies, with 
unity of locale and common doctrine, 
that cast new light on the family as a 
living organism. 

There is something here for everyone, 
for social surveys are a meeting ground 
for laymen and specialists of varying 
disciplines, each with his own tests and 
standards. The survey methodologist 
should find much to praise ; sampling 
methods are strict ; sample sizes, though 
small, are unlikely to disturb even the 
fanatical purist ; interviewing techniques 
—the fieldwork was largely carried out 
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by the authors themselves—permitted 
intensive and wide-ranging’ discussions, 
thus avoiding the somewhat cramping 
effects of the more rigid formal question- 
naite. The lay reader will find’ both 
books very readable and _ stylistically 
superior to most social research:' the 
material is treated with lively sympathy, 
and individual cases come to life. Never- 
theless, the authors have not neglected 
to provide valuable material for experts 
in the sociological, psychological and 
anthropological fields, and for the 
administrator, there are the many impli- 
cations for policy. 

Although many findings of social sur- 
veys may appear commonplace, one 
striking Leitmotif emerges from both 
works: Bethnal Green, possibly modern 
society as a whole, is one vast matriarchy. 
The family pivots round the mother or 
grandmother, above all round the pro- 
verbial maternal mother-in-law; the 
“old man,” especially when he has re- 
tired, is very much the outsider in daily 
family life, while the newly married man 
tends to forsake his own family. 

Each work has its special interest. 
The most notable contribution of Mr 
Marris’s study of widowhood is a warm 
and sensitive treatment of grief and a 
powerful plea, in the light of current 
anomalies, for a major review of social 
insurance provision for widows. Mr 
Townsend focuses attention on two 
major problems of old age: the catas- 
trophic fall in income that accompanies 
retirement; and the vastly differing 
plights, vis-a-vis the welfare services, of 
old people who form part of an extended 
family and those who do not. For the 
old, even when they live alone, are truly 
isolated only where there is no family. 

Granted the limited financial resources 
of much social research, comment on the 
scope of these studies may seem churlish. 
How far the experience of Bethnal Green 
may be typical of Britain as a whole is 
an issue of which the authors are pro- 
perly aware. One is driven to ask how 
tar these findings would be paralleled 
not only in middle-class families, but also 
in the growing strata of suburbia and 
dormitory-land, which straddle the 
working and middle classes. How far 
do their conditions differ, or how far 
can social patterns and human experi- 
ence transcend material differences ? 
Further research could give added value 
to these studies. 


The Turn of the Tide 
The Englishman’s Food 


By J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbra- 
ham. Revised by D. F. Hollingsworth. 
Cape. 482 pages. 36s. 


AS Sir Jack Drummond’s death, 
Miss Hollingsworth, who had 
worked with him during the war in the 
Ministry of Food, undertook the revision 
of this book, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1939. Some of the earlier 
chapters have been curtailed to make 
room for new material and the book now 
provides a fascinating account of eating 
habits over five centuries. . 

In Tudor times, we are’ told, “the 
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Englishman of every class fed better 
than his counterpart on the Continent.” 
Needless to say, this did not mean fair 
shares for all. The Venetian Ambassador 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
comments: “The English, being great 
epicures and very avaricious by nature, 
indulge in the most delicate fare them- 
selves and give their households the 
coarsest bread and beer and cold meat 
baked on Sunday for the week, which, 
however, they allow them in great abun- 
dance.” There was a surprising variety 
of foods available in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; records refer to 
foods as varied as beef, bacon, garlic, 
lettuce, salted greens, olive oil, raisins, 
herrings, pepper and marmalade. 

Sir Jack was a biochemist and his book 
gives an expert’s view of the deficiencies 
in diet at different periods and the 
diseases that resulted. There are re- 
vealing accounts of meals in workhouses, 
hospitals, schools and prisons. Although 
the foundations of the science of nutri- 
tion were laid in the nineteenth century, 
it was only with the turn of the century 
that public concern was aroused. Of the 
general health of the English in the 
aftermath of the industrial revolution, 
Sir Jack wrote: “It is no exaggeration 
to say that the opening of the twentieth 
century saw malnutrition more rife in 
England than it had been since the great 
dearths of medieval and Tudor times.” 
It is a depressing thought that it re- 
quired two world wars to accelerate the 
study of nutritional science. In a new 
and final chapter to this book, unfortu- 
nately telescoped through lack of space, 
Miss Hollingsworth discusses the 
changes in food supply and policy since 
1914. 


Primus in Indis 


The First Punjabis 


By Mohammed Ibrahim Qureshi. 
Gale and Polden. 484 pages. 308. 


EGIMENTAL histories are designed for 
Captain Gunn. He turns hurriedly 
to the index and, finding his name men- 
tioned, sighs with relief ; for if his name 
does appear, the reference to his achieve- 
ments will be Jaudatory—or, at the worst, 
non-committal. Discretion of this kind 
has its merits, for the book is written to 
keep alive that intangible, so dear to most 
armies, the regimental tradition. To the 
outsider the long, detailed regimental his- 
tory serves another purpose: it reminds 
him that war is not just a matter of 
neat oblongs of colour or broad sweeping 
arrows on a map; it reminds him that 
war has a price. 

Why, then, single out for mention 
“The First Punjabis,” which in form 
differs not a jot from all the other his- 
tories? First because it is a worthy repre- 
sentative of the whole, presenting 
through the story of one regiment the 
history of military India. Secondly, 
because it has unique qualities. It deals 
with the oldest regiment, first raised in 
Madras in 1759—the year of Plassey—of 
the oid Indian army; it remains alive 
as a unit in the Pakistani army, its tradi- 
tions’ undimmed, having fought from 
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Wandiwash to Meiktila and having done 
its duty in the Punjab at the time of 
partition. It is written, moreover, by a 
serving Pakistani officer, who belongs to 
a regiment in which the present Chief 
of the General Staff of the Pakistani army 
as well as Field Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck have served. This book 
deserves to carry the motto won at 
Plassey by the old 39th Foot: Primus in 
Indis. 


Economists in Congress 


Stability and Progress in the 
World Economy 


Edited by D. C. Hague. 
Macmillan. 267 pages. 258. 


bg 1956 the International Economic 
Association celebrated the third 
triennial] meeting of its council with a 
general congress, open to any member 
of the various affiliated national associa- 
tions of economists, on the theme of 
“Stability and Progress in the World 
Economy.” Project and theme were 
both ambitious ; the theme, perhaps, too 
much so—although here it is only fair to 
distinguish between its suitability for 
debate and the suitability of that debate 
for compression into book form. 

As usual, the work of the conference 
was organised around a series of main 
papers each followed by an open discus- 
sion. The first two:papers were on the 
general problem of stability and progress 
as it confronts the richer countries of 
the world (Sir Dennis Robertson) and 
the poorer countries (Professor Jacob 
Viner). Professor Francois Perroux and 
Professor Gottfried Haberler dealt 
respectively with the real and the 
monetary factors in the quest for 
stability ; and Professor Erik Lundberg 
spoke on international stability and the 
national economy. As might be ex- 
pected, the standard is high; M. 
Perroux’s paper in particular, concerned 
with the general stabilising or destabilis- 
ing effects of particular changes in 
demand, techniques or localisation, con- 
tains a treatise’s worth of original and 
important thinking. But while the 
Participants in the congress must have 
taken away with them, for the most part, 
an eminently worthwhile sense of mutual 
illumination, the study of their proceed- 
ings yields very little in the way of 
authoritative agreement or even, in 
general, of clearly confronted and 
documented dissent. To choose at ran- 
dom a few questions from among those 
arising in debate. Is inflation, whether 
deliberate or accepted as a necessary by- 
product, a suitable means for financing 
national development ? Are differing 
rates of growth between different 
countries an inevitable, or a serious 
cause of instability? Is full employ- 
ment compatible with a steady, or even 
a tolerably slowly-rising, level of prices? 
Are floating exchange rates preferable to 
conformity with the requirements of a 
fixed parity ? On none of these familiar 
conundrums is it any more possible, after 
reading “ Stability and Progress,” to cite 
a consensus of scientific opinion. No 
doubt the inevitably ruthless summaris- 
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ing of discussion conceals, in one instance 
or another, certain shifts in the balance 
of convictions, the germinating of certain 
salutary doubts, certain hardenings of 
attitude ; and the reader can sometimes 
glimpse not only the primary impact of 
agreement or disagreement but some- 
thing of the process by which disagree- 
ment becomes specific and ultimately 
capable of resolution—the process of 
coming to terms or to grips. Over so 
wide a field, swarming with so many 
newly-started hares, it is however im- 
possible for the most gifted of 
rapporteurs to convey the extent, or the 
deficiencies, of this process. It is better, 
in fact, to read “ Stability and Progress ” 
as a collection of related essays and 
loosely related comments than to court 
disappointment by looking in it for a 
report on the state of world economic 
epinion. 


The Epic Spirit 


The Epic Strain in the English 
Novel 


By E. M. W. Tillyard. 
Chatto and Windus. 208 pages. 21s. 


ITERARY kinds, Dr Tillyard believes, 

exist and are distinguishable ; each 
answers to certain clear habits and 
motions of the human mind. The epic is 
such a kind, and it is constituted by its 
communal or choric quality. “The epic 
writer must express the feelings of a large 
group of people living in or near his own 
time.” Tragedy, although it cannot lack 
some imprint of .its age, is in its essence 
timeless. But the epic in a_ sense 
subsumes the tragic. “It is when the 
tragic intensity is included in the group- 
consciousness of an age, when the 
narrowly timeless is combined with the 
variegatedly temporal, that the epic 
attains its full growth.” Moreover, the 
epic requires faith in the system of beliefs 
or way of life it bears witness to. “ Only 
when people have faith in their own age 
can they include the maximum of life in 
their -vision.” 

These principles have already been 
given exemplification in Dr Tillyard’s 
earlier work, “The English Epic and Its 
Background.” He now applies them in 
the field of the novel—a vague entity that 
can answer to most of the habits of mind 
from which the literary kinds proper 
cerive. In “Robinson Crusoe,” in 
“Waverley,” “Rob Roy” and “The 
Heart of Midlothian,” in “ Nostromo ”™ 
and in “ The Old Wives’ Tale” the epic 
spirit is, he argues, unchallengeably pre- 
eminent; these have the sustained 
iniensity lacking in “Tom Jones,” and 
they have the choric appeal that 
“ Ulysses,” epic in its intentions, loses 
amid such negative feelings as the sense 
of exile and of being odd man out. 
“ Middlemarch,” in which Dr Tillyard 
formerly felt George Eliot to have got 
nearer to the epic than any other of the 
great Victorian novelists, he now decides 
must be turned down. It deals not with 
a group but with individuals ; it is a novel 
of personal relations, with a morality 
turning upon problems of individual 
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choice. So in its place we have Arnold 
Bennett’s masterpiece—accompanied by 
a pleasing expression of surprise on Dr 
Tillyard’s part that it “insisted after all 
in getting an honourable place in this 
volume.” 

But the volume is not in the least a 
barren affair of affixing or removing 
labels. What its author is talking about 
is really there—and moreover the reader 
will be equally delighted and instructed 
when the author is talking about some- 
thing else. On Conrad nothing better has 
been written. Sulaco is shown as one of 
the supremely realised places and 
societies in all literature ; a miraculous 
power of keeping everything and all 
people present simultaneously is revealed 
in the book’s sheer wealth of unexpected 
small touches. “It is the same power 
that Homer commands in the Iliad when 
he suddenly mentions the insignificant 
military class of storekeepers or tells us 
that Patroclus’s captive maidservants, 
when they lamented his death, were in 
reality lamenting their own unhappy 
lot.” Admirers of “Nostromo” will 
admire this essay. They will also be 
delighted with the unassuming sketch- 
map of Costaguana which Dr Tillyard 
reproduces on his last page. 


Philosophy Among the 
Tribes 


Function, Purpose, and Powers 


By Dorothy Emmet. 
Macmillan. 300 pages. 28s. 


“S45 LESSINGS and curses,” writes Pro- 
fessor Emmet, “are | probably 
among the most- ancient and - universal 
forms of religious act.” They also spring 
readily to the lips of anyone who reads 
her latest book, which presents “ some 
concepts in the study of individuals and 
societies.” For while it is a welcome 
change for concepts like “ function ” and 
“ purpose” to be presented at work in 
the probings of social anthropologists 
instead of merely in the paradigm cases 
of everyday speech, it is also infuriating 
to be led through such a jungle of 
erudite exposition that one can only 
curse the anthropologists who luxuriate 
in Professor Emmet’s philosophical path. 
The book is proclaimed as a new 
approach to certain questions in political 
philosophy and the philosophy of 
religion, It may well be ; but it is never 
altogether clear what the philosophical 
problems are that are being approached 
by this somewhat devious and tribe- 
infested route. Professor Emmet is in 
little danger of committing the philo- 
sophical sin of ignoring important con- 
ceptual distinctions ; for she.surveys a 
vast field of literature to introduce the 
concepts of “function,” “ purpose,” 
“powers,” and “vocation.” But it is 
also a philosophical sin to make (or 
quote) distinctions that do little work in 
an argument. And the reader is never 
quite clear what thesis is being argued. 
“Interesting” he constantly reflects, 
“but so what ? ” 
With the massive erudition displayed 
in so small a compass Professor Emmet 
could have written at least three books. 
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She might have concentrated on the 
vexed problem of explanation in the 
social sciences. She has most illumin- 
ating things to say about the illegitimate 
transfer of functional explanations, 
which make good sense in physics and 
physiology, to the social field. But she 
breaks off when she is, as it were, poised 
to take a decisive step in clarifying the 
conceptual issues involved. Or she 
might have used her distinctions to 
clarify problems about the justification 
of authority, which have been tradition- 
ally associated with questions about the 
purpose of the state. Or she might have 
elaborated a fascinating thesis in 
sociology about the importance of people 
with a vocation in shaping social change. 
As it is she flirts with all these problems 
—and with many more; but she never 
gets beyond the stage of setting the 
scene for an engagement that never 
materialises. 

Professor Emmet once seemed to have, 
to use her own word, a “ vocation” for 
metaphysics. She did her training with 
an admirable book on “ The Nature of 
Metaphysical Thinking.” But somehow 
she faltered when confronted with the 
task of doing metaphysics herself, and 
to slump back into the accepted view 
that philosophy is merely conceptual 
analysis. The result is that when she 
does conceptual analysis it seems some- 
what mechanical—as if her heart is not 
in the job. Indeed one feels that- her 
heart is now really with the tribes and 
that the excitement which was once 
aroused by the prospect of a new cate- 
gorical scheme has flowed into the con- 
templation of the fascinating lives of the 
Nuer, the Nuber,:and the Navaho. And 
these, as a matter of fact, give rise to few 
philosophical problems. 


OTHER BOOKS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. 
Volume VI—1953-54. Edited by Phyllis 
Deane. Published for the International 
Association for Research in Income and 
bag by Bowes and Bowes. 139 pages. 
37s. 6d. 


This volume, the sixth in a well-arranged, 
well-indexed bibliographical series, gives 
annotated references to material published 
on income and wealth and related subjects 
in more than fifty countries during 1953 
and 1954, 


THE Muipp1_e East 1958: A Survey and 
Directory of the Countries of the Middle 
East. Europa Publications. 477 pages. 
£3 10s. : 

A useful reference book on a rapidly 
changing part of the world. The back- 
ground information on the individual coun- 
tries is straightforward and covers a wealth 
of history in remarkably few words. 


SociaL SEcuRITY: A Workers’ Education 
Manual. International Labour Organisation. 
132 pages. 4s. 6d. 


COMMONWEATH UNIVERSITIES YEARBOOK 
1958. Edited by J. F. Foster. Printed by 
R. and R. Clark for the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
1.337 pages. £4 4s. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE MINERAL 
INDUSTRY: Production, Exports and Im- 
ports 1951-56. HM Stationery Office. 371 
pages. £1 7s. 6d. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








The 
Unloved 
Ones 


WASHINGTON, DC 
OsT of the parties involved in the Latin American 
M riots are likely to gain from the occasion. Mr 
Nixon has a better chance of becoming President 
of the United States, the Latins will probably have more 
attention paid to their economic predicament, and the Com- 
munists have of course reaped a propaganda harvest. It 
is being said privately that the Latins have left no stone 
unturned in advancing Mr Nixon’s career. His exemplary 
conduct under fire, followed by his triumphant reception in 
Washington, has for the first time made criticism of him 
seem to be in almost as poor taste as criticism of President 
Eisenhower was considered to be throughout his first term 
of office. On the other hand, beneath the florid expressions 
of Latin regret, there lurks in the South American mind 
a certain satisfaction that the United States has recognised 
a Communist menace in its own hemisphere. For many 
years the Latins, raising their hands dutifully on the 
American side at the United Nations, have been bitterly 
measuring their own slices of economic aid against the 
much larger helpings going to more dubious friends. This 
has prompted the well-worn sarcasm that the Republics 
should import a few Communists in order to make sure of 
their share. 

While what happened to the Vice President has caused 
some officials to insist that the United States ought not 
to reward insults and should remain austerely aloof from 
governments that cannot or will not control their own 
mobs, this does not appear to be the predominant reaction. 
On the contrary, the lesson is being drawn in many quarters 
that the despatch of a one-man debating team to foreign 
universities, however gallant the challenge to the students 
to come out and argue, is no substitute for a policy. 
Unkind critics of Mr Dulles have dug up one of the first 
speeches he made on taking office at the beginning of 1953. 
In it he attacked his predecessors for becoming “so 
preoccupied with some of these problems in Europe and 
Asia” that they had taken South America too much for 
granted. In fact by taking on himself almost the sole 
responsibility for making policy Mr Dulles, in spite of his 
extraordinary memory and capacity for hard work, has 
committed the United States to an even more extreme 
preoccupation with the main battle fronts of the cold war. 
Although the question of what to do about the excess 
supplies of Chilean copper, Colombian coffee and Peruvian 
lead is a tough one and the question of whether to give 
democratic governments softer conditions in qualifying for 
aid than are given to dictatorships is almost as baffling, 
they are not of that intractable order which requires Russian 


co-operation. As Mr James Reston wrote in the New York 
Times last Sunday: 

The truth is that the Administration has for long been 
diverted from serious allied problems it could have done 
something about into an overwhelming concentration on 
Soviet problems it can do very little about. 

When challenged at the National Press Club on Wednes- 
day as to whether his debating with radical students at Latin 
American universities was compatible with the dignity of his 
office, Mr Nixon vigorously defended his methods of diplo- 
macy. He contended that in under-developed countries it 
was no use dealing only with the ruling élite at cocktail 
party level, since this left a free field to Communist influ- 
ences on the forces of the future in labour movements and 
universities. In his opinion, American spokesmen should 
take firm positions on such central issues as preferring demo- 
cracies to dictatorships. Only the day before, Mr Dulles 
had expounded the orthodox diplomatic view that one could 
not do business according to such distinctions, since it 
would soon involve all kinds of arbitrary judgments about 
the exact shade of internal regimes in other countries. The 
contrast reflected the different backgrounds of the two men 
—Mr Dulles comes from the cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
pre-first world war diplomacy, while Mr Nixon is a true 
child of the age of propaganda. But the Vice President has 
been making a serious effort to come to grips, however 
crudely, with a problem that must often have baffled his 
older colleague—how to avoid identifying America with 
archaic governments that are inevitably strengthened for 
the short run by the receipt of American aid. 


HE first impact of the riots on Congress, coming as they 
did just when mobs were burning American libraries 
elsewhere around the world, was to put some life into the 
flat debate on this year’s legislation on foreign aid. As 
might have been expected, both sides derived support for 
their viewpoints. Opponents of foreign aid have for many 
years rested on the cliché that “ you cannot buy friends ” 
and every instance of anti-Americanism is taken as a con- 
firmation of the futility of passing out dollars around the 
world. Representative Colmer of Mississippi declared 
flatly that: 


Today American prestige, after expenditure of over $100 
billion in trying to buy friendship abroad, is possibly at 
its lowest ebb since the Spanish-American war. 

However, his attempt to cut off all economic aid was easily 
defeated and the determination that the Communists must 
not be allowed to deflect American purposes by working 
up a few mobs seems to have carried more weight than 
the argument that Americans, being unappreciated, should 
sulk in their own tent. But although Washington’s reaction, 
by and large, has been phlegmatic, there is evidence of a 
more impatient mood building up across the country and 
the anti-American incidents may have a delayed action effect 
even though they seem to have arrived too late to prejudice 
the aid programme this year. Meanwhile the sterner test will 
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probably come over foreign trade. The Administration may 
have been sleeping at the switch in its handling of relations 
with its “ good neighbours ” but the immediate grievances 
that caused most of the trouble arose from the fact that it is 
Congress that controls important segments of American 
policy. Quotas to cut down the market in the United 
States for the oil and metals on which many of the Latin 
economies depend, and which are of great concern to 
Canada as well, are the price being demanded by many 
key Senators and Congressmen for extension of the 
President’s authority to make concessions on tariffs. 

Despite some initial murmuring to the contrary, the 
State Department is now cleaving to the obviously sensible 
line that, although Communist agents are ever alert to 
seize what advantages offer themselves, there is no evidence 
to supiport the idea that the simultaneous outbursts of 
anti-American violence in different parts of the world were 
part of a co-ordinated plan. Mr Robert Murphy, the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, told the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which is holding an investigation behind 
closed doors, that it would be wise to concentrate on the 
very varied, and indeed often quite contradictory, local 
causes of dissatisfaction with the United States. Some 
of the professional diplomats are hoping that those 
politicians who are mainly interested in striking attitudes 
will learn something about the nature of diplomacy from 
recent experiences. 

Events in France have, in the opinion of these pro- 
fessionals, demonstrated why the United States could not 
have followed a more flamboyantly anti-colonial line in 
North Africa. Every responsible official from the President 
downwards has been taking quite exceptional steps to 
prevent any quotable American comment on France 
emerging from Washington. But in the Defence Depart- 
ment quiet studies are going ahead on alternative plans for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation in case France 
ceases altogether to be a reliable ally. From now on the 
existing preference for West Germany will inevitably be 
more marked, as will the opposition to any idea of 
disengaging Nato forces from Germany and basing them 
instead to the west of the Rhine. 


Crusade That Failed 


HE only beneficiaries of the failure of Mr Harold 

Stassen’s latest, and probably last, attempt to free the 
Republican party from its bondage to unimaginative con- 
servatism will be the Democrats. For whatever his 
opponents may say, Mr Stassen’s chances of winning the 
Governorship of Pennsylvania would have been brighter 
than are those of Mr McGonigle, the choice of the party 
machine who is also the choice of the state’s Republican 
voters for their candidate in next November’s contest. 
Since only party members could vote in last Tuesday’s 
primary election, Mr Stassen’s heavy defeat was evidence 
only of his inability to arouse the enthusiasm of registered 
Republicans and the small turnout does not suggest that 
they found much inspiration in Mr McGonigle, an experi- 
enced pretzel manufacturer but an inexperienced political 
campaigner. Mr Stassen would have had the advantage 
of being a dynamic personality, with a long fighting record, 
well known to the independent voters who will decide the 
result of the November election ; to them his reputation 
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as a crusader for disarmament and against the Republican 
regulars would have had more appeal than it did for the 
party faithful. 

Some such appeal is essential if the series of Democratic 
victories in Pennsylvania is to be checked this year, for they 
are based as much on disgust with the hide-bound, self- 
centred and disrupted Republican machine in the state as 
they are upon real faith in Democratic principles. In any 
case the Republicans needed the best candidate they could 
get to beat the Democrat, Mr David Lawrence, one of his 
party’s established national figures ; his record as Mayor of 
the steel city of Pittsburgh should be specially useful in an 
election in which the main issue seems sure to be the 
economic difficulties of the state. At this point it is being 
generally assumed, perhaps prematurely, that Mr Lawrence 
will win. Of greater interest and national importance are 
his chances of carrying with him the retiring Democratic 
Governor, Mr Leader, a more controversial and less influ- 
ential man, who is running for the Senate seat left vacant 
by a Republican, Mr Edward Martin. Representative Hugh 
Scott, a staunch supporter of President Eisenhower and a 
strong candidate, is attempting to hold this seat for his 
party ; it is one which the Democrats need if their hopes 


of increasing their narrow majority in the Senate are to 
be fulfilled. 


Victories in Committee 


HERE foreign aid, foreign trade and defence reorgan- 
\ isation are concerned, the President has nailed his 
colours to the mast and the preliminary battles in committee 
show that his new determination not to surrender has 
served surprisingly well. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is now at work restoring part of the modest cut 
in funds voted by the House when it passed this year’s 
authorisation for foreign aid. On modernising the defence 
establishment, Mr Vinson, the chairman of the House Armed 
Forces Committee and formerly the Navy’s congressional 
sheet anchor, has capitulated on a broad front to the impres- 
sive array of informed witnesses who stressed the need for 
streamlining the chain of command and giving the Secretary 
of Defence clear and unchallengeable authority over the 
individual services. 

Mr Eisenhower, while tactfully applauding the committee 
for “dealing positively ” with all the major points he had 
raised, is pressing his advantage ; he has given notice that 
he is not satisfied with the way the committee has watered 
down on two vital issues the authority he wanted to give to 
the Secretary of Defence. Its Bill provides that if any 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff objects to a decision 
of the Secretary to merge, reassign or abolish any important 
combatant function of the services, Congress must have sixty 
days in which to over-rule him ; it could do this by passing 
a concurrent resolution, which requires only a majority 
vote. The President’s plan would, in effect, have required 
a two-thirds vote and thus made it harder for Congress to 
thwart the Secretary and less attractive for the services to 
pull political strings. Mr Eisenhower also wished to elimi- 
nate the present requirement that the services must be 
“separately administered ” and he objects to the language 
which the committee substituted in order to safeguard the 
existence of each service. In other respects, while the word- 
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ing of the committee’s Bill is far less sweeping than that 
proposed by the White House, the President’s chief requests 
have all been granted and the unanimity of the committee is 
a good omen for a safe journey through Congress. 

The same cannot be said for the Bill extending the trade 
agreements programme, although the Administration by a 
judicious mixture of firmness, small compromises, and 
political wire-pulling of the kind which the President usually 
scorns, has persuaded the fearful House Ways and Means 
Committee to approve—by 18 votes to 7—a Bill which 
gives the President the five-year extension and almost all 
the tariff-cutting power he sought. The protectionists, irri- 
tated rather than placated by concessions which they regard 
as meaningless, are lying in wait for the Bill on the floor. 
But at least the President’s firmness has given the House a 
clear-cut choice. 


Per Ardua ad Lunam 


N the past week the Russians have launched a 2,900 lb 
I satellite and the Americans have launched a 19-man 
space agency charged with catching up with it. The easy 
nonchalance with which Russia has put into the sky a 
piece of equipment a hundred times bigger than anything 
the Americans themselves have got aloft (and the curl of 
Pravda’s lip in making the comparison) have confirmed 
fears that the Russians are a very long way ahead, probably 
two years or more, in the race for space. The President’s 
proposal for a National Aeronautics and Space Agency to 
help close the gap has moved swiftly through the first 
stages of its congressional journey. A Bill to create the 
agency, which will co-ordinate all the non-military aspects 
of research into space, and all but a few of whose members 
will be civilians, was passed unanimously on Monday by 
the committee dealing with it in the House of Representa- 
tives. It may encounter opposition in the Senate, many 
of whose members want to strengthen the services’ role. 
To meet these demands, the President has already amended 
his original proposal to make it clear that all military prob- 
lems remain the responsibility of the Department of 
Defence ; any jurisdictional disputes between the two bodies 
that cannot be settled by a special liaison committee will 
go to him for a decision. The civilian agency will be 
entitled to employ a much larger staff of senior scientists 
than the Defence Department, and it may even build and 
operate its own satellites. 

Just how big a task the agency faces can be seen from the 
estimate that the Russians used a rocket with a thrust of 
500,000 pounds to propel the latest sputnik. The American 
Jupiter-C rockets which sent the two Explorers into orbit 
were mere pipsqueak 83,000-pounders, and the “lunar 
probe ” rockets planned by the services will have a thrust 
of less than a third of the demonstrated Russian model. 
Dr Herbert York, the chief scientist of the Defence Depart- 
ment’s advanced research agency, estimates that next year 
the Americans will be able to put satellites of rather less 
than one-tenth of Sputnik III’s size into relatively “ easy ” 
orbits (that is, those running close to the equator) ; and the 
Titans and Atlases for a really big jump forward are unlikely 
to be available before the early nineteen-sixties. And, 
above all these worries, glows the moon. General Medaris, 
the military head of the Army’s space research section, thinks 
that the Russians could already get a 600-Ib satellite into its 
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vicinity. The one cheerful piece of news in the past week 
was the successful recovery of the nose cone of a Jupiter 
rocket from the Atlantic on Sunday. If the United States 
has really solved the re-entry problem, at least for inter- 
mediate-range missiles, the new agency will receive a useful 
thrust on its journey after the sputnik, 


Patent Reforms Pending 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ENATOR O’Mahoney’s efforts to improve the federal laws 

governing patents, which started three years ago with 
a blast, are now reduced to a series of plaintive bleats. The 
preliminary report of the Senate Sub-Committee on Patents, 
Trademarks and Copyrights, of which he is chairman, 
pointed out that the patent system should be adjusted to 
modern conditions, that the Patent Office and the courts 
are in conflict as to what is and what is not patentable, 
and that the Patent Office needs a larger staff and better 
salaries. The fourth recommendation called for a new court 
of patent appeals. The latest report of the subcommittee 
lists most of these aims, but they are subordinated to the 
international aspects of the patent system, which the post- 
sputnik defence programme has made important. The 
need for interchange of scientific information between the 
United States and other free nations, the desirability of 
translating and disseminating scientific data, the wisdom of 
studying foreign patent systems—these are, the subjects now 
claiming first place. ; 

This change of focus is in part a symptom of te Senate’s 
susceptibility to public opinion. It may also reflect the fact 
that the subcommittee’s funds are running out; of the 
$80,000 appropriated for its work in 1955, only $6,000 is 
left. Its chief legal counsel has resigned tc go into private 
practice ; its assistant counsel is teaching law in Wisconsin. 
If more funds are to be secured, so that new investigations 
can be undertaken, these must be given an up-to-date look. 

The subcommittee has published eight studies of various 
aspects of the patent system and many more are on the way. 
Useful as they may be as additions to the literature for 
patents, none of these studies has yet produced the clear 
evidence of an abuse crying for correction, or the brilliant 
solution of a puzzling problem, from which crusades spring. 
The mild Bills sponsored by the subcommittee failed to 
come to a vote in 1957, and may well suffer the same fate 
in 1958. Yet whether or not they become law, these Bills 
are significant in both temper and direction. All of them 
are designed to uphold the patent system rather than to 
destroy it, and to improve the functioning of the Patent 
Office. All are straws in a breeze which, though still 
capricious, has recently been blowing with increased strength 
in favour of improving and strengthening the operation of 
the laws through which the government rewards invention. 

How great a change this means can only be understood 
by recalling the bitter hostility toward the patent laws which 
has prevailed for more than a decade. Senator O'Mahoney, 
who now speaks so fair, made his original reputation during 
the hearings of the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in 1939 to 1941, which exposed monopolistic abuses 
of the patent laws so flagrant that the system itself, corner- 
stone of industrial progress though it is, fell into public dis- 
repute and for a time seemed threatened with destruction. 
The country, appalled at the practices revealed in the Hart- 
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ford Empire case, began to distrust both patents and paten- 
tees. The conviction that patents were being issued too 
freely and were rendering unholy aid to monopoly reached 
as far as the Supreme Court. Industries which were com- 
pletely dependent on the validity of their patents faced a 
period in which the tendency of the courts was to declare 
invalid any patent brought before them. 

Meanwhile the Patent Office, operating under this cloud 
of disesteem, was pinched for funds by one censorious 
Congress after another, until its staff began to wither away, 
and its primary work of examining and passing on applica- 
tions for patents fell as much as two years behind schedule. 
Increasingly timorous, Patent Commissions responded by 
shaving their budgets and reducing their forces still further. 
So deadly was the combination of judicial disapproval and 
administrative confusion that the situation began to attract 
the attention of disreputable financiers, who found it profit- 
able to launch an attack on the patents that sustained a 
manufacturer’s business, and then to buy up the business 
cheap. Patent raiding began to be an increasingly frequent 
hazard. 


T has taken twenty years to repair the damage that was 

done and to restore a more judicial view of the patent 
system. During that interval specific reforms have been 
advocated to lessen the possibility of abuse, but these made 
little progress and the public hostility to patents persisted. 
The first sign that it was fading came in 1952, when 
Congress, yielding to the alarm of industry, passed a long- 
needed codification of the patent laws, which also contained 
a number of technical changes designed to strengthen patent 
rights. That was followed by a quiet campaign organised 
by interested lawyers to strengthen the Patent Office and 
improve its administration. They persuaded Congress to 
give the Patent Office more funds than it had courage to 
ask for itself, and then recruited for it a new pool of 
examiners by going straight to the colleges and persuading 
graduates that here was a career worth entering. This has 
made it possible to break up a paralysing log-jam of applica- 
tions for patents. 

Finally, there came a hint that the courts might be 
reconsidering their destructive attitudes towards patents. 
Most of them were slow to respond to the changing climate 
of opinion. But one of the more perceptive judges, Mr 
Learned Hand, then of the United States Court of Appeals 
in New York, gave an opinion in a patent suit involving 
the optical firm of Bausch & Lomb. In effect, it said that 
he had previously been led by the example of the Supreme 
Court, with its “unexpressed and unacknowledged mis- 
giving about the increased facility with which patents are 
being granted,’ to throw out one patent after another. 
But he now saw evidence in the Patent Act of 1952 that 
Congress, far from wishing the patent system to be 
destroyed, wanted it to be upheld and strengthened. He 
held that the patent in question was valid. 

This opinion has created wide interest among lawyers. 
Attempts were made to take the Bausch & Lomb case to 
the Supreme Court, and there was hope—which so far has 
been unfulfilled—that Judge Hand’s comment might lead 
the nine Justices to clarify their position. Until they do, 
Congress and the courts will continue to be at loggerheads 
and the standards required for a valid patent will remain 
uncertain. It is that uncertainty which Senator O'Mahoney 
is trying to dispel. 
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Reluctant Emancipator 


Y 1963, the hundredth anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Negroes hope to achieve full legal 
equality. It is not surprising, therefore, that they felt some 
impatience last week when President Eisenhower counselled 
patience and forbearance, particularly as he was speaking to 
a Negro audience for the first time since 1954, and at a 
moment when the South, fighting to keep Negro children 
out of its white schools, seems to have exhausted the possi- 
bilities of legal delay. Seven southern states still refuse 
to allow any Negro children in their tax-supported schools ; 
next September Virginia, the ringleader, will probably 
see the first clash between the federal courts and the 
determination of the state to shut its schools rather than 
permit them to admit Negroes. A federal judge has 
now named the beginning of the autumn term as the date 
when schools in Charlottesville must comply ; the same 
deadline is about to be set for Norfolk and Newport News, 
and Arlington, in the shadow of the capital, has just had its 
appeal to the Supreme Court rejected. 

At his press conference last week Mr Eisenhower was 
asked whether any steps were being taken to prevent the 
pattern established in Little Rock (where federal troops had 
to be sent to enforce a court order) from being repeated in 
Virginia. Mr Eisenhower replied by disclaiming any inten- 
tion of authorising a Gestapo—an admirable but surely 
irrelevant sentiment—but reaffirmed his intention of up- 
holding the law as interpreted by the Supreme Court. In 
Little Rock itself this course has not, so far, scored any 
notable, or lasting, success. The President’s order with- 
drawing the state troops from the Central High School at 
the end of the school year and releasing them from federal 
service clearly implied that they would return if the com- 
munity itself could not see that the court order to admit 
Negro children was honoured. But it will not be easy to 
order the troops back in cold blood if Arkansas remains 
obdurate. 

It may well be an even more complicated matter to up- 
hold the orders of federal courts in Virginia, with its battery 
of anti-integration laws. There may not be any mob violence, 
actual or fabricated, to justify the dispatch of federal troops 
—although the climate of opinion in the southern states has 
encouraged fanatics to put bombs in a number of Negro 
and Jewish institutions. One small encouragement is the 
confirmation, over almost unanimous southern opposition 
and after months of delay, of Mr Gordon Tiffany to be 
staff director of the new Civil Rights Commission ; but it 
is not concerned with the schools. 


Leaks and a Drought 


““w EAKS ” come in a steady drizzle in Washington, which 

has long had the reputation of being a capital where 
civil servants and generals talk with unusual readiness to 
friendly journalists and Congressmen. Last week it became 
known that the State Department, which like other govern- 
ment agencies is reported to be anxious to control this 
unofficial trickle of information, has been doing some 
internal caulking. An old rule has been revived by which 
members of the department who give interviews to journa- 
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lists are required to draw up memoranda on what they said, 
and officials in the intelligence and research section (who 
deal in. information that sets reportorial noses twitching) 
will have their contacts with newspapermen limited. 

The rule about memoranda, at any rate, seems to be a 
reasonable enough measure if it is used simply to ensure 
that conversations are reported accurately ; but the press, 
ever vigilant against secretiveness in government, sees the 
whole operation as another restriction on the public’s right 
to know what is going on inside the Administration. The 
Department of Defence, where inter-service rivalries have 
encouraged volubility among competing generals and 
admirals, is trying to restore discipline by centralising the 
information departments of the various services. The 
New York Times reported earlier this year that some 
reporters, particularly those covering the Defence Depart- 
ment, suspect that they are being “shadowed.” The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation disclaims any knowledge 
of this, but it is not clear that the intelligence agencies are 
equally innocent. 

In any case, many members of Congress and of the press 
are anxious to establish not merely the right but also the 
duty of officials to reveal what is going on inside their 
departments except where official secrets are concerned. A 
Bill was passed by the House of Representatives last month, 
and is now working its way through the Senate, to amend 
an ancient Act of 1789 which allows departments to pre- 
scribe regulations for the “custody, use and preservation ” 
of their records. The authors of the new Bill want to make 
sure that this relic of Congress’s first year cannot be used 
to justify the witholding of information from the public. 
But, even if the Bill is passed, it is doubtful whether it will 
achieve its sponsors’ aim of opening up the government’s 
files to investigators thirsty for the truth. Even if the 
departments cannot invoke the 1789 statute, they can invoke 
the equally time-honoured “ executive privilege ” by which, 
under the doctrine of the separation of powers, the Adminis- 
tration holds itself entitled to keep its knowledge to itself 
when it judges that the public interest requires it. The 
proposed Bill may remove one excuse for silence, but unless 
the “ executive privilege ” can be challenged in the courts it 
will be difficult to make unwilling men talk. 


Red Ink on Labour’s Books 


HE pinch of the recession is now being felt on both 
"Tide of the bargaining table. It is not known how deep 
a dent 1958 is going to make in the income of the trade 
unions, which last year reached about $620 million, but the 
big industry-wide groups, such as the automobile workers, 
which in the past have set the pace for the rest of the labour 
movement, are hard hit. Some 400,000 members of the 
United Automobile Workers are out of work and hence 
excused from payment of dues, at a monthly cost to the 
union of about $450,000. The steel workers, with 250,000 
out of work, are losing even more. Although both trade 
unions are wealthy—the steel workers have total assets of 
$23 million and the automobile workers of $35 million— 
most of their reserves are locked up in special funds, such as 
the automobile workers $24 million strike fund; for day-to- 
day operations they may be as short as the smaller unions 
which are in real trouble. Craft unions of skilled workers 
have escaped lightly, because members must keep up their 
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payments to qualify for insurance and death benefits. What 
must be most exasperating to the virtuous industrial unions, 
however, is the flourishing state of the teainsters, who were 
expelled last year for bad behaviour from the American 
Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations. 

The federation itself is having to retrench, partly because 
the income it derives from a 5 cent a month tax on the 
members of its affiliated trade unions has fallen, but more 
because the expulsion of the teamsters and several small 
tainted unions has cost it about $1 million a year. This is 
one reason advanced for the retiring, firing, and reassignment 
last January of nearly half of the federation’s own 
organisers—which has led to the embarassing spectacle 
of the temple of labour in Washington being picketed as 
“ anti-union.” According to the organisers themselves, who 
early in 1957 formed a small union of their own, the truth 
is that the federation as an employer is as little adverse to 
union-smashing as private enterprise. If the federation is so 
badly off, they ask, why cannot its officers accept a temporary 
reduction in salary, as the officers of the automobile workers 
have done ? 


The National Labour Relations Board has now unani- 
mously over-ruled the federation’s contention that organisers 
are “ management representatives ” and, if an election shows 
that a majority of the organisers still employed favour a 
union, the AFL-CIO will have to bargain with it, as it does 
with other groups of its employees. No doubt the federation 
is over-staffed, since it inherited the employees of both the 
merged organisations. But if, as it says, it is going to aban- 
don its own organisational efforts, which have been ineffec- 
tive, and concentrate on better public relations, it has made 
a poor start. 


Indoor Haymaking 


MERICAN farmers no longer need to wait for the sun to 
shine to make hay—nor do they even need fields. A 

new “grass incubator,” using the hydroponic system, 
enables fresh grass to be grown indoors all the year round 
by means of artificial sunlight and air-conditioning. Prices 
of the incubators vary from $2,880 to $5,580 and the cost 
of growing grass from $10 to $14 a ton, depending on the 
local price of seed, labour and, above all, electricity for the 
sun lamps, which never go out, and for the air pumps. This 
is cheaper than dry fodder in states such as Colorado, New 
York and Wisconsin, which have severe snowbound winters 
during which dairy cows cannot graze out of doors ; more- 


over, the vitamins in the fresh grass make it a more valuable 
food. 


Pre-germinated seeds of any cereal are put in stainless 
steel trays in culture tanks, piled one above the other, and 
a chemical solution, containing all the vital fertilisers— 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, etc.—drips through. In 
less than a week each tray will produce 30 to 35 Ib of 
grass, six inches high, from five lb of seeds. This can 


be pulled off and fed to cattle, roots and all, since no soil 
is attached. The labour involved in the whole process 
averages only about an hour a day. It is claimed for 
the incubator that it could make dairy farming profitable in 
patts of the country where extra pasture land is unobtain- 
able or climatic conditions unfavourable. 
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Parisian Panorama 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HAT might have been the end proved to be only the 
beginning. General de Gaulle’s statement on May 15th 
transformed a trial of strength between Paris and Algiers— 
which was turning to Paris’s advantage—into a struggle for 
the life of the Fourth Republic ; and the outcome is still un- 
certain. The Algerian settlers, who on May 13th had stormed 
the offices of the Government-General, put the paratrooper 
General Massu at the head of their Committee of Public 
Safety and dictated terms to Paris, were still in angry 
mood, but the generals themselves were having second 
thoughts. Paris had not given in. M. Pflimlin was invested 
as prime minister with a big majority. Generals, like every- 
one else, have to consider their careers, and they were 
beginning to think in terms of a compromise. 
Then came the rumour that General de Gaulle would 
speak. This was a godsend for the generals. Now they 
could look for Gaullist honours instead of Republican sanc- 
tions. On the Thursday morning (May 15th) the Algiers 
crowd, gathered in the Forum, responded enthusiastically to 
General Salan’s cry: “ Long live de Gaulle.” The general 
did not disappoint their hopes. At 5 p.m. in Paris journalists 
crowded into the quiet Rue Solferino, outside the Gaullist 
headquarters. They pushed inside and emerged with a 
simple sheet of paper which was nevertheless a political 
bomb. In his laconic statement the general had no word of 
reproof for Algiers in revolt. He repeated his usual charges 
against the degradation of the state and ended with a chal- 
lenge: “I am ready to assume the powers of the Republic.” 
' History, it has been said, repeats itself, first as a drama, 
then as a farce. General de Gaulle drew an analogy with 
his stand in 1940, but was his new message perhaps only a 
parody of its predecessor ? In 1940, with his country 
trampled underfoot by the Nazis, he replied from London 
that France would regain its freedom. Now his voice came 
as an echo to the cries of Aégerian settlers and their military 
accomplices who were defying the French Republic. 
“Powers of the Republic”: this plural did not pass 
unnoticed in Montesquieu’s country ; it could cover legisla- 
tive as well as executive powers, and to many it smacked 
(though the general, pointing to his past record, has dis- 
claimed it) of dictatorship. What worried people even more 
was the sponsorship under which he was essaying to make 
his political comeback. He had been out of pohtical life 
for six years ; he had kept silent for three. Now he broke 
this silence—to lend support to the settlers and soldiers 
defying the government ; and he worded his first statement 
not to give offence to the ultras. 
It was difficult to maintain the pretence that all this was 
a misunderstanding. The general had restored the flagging 
confidence of the insubordinate soldiers and settlers in 
revolt. He now had only to wait until the government 





proved unable to cope with the situation and called him to 
take over. Algiers had no doubt about his message ; it put 
out flags. The generals, their confidence revived, assumed 
power throughout Algeria and challenged the President of 
the Republic to form a government headed by de Gaulle. 
Algiers was once again dictating terms to Paris. 

On this side of the Mediterranean the threat first pro- 
duced reactions likely to lead to a Popular Front. That 
night, in the lobbies of the Palais Bourbon, the sight of 
M. Duclos in friendly conversation with Radical deputies 
revived memories of the nineteen-thirties. From the coun- 
try, too, came first reports of Committees of Republican 
Defence being formed, including both communists and non- 
communists. The government decided at once to stop this 
trend—intelligibly ; some argued that an appeal to the 
people would result in a communist victory ; others, that co- 
operation of any sort with the Communists would act on the 
army, and others, as a red flag to a bull. In any case, for very 
many members of the government majoiity, anything was 
preferable to communist embraces ; no amount of caution, 
no reassurances from M. Duclos that the Communists were 
only interested in defensive action, could alter their minds, 


Gunfire at Windmills 


A democratic government faced with rebellious settlers 
and insubordinate generals derives its strength not only 
from its legal authority but also from its popular support. 
This government, however, had to debar itself from bring- 
ing popular support to bear in its deadly struggle. Parlia- 
ment had to fight with its left hand tied behind its back, 
and was thus compelled to perform some strange shadow 
boxing. It had to bring the generals to heel by pretending 
that they were its most obedient servants. It had to face 
General de Gaulle’s challenge while imploring his help. The 
government was refusing to be forced to choose between 
Gaullism and some sort of Popular Front. The question 
was whether it could avoid the choice. 

On the Friday (May 16th) the dilemma of the government 
and its resulting contradictions were shown in the debate 
on the introduction of a state of emergency. Emergency 
laws provide the government with immense powers of arrest, 
deportation, censorship and other controls. Yet in asking 
for them M. Pflimlin could not frankly describe the situa- 
tion in all its gravity. He admitted that General Salan had 
replaced some officials in Algiers without prior consultation 
with Paris and that this raised the issue of the part played 
by the army in the state. That was as far as he would go 
in indicting the army. Simultaneously, he admitted that 
M. Gaillard, as acting prime minister, had transferred all 
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military and civilian powers in Algeria to General Salan 
and that the present government had endorsed this act. If 
the army was in control and had the government’s confi- 
dence, why all the fuss ? It was true that, in France, right- 
wing extremist leagues had been disbanded and more than 
a hundred people, both. civilians and officers, had bee 
arrested ; and there was every indication that the Algerian 
rising had been staged to coincide with troubles in metro- 
politan France. The admission of such threats, however, 
did not justify the measures proposed. In its desire not 
to cut its contacts with the army, the government of the 
Republic, in real danger, had to present its defence prepara- 
tions as big guns directed at windmills. 

Another contradiction sprang from the nature of M. 
Pflimlin’s majority. In theory, only the poujadists and the 
handful of gaullists were against the government. The 
independents had four ministers in the cabinet, but most 
of their group was now going to vote against the emergency 
powers, while M. Mollet, the socialist, had accepted a vice- 
premier’s post. The independent leader, M. Pinay, refused 
a similar post when M. Pflimlin turned down his conditions, 
which included sending the discredited M. Lacoste back to 
Algeria. Since then, many independents have not missed 
the opportunity to tell M. Pflimlin that he should give way 
to a government of national union. M. Pflimlin received 
the solid backing of his fellow Christian Democrats and of 
the Radicals and Socialists. The biggest block of votes in 
his favour, however, he could not claim. He announced 
that he would not count the votes of the Communists, and 
added that the emergency powers would not be used only 
in one political direction, 

But more than this was needed to discourage M. Duclos. 
Although the Communists had an awkward feeling that 
these powers might be turned against them, they still voted 
in favour. Their strategy is to work on parallel lines with 
the Socialists and Radicals and the non-communist unions 
which still refuse formal unity of action. In a moment of 
real danger they expect that the parallel lines will be forced 
together, and that the leaders will have to accept com- 
mon action under pressure from below. This rejection of 
a dangerous ally has compelled the government to be 
courteous to its open opponent. Instead of attacking 
General de Gaulle, M. Mollet, in the Assembly, and M. 
Pflimlin, in the Upper House, requested him to go on to 
explain what he meant. 


Questions to de Gaulle 


Their questions can be summarised as follows: Does 
General de Gaulle recognise the government as the legiti- 
mate one ? Does he disavow the Committee of Public 
Safety in Algiers ? Would he feel responsible to the National 
Assembly if invested ? And would he retire if he failed 
to get the investiture ? 

In the meantime, the parliamentary machinery, for once, 
worked smoothly and swiftly. The state of emergency was 
accepted in the Assembly by 462 votes to 112 and was 
passed by a large majority in the Council of the Republic 
that night. The government received its wide powers ; in 
judging its strength, however, one should not be too 
impressed by parliamentary arithmetic. 

While Paris was waiting for its answers, the “town 
meeting ” of Algiers was once again summoned to the 
Forum. The novelty was that a third of the crowd now 
consisted, on the face of it, of Moslems proclaiming their 
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allegiance to France. The total numbers gathered were 
originally estimated at 20,000, then 45,000, and later put 
even higher. Strict censorship in Algiers and the arrest of 
independent journalists there make it hard to check the 
reports. (The FLN has claimed that the Moslem partici- 
pants were brought to the Forum under threat.) Experts 
in Paris explain that for months French authorities unable 
to protect friendly Moslems in the countryside had been 
moving them to the towns, and these may now have come 
out for the parade. The settlers go on to proclaim that 
Frenchmen and Arabs are equal, and that Algeria is an 
integral part of France. Does this mean that they are now 
willing to accept more than roo Algerian deputies in the 
Palais Bourbon ? All this is uncertain and out of focus. 


Tense Weekend 


Paris had a weekend of spring. The crowds in the street 
were bigger than usual, but their mood was inscrutable ; 
all demonstrations had been forbidden. Only hooting lorries 
carrying crack policemen from all over France were a sign 
of the times and a reminder that M. Jules Moch, the new 
Minister of the Interior, meant business. M. Pflimlin 
broadened his cabinet by admitting three new Socialist 
ministers. M. Moch is the best known of them outside 
France, his name being associated with international nego- 
tiations on disarmament. In France he has a reputation for 
toughness which he gained dealing with the strikes of 1947. 
The other reputedly strong man is M. de Chevigné, Minister 
of Defence. It was his actions that resulted in the final 
resignation on Saturday of General Ely, the Chief of Staff, 
who wanted to protest in this way against the removal of 
two close collaborators. The putting of two generals under 
house arrest indicates what are believed to be the ramifica- 
tions of the plot in the armed forces. 

In some cases the security services were not as vigilant. 
M. Soustelle, the former chief of de Gaulle’s secret service 
and M. Lacoste’s predecessor as resident minister in 
Algiers, was known as one of the colonialist leaders in the 
Assembly and as such was suspected to have close connec- 
tions with the Algerian putsch. He was therefore placed 
under police protection under the pretext of FLN threats, 
but on the night of Friday to Saturday (May 16th-17th) 
he managed to slip from his house concealed in a friend’s 
car and, via Geneva, flew to Algiers. There he was receive 
with acclamation by the crowds ; they felt that at last they 
had a politician of distinction with them. Nevertheless he 
did not take over the leadership of the Committee of Public 
Safety. The probable explanation is that General de Gaulle 
could scarcely pose as arbiter between France and Algeria 
if one of the protagonists in the dispute were his former 
faithful assistant. Algiers, too, was waiting for the general’s 
press conference. 

Just after lunch on Monday (May roth) a few hundred 
journalists and guests of honour fought their way through 
the Hotel Palais d’Orsay to an old-fashioned hall with crystal 
chandeliers—a very Third Republican background. From 
behind the photographers’ flashes emerged the aloof, grey- 
clad figure of the general. He spoke distinctly, in well- 
constructed sentences, with a touch of disdain. This air of 
haughtiness (evidence, some said, of his Joan of Arc com- 
plex) was strengthened by his occasional references to 
“de Gaulle ” in the third person. There was little in what 
he said to console admirers from the Left. All the scorn was 
poured on the incapacity of the party system to solve the 
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great problems facing France and the Algerian question in 
particular. Those who had in fact dictated that policy for 
years went unscathed. The rising in Algiers, the general 
thought, was natural ; the army had done a good job. He 
had a word about “ my friend ” M. Lacoste, and a patronis- 
ing passage about M. Mollet. His one proffered guarantee 
for the future was to ask: “ Does anyone believe that at 
67 I shall embark on the career of a dictator?” “ Pétain 
was older,” a journalist murmured. There was also a 
crucial passage: 

If exceptional powers were to be delegated to de Gaulle 
for an exceptional task at an exceptional moment one would 
have to adopt an exceptional procedure for the investiture 
by the National Assembly. In case of need I shall make 
it known to whoever is legally entitled which procedure 
would, in my opinion, be the best. 

And so it was over. “I will go back to my village and 
remain there at the disposal of the country.” 

It was an adroit performance. Perhaps the only mistake 
was to make his blessing for Algiers too obvious. He did 
not demand power at once. This could have precipitated a 
general strike and civil war. But, by encouraging the 
generals in Algiers to resist the government, he could expect 
that parliament, finding itself at a loss, would soon call him 
to the rescue. In General de Gaulle’s opinion Marianne 
need not be raped ; conquest will come of its own accord 
to Colombey. M. Pinay has gone there already (May 22nd). 

When the general began to speak the Métro stopped; so 
did most of the Paris buses. Elsewhere, the strike call by 
the communist-led CGT was not so successful. M. Duclos 
subsequently proclaimed that this was only the first warning. 
Could the CGT precipitate a general strike ? Probably not, 
in isolation. On Monday evening the Socialist and Radical 
parties, as well as the non-communist unions, condemned 
the general ; but they merely told their followers to remain 
vigilant. 


Mendesian Logic 


An outsider coming back to the Assembly on Tuesday 
(May 2oth) after a week’s interval, for the debate on the 
extension of the special powers in Algeria to the new govern- 
ment, might well have thought that he had lost his senses. 
A week before, Algiers had rioted and a general had 
taken the lead in a committee of public safety just because 
M. Pflimlin was suspected of liberal views on Algerian 
policy. Now the government and its conservative critics 
were outbidding one another in protestations of faith in 
the army. To make confusion worse confused, at the end 
of the debate the Communists, who openly disagree with 
the Algerian policy now foreshadowed, decided to vote for 
M. Pflimlin in order to defend the republic. 

In between, M. Mendés-France delivered probably the 
most moving and honest speech of the entire crisis. He first 
tackled General de Gaulle, whose companion and minister 
he had been ; he has also been one of those who had faith 
in the general’s ability to solve France’s African problems. 
Hence, he confessed, his terrible disappointment that 
General de Gaulle had kept quiet for so long, yet was so 
quick to fall in with rebellion. The general was lending 
his name to a cause that could lead to civil war. Coming 
from an avowed admirer, the condemnation was bitter. 
M. Mendés-France then turned to M. Pfiimlin ; he offered 
his support in order to defend democratic freedom. But he 
warned M. Pflimlin against ambiguities in his policy which 
the country could not be expected to understand, and urged 
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him to act with greater resolution. Earlier republican 
leaders, he recalled, when faced with insubordination by 
generals, had known how to overcome it with the help 
of the people. 

The government’s dilemma stands out in sharp relief. 
To force the generals to obey, the government would need 
the active support of the population. But it does not appear 
to be willing to run the risk involved. So, to prevent a 
breach with Algeria and to outlast and outwit General de 
Gaulle it must try to come to terms with the very generals 
in Algiers who demand its abdication. M. Pflimlin pushed 
through the transfer of the special powers in Algiers. to 
General Salan himself. His hope must be that once the 
emergency is over, and the gaullist danger has subsided, he 
will come into his own. The flaw in the calculation is that 
to placate the generals the government must swallow the 
Algerian policy dictated by the ultras. And even if the 
perpetuation of the war reduced Paris to a province of 
Algeria and made the government the prisoner of the 
generals, there would still be no guarantee against the 
return of General de Gaulle. 


The Shadow Lengthens 


Indeed, the shadow of de Gaulle is lengthening. He has the 
support of the colonialist lobby—illustrated by M. Bidault’s 
open letter—and the sympathy of some Conservatives such 
as M. Pinay. Against them, as long as a parliamentary 
crisis may result in a call to de Gaulle, the Communists 
are determined to go on voting for the government. M. 
Pflimlin wants to use his outwardly massive majority to 
carry out constitutional reforms strengthening the preroga- 
tives of government. 

Power, however, is not acquired on paper. Its substance 
is progressively shifting to Algiers. The government clings 
desperately to General Salan ; but it is the insurgents who 
are making the pace. On Wednesday (May 21st) General 
Salan replied to the Paris Assembly’s message of confidence 
by telling the crowd: “We shall walk together up the 
Champs Elysées.” 

Paris is packed with policemen. Scaffolding outside the 
Palais Bourbon is evidence of the intention to redecorate the 
building in which the National Assembly sits. M. Pflimlin’s 
government will have to reassert its authority in Algeria 
rapidly if this seat of the sovereign Republic is to remain 
something more than a relic for tourists. 


View from Tunisia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TUNIS 


N Tunisia the Algerian crisis has caused neither tension 
I nor excitement ; it has not even aroused great interest. 
There have been so many incidents between Tunis, Algiers 
and Paris in the last two years that Tunisian reactions to 
crisis are blunted. There has been no rush to buy news- 
papers or to hoard food as there has been in France ; nor 
has there been any flight of capital. Still, the men at the 
top do believe that the French may commit some act of 
folly against Tunisia ; and they are taking the best precau- 
tions they can, in concert with the Algerian rebels (FLN). 

The Tunisian interpretation of the Algerian coup is that 
it was a long-prepared plot that, perhaps, came to a head 
prematurely. The fact that General de Gaulle on May 15th 
broke a three-year silence by declaring that he was “ ready 
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to take over power ” only a few hours after General: Salan 
had cried “ Vive de Gaulle” is taken as proof that the 
general is at the head of the movement. This belief was 
reinforced by the general’s declaration at his press con- 
ference on Monday that “l’armée a bien fait.” 

The Tunisians have put a lot of faith in General de 
Gaulle. A year ago, M. Bourguiba in an interview with 
L’Express was unmistakably appealing to him. And im- 
mediately after the bombing of Sakiet, the Tunisian 
ambassador in Paris, M. Masmoudi, demonstratively paid 
the general a visit before being withdrawn to Tunis. 

They do not think of General de Gaulle either as a liberal 
or as a revolutionary. They merely know that he was not 
in favour of “French Algeria” and that his coming to 
power would transform the balance of political forces in 
France. This might open a way of escape from the present 
deadlock and make a step forward possible. On the other 
hand, they know that he is deeply imbued with ideas of 
French greatness and domination, and that his proposals 
for any kind of “ French association ” are unlikely to be less 
anachronistic than, say, the British Commonwealth would 
have been if it had remained unchanged since 1930. 

The Tunisians are now expecting the general to come 
to power in the next few weeks. But they also believe that 
he has spoilt his entrance ; his alliance with the extreme 
right wing has aroused the suspicions of the Left and dis- 
appointed all those who looked to him as the champion of 
France’s unity and rebirth. They believe that even if he 
succeeds in rallying some of the left-wing parties to his 
side, which they think he was trying to do at his press con- 
ference, he could do no more than produce a new version 
of the movement he formed in 1948. This movement, the 
Rally of the French People, originally included left-wing 
members such as André Malraux; but it subsequently 
slipped away to the Right and eventually disintegrated. 

On the other hand, there are Tunisians who believe that 
General de Gaulle might in the next few days come to terms 
with the party leaders and make up some kind of coalition 
government—including not only MM. Mollet, Pflimlin and 
Pinay but also M. Mendés-France. A compromise along 
these lines is regarded as probably the lesser evil. 

It is thought that if the general takes charge there will 
be changes that might result in a step towards solving the 
Algerian problem—but it would not be a step that could 
lead the way to closer association between France and 
Tunisia. He is in danger of becoming the prisoner of men 
who have chosen him more than he has chosen them, 

The Algerian rebels are also divided between “ gaullists ” 
and “ anti-gaullists.” There is a rumour in Paris that they 
might come to terms with General Massu with some plan 
for partitioning Algeria into two zones. But in fact there 
is absolutely no basis for a modus vivendi or even for nego- 
tiation between the FLN and the present leaders in Algiers. 


Anxious Moments in Morocco 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RABAT 


<crPVHIS is the beginning of the end of the war in Algeria,” 

was the comment of Allal al Fassi, the Istiqlal leader, 
when the first news of the happenings in Algiers on May 
13th reached Morocco. It was made when the demonstra- 
tions merely seemed something which might stimulate Paris 
to take a firmer line with the European Algerians. As the 
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extent of the dissidence became known, however, the reac- 
tion in Rabat was one of almost unrelieved anxiety. Any 
insignificant incident, it was felt, might lead to catastrophe. 
Strict security measures were applied, and communications 
with Algeria suspended ; this greatly reassured the French 
authorities who, for their part, had confined their troops to 
barracks. Within 48 hours, it was felt that tension could 
again be lowered by restoring their normal freedom of 
movement. 

While this was going on, the prime minister conveyed to 
the British and American ambassadors the anxiety of the 
Rabat government lest all North Africa should be involved 
in the upheaval. The French ambassador was reminded that 
the Moroccan government had requested the total with- 
drawal of the French forces from Morocco some time ago. 
The possible reactions of the remaining French troops, many 
of whom are stationed near the Algerian border, were a 
major preoccupation of the Moroccan government. They 
might, it was felt, set off incidents by demonstrating their 
sympathy for their comrades across the border; or appeals 
from those comrades might provoke reactions among them. 

To most foreigners these fears seemed exaggerated, 
though not unfounded. The French commander, General 
Agostini, had had long experience of the country and 
believed that he had his men well under control ; and they 
were not suffering like their comrades in Algeria from the 
stresses of a long campaign. Their natural sympathy with 
the forces in Algeria was no more likely to be demonstrated 
Ostentatiously than was that of their 225,000 civilian com- 
patriots wko had just settled down again after the period of 
transition to independence. Common sense would discour- 
age rash action. 

In fact, on May 16th an influential deputation of French 
residents visited the Moroccan prime minister to express 
their disapproval of the events in Algeria. The gesture was 
answered by an official communiqué urging them to main- 
tain their calm and assuring them that the government was 
taking all possible steps to preserve the existing spirit of 
co-operation. 

Both French and Moroccans, however, had reason to 
fear the chain reactions which might result from events out- 
side Morocco. It was not thought that there would be an 
attack on the frontier, though a large part of the army was 
moved there. On the other hand, in the event of punitive 
raids on Tunisia, or a full-scale invasion of that country, 
the popular reaction in Morocco might prove uncontrollable. 
Anxiety waxed and waned according to the latest news from 
Paris. M. Pflimlin seemed to be acting with vigour ; so far, 
so good. His refusal to yield to the demand for the immedi- 
ate return of M. Lacoste to Algeria strengthened this impres- 
sion. So did the critical reaction in France to General de 
Gaulle’s first statement, and particularly the large parliamen- 
tary majority in the government’s favour. But then the 
resignation of General Ely and the arrival of M. Soustelle 
in Algeria revived pessimism. 

Moroccan policy could do nothing but wait on events, 
except for taking security measures and appointing an inter- 
ministerial committee to watch developments. There was 
anxious speculation on the causes of the Algiers movement 
and on its possible repercussions. There was general agree- 
ment that the dissidence had been brewing for months ; no 
doubt the execution by the FLN of the three French 
soldiers as a reprisal was an aggravating factor. But it was 
agreed that basically the movement was simply a glorified 
repetition of the events of February 6, 1956, when the 
policy of sending General Catroux to Algeria, with a liberal 
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brief, was reversed as the result of the hostile demonstra- 
tion which greeted M. Mollet. 

The one practical deduction universally drawn in Rabat 
was that a determined effort must be made to get the French 
troops out of Morocco as soon as possible. The country had 
just completed two years of independence and had come 
through them with considerable credit. A newly-formed 
government was about to start a constitutional development 
that might well cause strains. This programme must not 
be at the mercy of incidents arising from the presence of 
foreign troops. 

Whether the events in Algeria could be made to yield 
political advantage remained to be seen. A Pflimlin govern- 
ment with a leftist flavour might adopt a policy attractive to 
the Maghreb. General de Gaulle, if he came to power, 
might impose a solution which no other Frenchman could ; 
but the indications of the first few days suggested that he 
was still thinking in terms of his postwar Brazzaville state- 
ment, long since outdated in Moroccan eyes. All that was 
certain was that many difficult problems had become more 
acute ; in particular, if the Moslem Algerians chose this 
moment to proclaim a government, how could Morocco fail 
to recognise it ? 


A FRENCH FJOURNEY—VI 


The Lowering Paradox 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE dramatic events of the last week have shown the 
i eeamanlinians negative strength of the Republic: 
incapable of acting in almost any field, it still remains the 
choice of most Frenchmen who, even in this crisis, hesitate 
to trust another regime. This may seem quite traditional: 
Frenchmen are reputed to love liberty, to the point of 
anarchy and gross civic selfishness. But when one reflects 
on the intensity of nationalist propaganda in recent years 


and the recurrent failures of the regime, underlined by the - 


regular, half-yearly change of government, this loyalty or, 
rather, this profound desire for law and order, expressed 
again and again in the past week, strikes one as little short 
ef miraculous, 

Is it not then amazing that a people with, apparently, such 
a distrust of facile solutions should for a decade have 
acted and reacted in its affairs, especially colonial affairs, 
so foolishly—and inconsequently ? For, despite the Right, 
the dominant French traditions are anticolonialist and one 
meets extremely few citizens who really believe in the 
country’s prospects of empire. Further, it is not men of the 
Right, but of the Left, officially anticolonialist socialists like 
Marius Moutet over Indo-China in 1947 and MM, Mollet 
and Lacoste in Algeria in 1956, who have stamped their seal 
on France’s colonial follies. These paradoxes need explain- 
ing if one is to understand the present tragic situation. 

An undermined sense of security in an increasingly un- 
friendly world accounts for much of the Frenchman’s 
significantly defensive and defiant nationalism. The fanati- 
cal divorce of proletarian communists and petty bourgeois 
socialists also largely explains the failure of the natural 
impresarios of reform to help the French face new realities. 
But behind these important factors, the clue to France’s 
untraditional behaviour in these postwar years, both in 
sickness and in health, must be sought in the contrast 
between muscle-bound politics and rapidly changing material 
structures. The great contrast in contemporary France is 
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in the adaptability of the individual Frenchman when 
changing his daily behaviour in a rapidly industrialising, 
progressing economy, set beside his static, ci-devant, privi- 
leged attitude to world politics, a view of the world which 
is being strained to breaking point without yet giving birth 
to a new mentality. By a similar contrast the French have 
tended to look for salvation, very traditionally, to political 
upheavals, either through the communists, or de Gaulle or 
Mendés-France ; yet in fact they have progressed only 
organically, when renovating the economy, or indirectly in 
moving towards the acceptance of European unity. To 
cap the paradox, when the opportunity of the Gaullist revo- 
lution dawned last week, they registered a nearly unanimous 


No, unless the general came legally as the elect of the 
Republic. 


The trouble is that the tremendously powerful shaping 
force of French culture and traditions has aged and hardened 
into a compulsive mould. A famous scientist recently gave 
as one reason for French weakness in physics the fact that 
it is an international science. “They have been slow to 
recognise that anything happens outside Paris.” In exactly 
the same parochial spirit, the parties harp on past issues 
and ideologies and the doctrines which are relics of them. 
If the catholic M. Pflimlin has only become premier in the 
Republic’s hour of desperation, the clerical question is 
responsible. The counterpart of this conservatism can be 
seen in any visit to the headquarters of a French party in 
poverty-stricken seedy premises, with understaffed research 
teams and a blowsy nineteenth-century air. The result of 
this inadaptability is that all the “republican” parties are 
associated with their collective practical failures: too few 
houses and too many governments, inflation and colonial 
blindness, lack of leadership in a frivolous Assembly. At 
the same time their opponents are in little better shape: 
neither the Gaullists who disintegrated on contact with 
Parliament ; nor the communists, caught out in sterile oppo- 
sition, in political strikes and support for Russian repression 
in Hungary ; nor even, in another field, the trade unions 
divided into communists, catholics and socialists, opponents 
and supporters of the regime. The citizen has turned away 
from every organised group. The strongest party, the com- 
munists, probably has barely 200,000 members, compared 
with 800,000 in 1948; and only one-fifth of France’s 
workers are paid-up members of a trade union. 


Yet there has been progress, tremendous progress, since 
the war. It has come not from the supposed political reposi- 
tories of change and reform, but from management in all 
its forms—technocrats in government, teeming in the wake 
of the Monnet investment plan and the nationalised indus- 
tries, big business, and all the individuals in trade unionism, 
agriculture and elsewhere who have been busy adopting new 
techniques. The most rejuvenated sector of French society 
today is probably big business, driven into new directions, 
first by fear of the communists, then by heavy postwar 
investment in the basic industries and, finally, by the recent 
consumer boom. Today the business executives are essenti- 
aily expansionist in outlook, concerned with output, not like 
their fathers with dividends or tax evasion. The result of 
such advances, of which the ordinary citizen is perfectly 
aware, is that the public believes in progress the way the 
technicians make it, but in no doctrine, party or political 
utopia. “ The main rival of the CGT (the communist-led 
union) is not the other unions, but television,” I was told 
with pardonable exaggeration in the mining area of the 
Nord. Even the young are markedly utilitarian in their 
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COMMUNICATION 
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approach, far from the enthusiasts of the latin student 
tradition. 

All this perfectly explains the attitude the ordinary 
Frenchman has taken so far in the present crisis: his 
indifference and apathy while the politicians complicated the 
Algerian problem till it became inextricable, but also, with 
the memory of Vichy, his lack of sympathy for right-wing 
hotheads and his reluctance to think that “ strong men” are 
all that is needed to solve complex problems. True, 
republican leaders like Mollet, aware that they were probably 
incapable of solving the Algerian tragedy, have seemed to 
want to leave the. door open for a contract between the 
parties and de Gaulle. This is dangerous, but it is not 
the spirit of Bonapartism—or of Gaullism for that matter. 
What Mollet’s hints have appeared to show is that this crisis 
is, even in the minds of its leaders, the last chance of the 
regime to reform the state, and that they are none too con- 
fident of their chances of success. 

Every previous attempt at constitutional reform has failed. 
The electorate, for all its distrust of the parties; is too 
stable—and the party machines have been too hidebound— 
to undertake it. Ever since Mendés-France failed to reform 
the regime from within, the minority of Frenchmen who 
did not retire to cultivate their garden have looked for 
change in one of two directions outside the regime. The 
reformists, including many party leaders, have put their 
hopes. in a gradual sublimation of French politics in stabler 
European institutions dominated by the big European 
parties. The radicals have hoped for the kind of cataclysm 
now working itself out, and principally in de Gaulle. 

Now that disaster is here, de Gaulle, who waited on it, 
feels his hour has come. Certainly, if he takes power legally 
he may even avert a Popular Front, anyway at first. People 
hanker for some kind of reform of the state, and hope he at 
least could solve the Algerian puzzle. But it is still highly 
doubtful if even he can win the war against embattled rebels 
or sign the peace against insurgent settlers. As_ things 
have gone so far, he may well be as powerless as 
the rank-and-file politicians to break the seemingly eternal 
triangle of Paris, settlers and rebels. And there are many 
Frenchmen who also look ahead and wonder what de Gaulle, 
with his anachronistic preoccupations, means by “ inde- 
pendence ” in this twentieth century: nothing better than 
upsetting Anglo-American nerves by Russian handshakes 
and overturning the applecart of European integration ? 

M. Mendés-France used to claim: “ We are in 1788.” 
Other pundits take one back less far—to Franco. But the 
comparison is probably more with the misguided attempts 
at reform, themselves twisted by outdated ambitions, which 
litter the decay of many a once-great power. There is an 
awful inevitability about decline. The chances of escape, 
especially in this age of social observation and technical 
growth, are numberless: in a sense, the world expansion 
which has created many of France’s troubles is also her 
lifeline to salvation. But again and again the opportunities 
are missed because “ the acceptance of necessity ” is lacking. 
Today France, behind the political scene, is more vital demo- 
graphically, economically and even, despite appearances, in 
her thinking citizens’ dawning awareness of international 
realities, than ever the Third Republic was. But clinging 
neurotically to pride or prejudice, the relics of a great or a 
parochial past, leaders of opposite persuasions seem in league 
to lead her down the marsh-road. 

Today, the raw materials of revival exist in France—and 
since for many decades they were lacking, their tremendous 
importance cannot be underrated. But this crisis may pre- 
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vent their ever being forged into a new essence. The next 
weeks and months may well settle the issue for France and 
the West. 

(Concluded. The previous articles appeared on April 5th, 
12th and 19th, and on May toth and 17th.) 


Lebanon Awaits a Decision 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Beirut, Wednesday 
HE fighting in Tripoli has subsided and a clash of 
“- serious proportions between the army and the opposi- 
tion has been averted. Earlier reports of savage fighting 
followed by mass surrenders were greatly exaggerated. It is 
now clear that the army was in no sense committed in 
a determined attempt to clear strongholds of the opposition. 
General Chehab, the Lebanese commander-in-chief, has 
again stated that he has no desire to use the army “ against 
this group or that group.” The role of the troops has been 
rather to hold the ring and to ensure peace while the politi- 
cians work out a solution. It was a shrewd observer indeed 
who said that the army has emerged in the course of the 
present struggle as the true “third force” in Lebanon, 
keeping a balance between the extremists of either side. 

So far there has been no direct contact between the 
government and the opposition. Neither side has budged 
from its position. The government, and particularly Presi- 
dent Chamoun, is still reported as being adamant in its 
demand that normality should be restored before political 
negotiations begin. The opposition insists'that the president 
should resign as the first condition of a settlement. They 
hold him personally responsible for the recent bloodshed 
and express their opinion of him in violent terms. Yet it is 
difficult to see an end to the struggle without both sides 
backing down from these extreme positions—unless the 
army is prepared to intervene in force on one side or the 
other. Any such decision would inflict wounds which 
the republic could scarcely survive. One certain result 
would be the development of a powerful secessionist move- 
ment in the north in favour of the United Arab Republic 
(UAR). Indeed, the country would be split in more than 
one sense into two roughly equal halves. 

Throughout the struggle the government has remained 
strangely quiescent.. On May 13th, Dr Charles Malik, the 
foreign minister, made his charge of large-scale intervention 
in Lebanese affairs from the UAR and threatened to take 
the complaint to the United Nations. The charge was 
repeated by the prime minister on May 16th. Otherwise 
the government has done little to force the issue. No com- 
plaint has been made to the United Nations yet. The presi- 
dent’s first statement, on May 21st, only repeated earlier 
charges of UAR intervention. Meanwhile, members of the 
opposition and would-be mediators are stating their cases 
freely and having them reported at length in the censored 
press of Beirut. Warrants that were reported to be out for 
the arrest of the principal opposition leaders have not been 
executed. Indeed, little has been heard from these leaders 
for the past week. 

One positive action that has been taken is the rounding 
up of a large number of Syrians and Palestinians who 
appeared to have inadequate reasons for their presence in 
the country. It seems likely that more Syrians have been 
expelled from Lebanon in the last ten days than ever infil- 
trated across the border to join the fight. 

The fear of foreign intervention is receding. For some 
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days there have been no new reports of infiltration from 
Syria and western authorities in Beirut appear to be taking 
a calmer view than they did a week ago. It is unfortunate 
that the United States government should . publicise ‘its 
delivery of arms to the Lebanese government since the 
action gives further ammunition to Cairo and Damascus 
radios without materially strengthening the president. It 
is, of course, arguable that as the arms are destined for the 
army, which is holding the ring, American action falls short 
of taking sides. 

Such is the situation in which the mediators are now 
busy. Almost all of the compromise schemes put forward 
have two common proposals: that the president should 
declare his withdrawal from the presidential contest ; and 
that the opposition, in turn, should drop its demand for his 
resignation before the expiration of his term next 
September. If an agreement could be reached on that 
basis—it is not yet in sight—a number of interim possi- 
bilities would open up. One of these might be a caretaker 
government, composed of equal numbers of the supporters 
and opponents of the president under a neutral prime 
minister, to ensure peace now and the orderly election of 
a president in September. 


Strife on the Italian Left 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Rome, Wednesday 
TALIANS have been deprived of their accustomed fun in 


the battle of election posters. The specially erected 
official hoardings to which posters have now been restricted 
have a tatty and neglected air. They either spoil the view 
for tourists or are themselves largely obscured by parked 
cars. They have become a Roman joke. The politicians 
have stumped the country indefatigably and a record 
number of election meetings have been held. But public 
interest is said, rightly or wrongly, not to be high. 

For the past ten days the French crisis has monopolised 
the front pages of all the newspapers. At any other time 
it would, no doubt, simply have provided the Italians with 

an agreeable demonstration of their own comparative 
stability. But, coming now, it has given the politicians an 
entirely new theme. Each finds in France’s troubles 
grist for his mill. Signor Fanfani, the Christian Democrat 
party secretary, has reached almost apocalyptic heights in 
comparing the situation with that of 1948 after the Czech 
communists took over in Prague, and in calling on the 
voters to produce “a new Eighteenth April”—the date 
of the 1948 elections in which the Christian Democrats 
were returned with an absolute majority. The Communists 
claim that the French crisis shows the importance of voting 
for the one party that has always uncompromisingly opposed 
the Right—and of not weakening the Communists by voting 
for the Nenni Socialists. 

This strife on the Left is something new in postwar 
Italian elections. Signor Nenni’s refusal to join forces with 
Signor Togliatti for the election campaign brought a flood 
of Communist recriminations down upon his head. Avanti, 
in return, has given as good as it got ; some leading Nenni 
Socialists, indeed, are said to be worried by their party 
newspaper’s line. The polemic, revolving largely round a 
somewhat mystical conception of the unity of the working 
class, has been on a rather esoteric level. More practically, 

the Communists, burdened by a leader in delicate health, 
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a divided succession, falling membership and the stigma 
of Soviet intervention in Hungary, are afraid of losing votes 


~-to the Socialists and for this reason attack them as enemies 
of working-class unity. Signor Nenni, for his part, remains 
-a model of urbane and ambiguous discretion about his 


future intentions. In spite of the asperities of the election 
campaign, he does not, apparently, intend to break com- 
pletely with the Communists. 

Another unusual feature of this election is the prominence 
of the clerical issue. A widespread feeling that the church 
is exerting itself to increase its power and influence 
has given a new bite and edge to anti-clerical polemics. 
(The front page of the current number of a radical weekly 
is largely taken up with a map of Italy on to which numbers 
of cardinals’ hats are floating down, as it were, out of the 
sky.) In addition, two causes célébres have sharpened anti- 
clerical feeling—the case of the Bishop of Prato and the 
affair of the Popes’ nephews. (The latter arose out of a dis- 
covery that Signor Andreotti, the Christian Democrat 
finance minister, has granted tax exemptions to three 
Italians holding obscure diplomatic posts at the Vatican ; 
one of them is a nephew of the present Pope and another 
is a great-nephew of a previous Pope.) 

The church, apparently, has done nothing to mollify its 
opponents. On the contrary, it has come down into the 
political arena much more than before. It is not just a 
matter of individual priests exhorting their flock from the 
pulpit to vote Christian Democrat. The exhortations this 
time have come from the highest quarters, quite openly. 
In particular, earlier this month a “ conference ” of bishops 
issued a solemn injunction to the faithful to vote, in effect, 
for Christian Democrats and only for Christian Democrats. 
This injunction is now pinned on all church doors. The 
Republicans have protested officially to the prime minister 
about this clerical interference ; they also allege that there 
never was a bishops’ conference but that the episcopal 
injunction was in fact drawn up within the Vatican itself. 

It is a moot point whether the Christian Democrats stand 
to gain or lose from the church’s efforts on their behalf. 
They are certainly not approaching polling day with any 
over-confidence. As with all parties that have been long 
in power, their achievements tend to be forgotten and their 
sins remembered. They have been strongly attacked by their 
former allies, not only for subservience to the Vatican, but 
also (by the Liberals) for the growing intrusion of the state 
in the country’s economic life—a phenomenon personified 
by Signor Mattei. Like the Communists, the Christian 
Democrats are at a disadvantage under an electoral law 
designed to strengthen the representation of the smaller 
parties. Above all, without any outstanding and popular 
leader to step into de Gasperi’s shoes, the party is more than 
ever a house divided against itself—and everyone knows 
it. It was thought at one time that Signor Fanfani would 
get enough of his men on to the Christian Democrat lists 
to win control of the party. But the church and the Italian 
Federation of Industry took fright at his supposed leftward 
leanings and insisted on more conservative candidates. 

Few doubt that the Christian Democrats must form the 
major ingredient in the next government—unless the party’s 
warring elements can no longer hold together. The question 
is whether it will turn to the Left (perhaps as far as the 
Nenni Socialists) or to the Right (perhaps as far as the 
Monarchists) for the necessary support. The answer will 
largely depend on which elements gain the upper hand 
within the Christian Democrat party. 
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Here, when the earth was young, lay an inland sea whose 
western shore was the swelling foothills of the Andes. To- 
day, where vast herds of cattle graze and the hot, dust-soft 
wind whispers endlessly in the ears of the grass, a world of 
water once moved—and smoothed the earth to an unimagin- 
able flatness. Stoneless, soft, immensely fertile, the 
Argentine pampa stretches sea-flat to the horizon. A sea 
without water, yet which knows a dangerous and deadly tide. 


For the advance of the pampa grasshoppers is tide-like in 
its relentlessness. Tucura, the criollos call them, ‘locust-like’ 
in their seething numbers and clustering rapacity. Nothing 
green or growing is immune to their feeding. Only the leaves 
of the lonely, indestructible Ombi tree, generally spurned 
by all insects, sometimes survive. When the fierce tide has 
passed, the Ombi, traditional refuge of the pampas, is often 
alone and forlorn in a waste of destruction. 


To-day however, on the estancias of San Luis, La Pampa, 
Buenos Aires and Cérdoba, the precious grazing lands and 
forage crops of alfalfa are at last being protected—by 
dieldrin, developed by Shell. Of all the insecticides tried, 
none has proved more effective or more persistent. Applied 
from the air as a spray (150gms. of dieldrin to 6 litres of diesel 
or gas oil per hectare—or 50 gms. to 2 litres, using the strip 
method) dieldrin not only controls tucura, but controls it 
for at least 25 days after application. 


When it is borne in mind that infestation can spread over 
10 million hectares annually, involving losses—in reduced 
meat production, devastation of pastures and diminished 
yields of alfalfa seed—approaching 60 million U.S. dollars, 
the value of dieldrin to the estancieros is clear. Whereas the 
Ombi is an island in the living tide of tucura, dieldrin is 
the wall which halts its flow. 


dieidrin 


DIELDRIN, ENDRIN, ALDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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Nowadays multiwall paper sacks are used for countless com- 
modities — from cement to foodstuffs, rose trees to scientific 
instruments, chemicals to hats! And little wonder — they are 
strong, hygienic, weatherproof, easy to fill, seal and stack. 
One of their new highly successful uses (illustrated here) is 
for the bulk packaging of seed grain. 

Paper sacks by the million are but one example of the vast 
range of paper and paperboard products for packaging, 
printing and building which are made by the Reed Paper 


How a 19-company team puts paper to work for you 
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Group — the ‘go ahead’ team of 19 major companies which is 
concerned with every aspect of paper making and converting. 

By making full use of the Group’s collective experience 
and resources, Reed team-work ensures that all these pro- 
ducts are best and right for the job. By encouraging the 
individuality of each Reed company, the Group is able to 
offer better, more personal, on-the-spot service. Each Reed 
company takes the initiative in thinking and acting for 
itself and for its customers. 


**YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 

THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. * E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. * PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex”, “‘Kotex’’, “Delsey” and “Hi-Dri” products, 


THE REED PAPER GROUP uneap orrice: 105 - PICCADILLY - LONDON + W.4 


BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. 
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What Future for EPU? 


is the future of the European Payments Union. 

In formal fact, the union expires on June 30th. 
In practical fact, it must be renewed, but the term and 
the terms of its renewal, which were already uncertain 
enough a fortnight ago, must be doubly uncertain now, 
simply because France’s future contribution towards 
European economic co-operation has been thrown so 
violently in doubt. EPU has been the outstanding 
achievement in economic co-operation in Western 
Europe since the war. It is paradoxical that it should 
now be threatened by apprehensions of the direct con- 
sequences of the closer economic integration to which 
six of its members have committed themselves in the 
European Common Market.* 

These apprehensions are most keenly felt by the 
Swiss and the Scandinavians. They are outside the 
common market, but they, like Britain, have been 
expecting to widen its liberalising impact by reaching 
agreement on a Free Trade Area. These negotiations 
have run into great difficulties, with particular opposi- 
tion from France, and it is quite possible that the pro- 
ject for a free trade area may founder. So these 
members of EPU outside the common market fear that 
in the course of time they may be discriminated against 
in matters of tariff policy by other members of EPU 
which are inside the common market. They have been 
quick to point out that they buy more from the six 
common market countries than they sell to them ; there- 
fore, they say, they provide the common market as a 
whole with currencies which its members can spend 
freely elsewhere. They are not keen on supporting a 
system of multilateral payments through EPU which 
would be conspicuously to the advantage of the common 
market countries, and even less keen on the tariff dis- 


S UBMERGED below the constitutional crisis in Paris 





* The Six are Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, Luxemburg 
and Germany ‘The EPU includes these countries, together with 


Austria, Denmark, Greece, Iceland, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom. The proposed 
Free Trade Area would include the sixteen members of EPU 
together with Eire. 





crimination that the common market, they fear, will 
exert against them. 

It is for this reason that the Swiss recently proposed 
that EPU should be renewed for only six months. The 
common market six are committed to make the first 
instalment of tariff reductions among themselves by 
January Ist next year. If, then, the free trade area 
project were to founder, the future of EPU would 
automatically come up for reconsideration at a timely 
moment. There is a big propaganda element (to use 
no stronger words) in the Swiss stand. It is galling 
that the French should have launched their counter 
attack on the free trade area in terms so hostile to its 
whole conception ; and the support they received from 
other common market countries provides some justifi- 
cation for the misgivings of the rest that discrimination 
and retaliation within Western Europe could easily 
wreck much of the constructive achievement of 
economic unity in Europe. But British misgivings stop 
well short of suggesting that the preservation of EPU 
could be traded against agreement on the free trade area. 


NDEED, the threat to end EPU should never have 
been used in this sense. So far as Britain is con- 
cerned, it does not even furnish a convincing debating 
point. The plain fact is that Britain could not withdraw 
from EPU without gravely damaging the system of 
multilateral payments on which British trade and that of 
the whole sterling Commonwealth is intimately depen- 
dent. European trade after the war was released from 
the shackles of bilateral barter through the creation of 
EPU in 1950. It provided for settlement in a common 
currency unit and thus encouraged multilateral pay- 
ments; it provided a banking system with an 
economical use of reserves. But what began as an intra- 
European arrangement took on a world-wide impor- 
tance through the settlement of transactions in 
transferable sterling which now bring within the 
technical mechanism of EPU an ever-widening circle 
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of trade conducted in sterling across five continents. 
EPU in fact now clears the trade accounts of most of 
the non-dollar world, whether in sterling, francs or 
marks. To dismantle it would not mean merely a 
return to the jungle of bilateralism in Europe ; it would 
in fact involve the dismantling of the whole transferable 
account system. It would damage many countries in 
Europe, but it would inflict grievous harm on British 
and Commonwealth trade. For Britain to hint that it 
might withdraw from EPU would not carry much con- 
viction. Whether or not a free trade area comes about, 
Britain would still be better off with EPU than 
without it. 


HERE is, however, another point in the Swiss argu- 

ment which touches directly on an important 
matter of principle. This concerns the automatic credit 
(or overdraft) facilities which are afforded to member 
countries whose clearing accounts are in the red at the 
end of the month. Part only of such deficits has to 
be settled in gold or dollars ; the rest is covered by an 
extension of credit from EPU. These mutual credit 
arrangements have undoubtedly contributed much to 
the liberation and expansion of trade among European 
countries and their associated territories. But it is pos- 
sible to distinguish between these credit granting and 
receiving functions and the clearing mechanism by 
which a multitude of transactions are rendered down 
into net sums payable and due among the members. As 
EPU has developed, it would not be an easy matter to 
divest it of the automatic credit facilities without 
making a serious impact on the clearing mechanism 
through which the members’ surpluses and deficits are 
compensated. Yet the distinction exists, and it is cer- 
tainly very much in the minds of the Swiss. They see 
no reason why, say, France should be in the doubly 
advantageous position of being able, as a member of 
the six, to discriminate against the other members of 
EPU and at the same time look to them for easy credit 
to finance France’s deficits in the union. It is an issue 
that goes wider than the argument about the free trade 
area ; there is perennial debate at each renewal of EPU 
whether the union, as trade banker for Europe, should 
go on lending so easily or whether its terms for 
advancing credit should have more bite. 

It is true, indeed, that they have been hardened. 
Three-quarters of any deficit now has to be met in 
gold. But 25 per cent credit is still worth having for 
a country that cannot or will not put its trade and 
monetary affairs in order, and even the sting of an 
absolute limit on overdraft facilities has been drawn 
on occasions when some countries in persistent deficit 
have approached it. The demand for further toughen- 
ing, therefore, has a persistent logic, apart altogether 
from side arguments about the effect of the common 
market on EPU. If the EPU rules were hardened 
to the point of making the end-month settlements pay- 
able wholly in gold or dollars, however, the time would 
have arrived to wind it up and establish in substitution 
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for it the European Monetary Agreement that was 
drawn up in 1955. That agreement was negotiated 
in the expectation that the major European cur- 
rencies might soon be advancing towards convertibility, 
but it attracted support on the sensible ground that 
even in a world of convertible currencies a system of 
regional settlements in Europe would have a positive 
value as well as being a continued demonstration of 
economic collaboration in Europe. 

In such a system, as now, the central banks of the 
member countries would be intervening to preserve 
an orderly system of exchange rates within fixed mar- 
gins, and would in the ordinary course hold each other’s 
currencies, pending the monthly settlement. That is 
only one aspect of the wider part that EPU has come 
to play in the world’s, as well as Europe’s, currency 
arrangements. A European Monetary Agreement 
which retained the clearing mechanism but abandoned 
the automatic arrangements for credit between the 
members would need a strong central fund and a firm 
board of disciplinarians to administer it to those coun- 
tries that demonstrably needed help that they could not 
provide for themselves. And so the future of EPU 
can be wisely decided only in apposition to the widest 
questions of international liquidity that the two 
Treasury knights are at this moment exploring in Wash- 
ington. 

Yet the fears of failure for the free trade area are also 
a threat to EPU’s future. Although the six may write off 
the present views of Switzerland and Sweden as mere 
retaliatory bluffs, they might also note—and take 
rather more seriously—the British initiative to 
strengthen sterling by new banking arrangements within 
the Commonwealth. It would be tragic if the counter- 
part to this initiative were to be a weakening of the 
complicated ties between sterling and the intra- 
European payments system. These ties have converted 
EPU from an intra-European into an extra-European 
monetary system which no longer needs such anachro- 
nisms as members’ quotas ; once settlements are made 
between the members in 100 per cent convertible 
money, what remains of the distinction between the 
various types of sterling currently earned and held by 
countries outside the sterling area would disappear. 
EPU would get a new measure of discipline and sterling 
a new measure of purification. 


EPU, it is said, has had its day. It has, indeed, 
outlived its present form, but its work must be 
extended. In the last year or two, this has been done 
with a “break clause” to allow for it to be merged 
into the European Monetary Agreement, if and when 
that is put into effect. If it is prolonged, as it should 
be, for the now customary period of twelve months, 
there will be time to see whether the common market 
is really going ahead and whether a free trade area can 
be associated with it. And a wider view of its destiny 
must link it with the efforts that have now to be made 
to expand the effective monetary reserves of the free 
trading world and to edge it nearer to the general con- 
vertibility of currencies. 
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Expenses and Benefits 


If the holder of an office or employment of profit is necessarily obliged to incur and defray out of 
the emoluments thereof the expenses of travelling in the- performance of the duties of the office or 
employment, or of keeping and maintaining a horse to enable him to perform the same, or otherwise to 
expend money wholly, exclusively and necessarily in the performance of the said duties, there may be 
deducted from the emoluments to be assessed the expenses so necessarily incurred and defrayed. 


T has been said that the different treatment of 
expenses under Schedule D (mainly profits) and 
Schedule E (mainly wages and salaries) of the 

Income Tax has changed them from two different 
Schedules into two different taxes. After the House of 
Commons reassembles it will have to consider in com- 
mittee the only concession that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was able to introduce in the Finance Bill 
10 mitigate the notorious narrowness of the rule that 
defines the expenses which may be deducted in assess- 
ing incomes to tax under Schedule E. It is a mouse of 
a concession—although it takes two pages of the Bill and 
a schedule—and if this is the Chancellor’s last word, 
as well as his first, it will be a big disappointment. The 
section starts by listing seven statutory fees (such, for 
example, as the annual fee payable by a registered 
patent agent) which employed persons may deduct 
from their earnings provided that the payment of the 
fees is a condition of the performance of the duties of 
their employment. It is odd, to put it no higher, that 
such fees should not be allowed already under Rule 7. 
Could there be a sharper illustration of its limitations ? 

The listing of specific items in this way is no 
guarantee that it will prove to be comprehensive. Apart 
from such fees, the employed taxpayer will be able to 
deduct, subject to a number of tests, “any annual sub- 
scription paid to a body of persons approved for the 
purposes of this section by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue.” The organisation will have to satisfy the 
Revenue that one or more of its main objects is the 
spreading of knowledge, or the maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards of conduct, or the protection of its 
professional members. Organisations of a mainly local 
character do not qualify, which suggests that subscrip- 
tion to local branches of national professional organisa- 
tions will not obtain relief. If these first hurdles are 
overcome, approval is not mandatory, although there is 
a right of appeal. No provision is made for a subscrip- 
tion paid to a body which would qualify but does not 
take..steps to do so; an overseas professional institute 
might be such a case in point. Since it is an employee 
who is concerned to get relief in his own case, the 
opportunity might have been left to him to justify his 
claim. 

Assuming that the “ professional body ” or “ learned 
society ” (to use the words of the side note in the Bill) 
has obtained the approval of the Inland Revenue, 
the next step is to ascertain whether any part of the 
subscription should be disallowed because the other 


(Rule 7 applicable to Schedule E.) 


objects are to a significant extent directed to purposes 
other than those which justify relief. Then the tax- 
payer must show that the subscription is relevant to 
his employment—in short, that the performance of his 
duties is directly affected by the knowledge concerned 
or involves the exercise of the particular profession. 
The section opens up the prospect of long negotiation 
and even of litigation. Is the Institute of Directors a 
professional body, or a learned society, or does it come 
within the “etcetera” in the side note? The work 
of trade unions certainly includes some element of the 
advancement and spreading of knowledge ; so does that 
of many trade associations. How will they stand ? 

The most discouraging aspect of all this is that it 
represents the end-product of a long period of 
criticism, recommendation and study. Judges have 
shown often enough how their hands are tied by the 
words “ wholly, exclusively and necessarily in the per- 
formance of the duties.” Their comments have had a 
critical slant: “jealously restricted”; “strictly 
limited ” ; “ notoriously rigid, narrow, and restricted in 
their operation.” The Royal Commission fully appre- 
ciated the Revenue’s apprehensions about any general 
relaxation of Rule 7, but they were quite clear that it 
should in some way be eased. They disliked “ neces- 
sarily,” on the reasonable ground that there are many 
employments of which the true obligations cannot be 
precisely defined and written into a service contract. 
Their recommendation was that the law should be 
altered to allow the deduction of “all expenses reason- 
ably incurred for the appropriate performance of the 
duties of the office or employment.” 

An amendment of these lines was pressed on the 
government during the committee stage of the finance 
bill of last year. It was withdrawn after Mr Thorney- 
croft stated that, while he thought the Royal Commis- 
sion had “ correctly pin-pointed the area of difficulty,” 
he did not think they had formulated a solution. He 
then promised to have further discussions with 
interested bodies, which have since taken place. Many 
suggestions have been explored. The chartered 
accountants, for example, supported the Royal Com- 
mission’s formula ; but they suggested as an alternative, 
in the hope that agreement might be reached, the words 
“all expenses incurred wholly and exclusively for the 
proper performance of the duties.” 

But this has not been found acceptable. The House 
of Commons will surely have to consider whether 
justice is being done. Are the different standards for 
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Schedule D and Schedule E justified ? Is there not, 
as the Royal Commission thought, an undue concen- 
tration on the test whether the employee would have 
actually breached the terms of his employment if he 
had not incurred the expense ? Cannot an employee 
incur an admissible expense himself—on the purchase 
of technical books and magazines, attendance at 
refresher courses, travel for research, or the purchase 
of instruments ? Is it unreasonable that the removal 
expenses that he incurs when he takes up a new job 
should be allowed? The cost of travel between 
multiple employments is certainly not incurred out of 
personal choice. If, therefore, Mr Amory is still unable 
to agree to a general redefinition of the Schedule E 
rule, he ought at least to consider whether there are 
not other expenses apart from professional subscrip- 
tions which ought to be specifically admitted. But the 
rule itself is archaic, and not only in its reference to 
the “ maintaining of a horse.” How many Schedule E 
horses are there ? 


EHIND the new clause can be seen the hand of the 
Revenue. They have been adamant in their 
objections to any broadening of the Schedule E 
expenses rule and if they can limit the concession to 
the allowance of certain professional subscriptions they 
will have scored a significant victory. They deserve 
a good deal of sympathy in their desire to keep a tight 
grip on Schedule E, for they have good reason to be 
conscious of the consequences of relaxation in. other 
directions. First and foremost of these are the benefits 
in kind provided for employees who earn less (benefits 
included) than £2,000 a year. Following a long chain 
of case law starting, reasonably enough, with the bank 
manager who was required to live on the bank premises, 
it is well established that an inconvertible benefit is not 
regarded as taxable income and therefore escapes assess- 
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ment. This follows from the principle that benefits in 
kind are not to be regarded as equivalent to money’s 
worth. This general principle was counteracted in 
1947 by legislation aimed specifically at those earning 
more than £2,000. But it is insidiously spreading and 
acquiring an alarming importance in the determination 
and taxation of incomes below £2,000. It is not 
universally applicable—for instance, it does not cover 
the discharge of obligations which are the liabilities of 
the employee, such as a direct payment of rent by the 
employer to his employee’s landlord. The benefit of 
such a payment would not be tax-exempt because the 
contract is between the landlord and the employee. 
But, this class of transaction apart, the field is wide 
open. Free luncheon vouchers have become a classic 
example. So has miners’ free coal (extended with the 
Revenue’s acceptance to cash payments made in lieu 
of free coal). There seems to be no reason why an 
employer should not send weekly parcels of groceries 
to his staff, or have them clothed, or send their children 
to private schools (provided the school will contract 
with the employer rather than with the parent) or pro- 
vide them with a car, holidays or a wide variety of 
welfare facilities. As matters now stand, such benefits 
could not be taxable in the hands of an employee earn- 
ing less than £2,000. 

Already the money wage is losing its importance 
through tax avoiding arrangements which substitute 
benefits in kind for money wages for the under £2,000 
a year man. The possibilities of full exploitation of 
these arrangements have as yet hardly been appreciated. 
But many conscientious employers already feel they are 
fighting a losing battle. It is very much easier for the 
Revenue to take a stern moral line about expenses, 
which have to be claimed by the taxpayer, than about 
benefits in kind, where the onus would more often lie 
on the Revenue to initiate the attack. The law is 
hardly fair to the taxpayer in the first case, or to the 
Revenue in the second. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








BANK RATE 


5: Per Cent 


ANK rate was reduced by 3 per cent on Thursday, 
B to 53 per cent, just two months after the reduction 
from the crisis rate of 7 per cent at which it had stood 
since last September. Once again, the Bank achieved an 
element of surprise in its timing. Many people had felt that 
a further reduction would not be made while the wages issue 
was still in its decisive crunch ; and the political upheavals 
in France and the Middle East might have added another 
argument for delay. The Bank evidently felt that these 
considerations were not sufficient to override the general 


arguments in favour of a further reduction which technical 
considerations had supported for some time past. Its 
cautious move—a cut of I per cent would have been a 
different matter—expresses continuing satisfaction with 
sterling’s progress, which the Governor voiced in a speech 
earlier in the week. Certainly, it is encouraging that, after 
a momentary weakening early this month, sterling has stood 
up so well to the labour troubles, and that it has remained 
unaffected by the international uncertainties. The new 
Bank rate is still a high one, and in the present world pattern 
still offers a large margin over other leading centres. The 
Federal Reserve rate is 13 per cent and the German rate 
33 per cent. 


As was to be expected, the Bank rate reduction was 
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followed by equivalent reductions in fixed rates in the money 
market and in rates on bank advances. Thus deposit rate 
at the clearing banks is now 3} per cent ; the banks’ mini- 
mum rate on call loans to the discount market is 33 per cent ; 
and the spread of rates on overdrafts is from 6 per cent for 


“blue chip” companies to 7 per cent for some personal 
borrowers. 


Not Fully Discounted? 


NLY the timing of the Bank rate reduction really took 
O the stock market by surprise—and even then not all 
investors were caught off balance, as the improvement in 
short-dated gilt-edged early on Thursday morning shows. 
A reduction had been discounted for some weeks past and 
it was assumed that, with the conversion operation safely 
and successfully carried through, only the course of the 
wages disputes stood in the way of some reduction. 

In the industrial market, the cut in Bank rate did little 
more than to reinforce the tendency of prices to move slowly 
and cautiously upwards. Bank rate at 53 per cent does not 
fundamentally change the condition of the industrial market; 
prices will still turn on the course of recession in the United 
States and of wages and production at home. It may be noted 
that gold shares, referred to in a later note, continued to 
improve on Thursday afternoon. 


The reduction gave gilt-edged prices a fillip. The longer 
dated stocks had been moving up but after the Bank rate 
announcement they gained as much as } or 3 of a point. 
The biggest gains were made in the shorts, where the 44 per 
eent Conversion stock, 1962, gained 3 to 99}, but that 
improvement had begun before the announcement was 
made. One half of one per cent now, and what in the 
future ? Thoughts are already veering that way and that 
may be sufficient to re-awaken the semi-speculative interest 
in short-dated stocks. Yet the objectives for the gilt-edged 
market as a whole have not changed: the aim of the 
Government is still to fund. The reduction, coming after 
heavy buying by the banks and the institutions, is pre- 
sumably intended in part to keep investors on the feed. 
But that will not produce a breakaway in prices. The 
gueue of local authority borrowers is as long as ever 
and though with the AEI issue coming shortly there is no 
immediate prospect of a local authority issue the easing of 
Bank rate may help to bring the queue shuffling forward. 
That should reduce the pressure on the mortgage market, 
where in anticipation of a Bank rate reduction local 
authorities have been big borrowers of temporary and short- 
term money. 


Sterling Near the Roof 


— showed a slight weakening on the reduction in 


Bank rate, from $2.813, its effective ceiling, to $2.813. 


But earlier in the week the pound had been helped by the 
actual or prospective settlement of various wage disputes, 


which induced foreign firms to cover commitments previ- 


ously being left open. The demand was varied in character, 


mostly commercial, but some of it, linked to further interest 
arbitrage, in view of the further fall in the New York bill 
rate. This week’s Treasury bill tender, and the prospective 
movement in the forward dollar exchange rate, will decide 
whether a modest margin of profitability in interest arbi- 
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trage will continue. London bill rates, at least, seem 
headed for a fall. 

A particularly large turnover has taken place in transfer- 
able sterling, the rate for which this week has strengthened 
to $2.7960. There has been keen demand from Russia and 
the Scandinavian countries, while a fair amount of the selling 
appears to have come from Amsterdam. The Exchange 
Equalisation Account has been fairly persistent in its inter- 
vention in the official market as a seller of sterling this week, 
and must have gained both dollars and EPU currencies, 
making good the losses that were sustained earlier this month 
when fears of serious labour troubles had led to considerable 
market selling of sterling. 

Activity in the market for French francs has hardly re- 
flected the significance and importance of political develop- 
ments in France. The spot rate has been steady at 
Frs. 1,180} against sterling, and though it may have been 
propped up by modest French official support, it has in fact 
had to resist very little selling. This is because very few 
firms outside France have any francs that can be withdrawn, 
while French nationals are finding the exchange control 
tightening against them—witness this week’s withdrawal of 
tourist allowances. Speculative activity against the franc is 
of minor proportions as the discount on the forward rate, 
which early in the week was equivalent to nearly 14 per cent 
per annum, is virtually prohibitive. 


TELEPHONES 


Cheaper Service ? 


HE more mechanised that any service becomes, the more 
- its suppliers can logically shift the balance of their 
tariff towards higher standing charges and lower prices per 
unit. In recent years, the Post Office has steadily been doing 
the first half of this : it has increased the rental it charges 
subscribers for access to the telephone system at all, and has 
reduced the allowance of free calls one used to get with the 
instrument down to nil. Until now, however, inflation has 
been putting up its running charges, too, faster than 
mecharrisation has been able to reduce them : so these have 
gone up, too. This week, for the first time, the Post Office 
has been able to offer the second half of the bargain : it has 
extended the period for cheap rate trunk calls to cover the 
whole of each evening plus Sunday afternoons, and—for the 
present in the Bristol area only—it is offering subscribers 
calls timed in twopenny units, both local and trunk, so that 
the laconic will be able to telephone more cheaply. But it 
should be noted that locally only the laconic will benefit: 
the verbose (which may well comprise the better half of us) 
will probably have larger telephone bills to pay. 

How much call one will get for one’s twopence will 
depend on distance and time: locally it will buy three 
minutes’ connection, over 125 miles only 12 seconds (which 
will still reduce the cost of most three-minute trunk calls 
substantially). Beginning with Bristol’s 18,000 subscribers 
on December Ist, this service will be extended throughout 
the country as areas are fitted with “ subscriber trunk dial- 
ling,” which will enable each subscriber to make his trunk 
calls himself through automatic exchanges. No start is being 
made in London until 1961, as STD in so large a city 
requires rather more complex equipment. By 1970, it is 
hoped, about three-quarters of all trunk calls will be dialled 
by subscribers. 
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Larger Bills? 


HE Post Office says it costs £110 to install a private tele- 
T phone—f9 for the telephone itself (not much less 
than a portable radio), £16 for the exchange connection, 
and no less than £85 for the cable to the exchange—and 
about £250 to put in a public kiosk (in remote villages 
the cost has on accasion touched £1,000). Each private 
telephone in this country is used, on average, for only 
two calls a day: yet demand for new telephones since 
the war has always exceeded the resources that the Post 
Office has been able to devote to supplying instruments 
and exchange positions and to connecting them. This is not 
the ordinary “ peak load ” problem of public utilities : this 
vast mass of under-used capital equipment, worth some 
£1,200 million at current prices, is maintained in being to 
provide for a potential, not an actual demand. It is natural 
that the Post Office should be doing its best to encourage 
fuller utilisation of the telephone system: and also, by 
timing local calls, to make more money out of the local 
calls that last longer than three minutes. 

Local calls are not timed today : nobody knows what pro- 
portion of them are discursive. For many private sub- 
scribers the extent to which these cost more may outweigh 
the saving of a penny for each short local call and more 
than that on the few trunk calls one makes, but business 
telephone bills should be reduced by the change. The 
change, on the face of it, may certainly tend to bring the 
pattern of charges more in line with that of costs. The 
resulting bills, which may be larger or smaller according 
to our telephone habits (the STD timing system will render 
them impossible to check unless one hires a special meter, 
and perhaps ominously the Post Office proposes to render 
its accounts quarterly on this system, not half-yearly) may 
induce the subscriber to behave more like economic man 
(or economic woman) with a telephone—or do without one, 


KAFFIR BUYING 


Gold Rash 


HE best than can be said about the prospects for gold 
Tis that pipe dreams and rumours about an increase in 
its dollar price are a little less improbable than they were. 
That has not stopped the Kaffir market from reaching a 
higher level of activity than it has known for over three 
years and prices are now up to the levels they touched 
last August when sterling was under severe pressure. Only 
a few days ago, markings in gold shares were not much 
above 200 ; on Tuesday 823 bargains were marked, and on 
Wednesday 1,273. The Financial Times gold share index 
has jumped this week from 74.2 to 77.6. Some buying has 
come from the United States, and reports that a banking 
group there is setting up a fund to deal in gold and gold 
shares has provided an optimistic background for the market, 
Zurich has been buying too, though not necessarily on 
domestic account, and Paris, which always turns to gold in 
a political crisis, has come in as well. But it is buying in 
London, which the Cape has been content to follow, that 
has sent up the temperature. 

Much of the buying can only be classed as speculative. 
The investment merits of tangible yields and earnings of 
the new producers in the Orange Free State cannot be 
denied and over the last six months some trusts have been 
buying quietly and selectively. They are firm holders and 
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many of the new mines have already enjoyed a good rise. 
But recent buying has spread beyond the OFS to the old, 
low grade mines which would benefit most from an 
increase in the gold price. That may not be a reckless hope, 
but it is undoubtedly a speculative one. And there is plenty 
of stock for sale by the shops and by private holders who 
bought higher up. 


MOTORS 


Output Before the Strike 


HE steady, upward surge of motor production was 
L interrupted slightly last month by the two-day Easter 
holiday but not at all by the strike of 1,500 Pressed Steel 
workers at Swindon, which did not break out until the 
closing days. So, although the tally of new vehicles for the 
month was below that of March, the daily rate of output 
rose still further, sailing past the 5,800 units a day mark. 
Car production exceeded 4,500 a day for the first time, 
against 4,370 a day in March and 3,375 just one year ago. 
At this rate, the industry could turn out more than 1,100,000 
cars in a working year. The other side of the industry, 
the manufacture of commercial and public service vehicles, 
fared less well. Production declined for the second month 
running, to 1,291 vehicles a day, from 1,315 in March and 
1,374 in February. The home market for lorries and vans 
is still affected by the general industrial recession in this 
country. Exports of vehicles also fell off in April, more so 
than could be accounted for by the Easter shut-down ; again, 
more heavily in commercial vehicles than in cars. For this 
the New Zealand import cuts and fewer sales in one or two 
Continental markets appear to be mainly responsible. 

But if these April performances are reasonably satisfying, 
the figures for the present month certainly cannot be. The 
Pressed Steel strike has by now cut deep into car production. 
This company provides the industry with about 40 per cent 
of its car bodies. The four-week stoppage at its new 
Swindon plant, which produces bodies for Austin Healey, 
Wolseley, Riley and Hillman cars, has now put about 30,000 
other vehicle workers out of production or on to short time. 
These are mainly in the BMC factories, the Rootes group 
and certain other suppliers of parts and accessories whose 
delivery schedules have had to be slowed down. Since 
the present talks between the seven unions involved and the 
company’s management have produced no quick settlement, 
Standard, which gets its Vanguard and Ensign bodies from 


Pressed Steel, may also have to cut production after Whit- 


sun. The loss of car output must now be running well 
into hundreds each day. At this time of the year such 
forfeited sales are unlikely to be made good: prospects in 
overseas markets outside the United States are not improv- 
ing, and the industry is not so sure how home sales will 
behave once this summer is over. 


Sprite on the Ground Floor 


NTIL this week, the cheapest sports car offered by any 
U of the major car manufacturers in Britain was the 
MGA for £996, including purchase tax: one could buy a 
two-seater Morgan for about £250 less than that, or baby 
cars that are sportive in mien if hardly in performance, such 
as the elegant little Berkeley, for about half the price. The 
British Motor Corporation has now slipped a lively little new 
car with a top speed of better than 80 mph, which to many 
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people could fairly rank as a sports car, into the price range 
at £679, which is not very far above the Anglia-Prefect, 
Morris Minor or Standard Eight level. The Austin-Healey 
Sprite indeed uses the 948 cc engine that goes into the 
A.35 and the Morris Minor, modified to give 43 bhp against 
the Minor’s 37, inside an “ envelope ” two-seater body shell 
designed by Donald Healey as a scaled-down version of his 
established “ 100-six.” Its maximum speed is about ten 
miles an hour more than the Morris Minor: the fuel con- 
sumption of the Sprite, at comparable speeds, seems to be of 


SPORTS CARS BELOW £1,500 





Price 

(incl, Cubic BHP Max. Overall Kerb 

PT) capacity speed length weight 

£ €&: mph ft cwt 

Austin-Healey 100-six... 1,227 2,639 02 (112) 134 22 
i. at ee 1,050 1,991 100 (109) 124 19 
Sunbeam Rapier........ 1,044 1,390 67 ~=—87-5 134 20? 
MGA 2-seater ......... 996 1,489 72 (lOl) = 13 163 
Simca Montlhéry ....... 939 1,290 48 82:1 134 18} 
Turner 2-seater ........ 864 948 40 aia 113 il 
Dellow Mk. VI ......... 863 1,172 36 (81) =f it 
Metropolitan hard-top .. 749 ~=—«1,489 47 75-0 12 16} 
Morgan 4/4 2-seater .... 748 «41,172 36 75-3 12 13 
Fairthorpe Electron Minor 720 948 38 <a 10 8} 
Austin-Healey Sprite.... 679 948 43 82-9 1k 123 
Berkeley Standard 2-str. 500 328 ig 62-1 10} 6} 


Maximum speeds in brackets are the manufacturers’ figures ; the rest 
are reproduced with acknowledgments to The Motor road tests. 


the same order ; its acceleration, o-50 mph through the gears 
in 13.7 seconds, is markedly brisker. The little car—it is 
about as lorig as the A.35-—holds the road well, and has rack 
and pinion steering. It is not quite a car for the enthusiast 
as defined in Britain, but it should give young people an 
exciting run for the kind of money that a growing number 
of them are becoming able to afford. In the United States, 
it should have the chic of an imported sports car at 
pin money prices: a figure of about $1,250 has been 
mentioned. 


ICI 


Some Domestic Issues 


“ HAT there is a serious recession in the United States,” 

declared Sir Alexander Fleck at the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries meeting a week ago, “cannot be doubted.” 
But his statement was less exercised by the consequences of 
recession for ICI ; though he noted some signs of weakening 
demand in overseas markets and in some sections of the 
home market, Sir Alexander affirmed that ICI would not be 
deterred from its long-term policy of expansion and that 
investment in new plants and extensions would continue as 
a mark of faith in the long-term trend of demand for ICI’s 
products. 

This apart, the chairman’s speech concentrated on two 
domestic issues of particular interest. First, ICI has made 
a second revaluation of the net written down value of its 
plants. The first was made in 19§0 and the second is justi- 
fied by the considerable further inflation that has since 

ccurred. The result is that the net book value of fixed 
assets at January Ist goes up from £326 million to £396 
million. But the additional depreciation to be provided in 
this year’s accounts will be no more than £2 million because 
the plants themselves are now attributed with a longer work- 
ing life than was originally supposed. 
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Secondly, a considerable change in the employees’ profit 
sharing bonus is being made. The past rule was that 
employees’ remuneration was increased by the percentage 
by which the rate of ordinary dividend exceeded 5 per cent 
—7 per cent last year on a 12 per cent dividend. That 
arrangement would have had to be changed this year because 
of the one for two scrip issue that has now been approved. 
The directors have changed the bonus so that it will in 
future be 22 per cent of the total remuneration, before tax, 
of all forms of capital. That will give roughly the same 
bonus as in 1957 (if the results of the year are the same) 
and it undoubtedly provides a better basis, both for 
employees and stockholders, than the old system. Over 
two-thirds of the ICI shares allotted as employees’ bonus 
have been retained, and the proportion sold appears to be 
declining. 


THE OIL MARKET 


Shell Remains Optimistic 


ISTORICALLY, said Lord Godber at the “ Shell ” Trans- 
port meeting this week, recessions have not had as 
much general impact upon consumption of petroleum pro- 
ducts as upon demand for other commodities : and the 
current slackening of growth in the oil industry appeared to 
him as no more than “a pause in the upward trend of 
expansion.” The curtailment of crude oil production in 
Texas (now down to 8 days’ operations a month), and reduc- 
tions in refinery runs, have eased the burden of product 
stocks in the United States. Elsewhere, as a whole, consump- 
tion is being maintained, “ without the full impetus to 
expansion which previous years’ experience have led us to 
suggest.” 

Current earnings for the Shell group, he added, could 
not be expected to compare with those of early 1957 (when 
Shell’s stronghold in the Western Hemisphere was enabling 
it to benefit from the tribulations of other companies with 
a much greater proportion of their crude production in the 
Middle East). But “viewed in the light of the position 
two years ago, they seem reasonably satisfactory.” In 
Amsterdam, Mr J. H. Loudun, president of Royal 
Dutch, was asked about the group’s tanker building 
programmes. He said that these would continue: no 
cancellation of orders for ships due to be delivered up to 
1961 was envisaged. 





POOR FLYING CONDITIONS 


Air traffic on the North Atlantic increased by a mere 

4 per cent in the first quarter. All airlines had planned 

for a big increase in passengers and the high proportion 
of unsold seats must alarm them. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


Should Brokers Advertise? 


“The Stock Exchange must offer direct benefits or, at 
least, direct services, and in order to do this must advertise 
directly.” 


“ Some private investors believe that brokers are now only 
really interested in obtaining institutional custom.” 


HESE quotations from two articles in the latest issue of 

the Stock Exchange fournal (issued under the auspices, 
but not necessarily representing the views, of the Stock 
Exchange Council) are a welcome intrusion of controversy 
in a journal that might be tempted to confine itself to 
innocuous generalities. Evidently the Governor of the Bank 
of England is not alone in his anxiety to dispel the fog of 
mystery that hides the City from the public and frightens 
people from using its services. 

The writers of the two articles, however, light two 
different flares. Mr Donald Cobbett suggests that brokers 
should advertise directly for custom. The other, anonymous 
contributor argues that the links between a broker and his 
clients are fragile and that many investors instead of looking 
to their broker for advice turn to the financial press or 
their bank managers ; the suggested answer is that a broker 
should charge a separate fee for advice, coupled with a 
lower commission on actual dealings. 

To meet its overheads the big broking firm has to look 
more and more to institutional investment for a regular 
income. But the case for attracting small savings into stock 
exchange investment rests on wider grounds than any desire 
to preserve the number of stockbrokers or to protect their 
incomes. If brokers want to encourage the small investor, 
charging a fee for advice is not likely to attract his custom. 
He will expect advice as part of the broker’s service. 

A broker’s ability is tested by the soundness and respon- 
sibility of that advice as well as by the sureness with which 
an order is executed. His best advertisement is his own 
ability. Whether direct advertising which, Mr Cobbett 
suggests, should include some guidance ‘on the principles 
of sound investment, would widen the field of custom is 
not proved. Public attitudes towards private capital are so 
different in the United States that it would be wrong for 
a British broker to draw any firm conclusions from, say, the 
experience of the “ thundering herd,” Merrill Lynch. But 
other British financial institutions have advertised their 
services with sobriety and restraint. Are the objections to 
broker advertising for custom in these days of universal 
publicity so obviously overwhelming as they were ? 


Should They Deal in Options? 


NOTHER result of a low volume of turnover in the 
market has been a demand that option dealings should 

be revived. In the past the Stock Exchange Council has 
given a very definite ““ No” to such requests, but this week 
it had to face an extraordinary general meeting, requisi- 
tioned by fifty members, to discuss and to vote on a revival 
of the prewar practice. It was very well attended—one third 
of the members turned up—and only one voice was raised 
against. On a show of hands the vote was overwhelmingly 
in favour of beginning option dealings again. A poll was 
then demanded, the results of which were being announced 
after this issue had been published. It is known that a 
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number of unmarked proxies had been lodged with the 
chairman, Sir John Braithwaite. If the poll is against the 
proposal to restore options, the Stock Exchange has 
probably heard the last of it. But if it is in favour, pressure 
to resume option dealings will be difficult to resist, even 
though the Council is not bound either by the vote at the 
meeting or by the poll to any specific course of action. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Zeta Plays Tricks 


EFORE recent experiments on Harwell’s Zeta are hailed 
B as a great technical achievement, it is as well to remem- 
ber that their outcome also represents a considerable dis- 
appointment. The experiments have proved conclusively 
that Zeta is a long way yet from controlled thermonuclear 
fusion, and that the popular belief, encouraged by expert 
claims, that the first step had been mastered, was totally 
wrong. 

Fusion of atomic nuclei has indeed been taking place 
inside Zeta, but it turns out to have been a different kind 
of fusion. It was fusion caused artificially by some outside 
agency that is not wholly understood as yet ; the kind that 
Harwell has been looking for, thermonuclear fusion, occurs 
spontaneously because the nuclei are so agitated by heat 
that they are bound to collide and fuse. Outward evidence 
of both types of fusion is the same—the presence in large 
numbers of minute particles thrown off by the atoms at 
the moment of fusion. A surprisingly large. number of 
these particles were recorded in Zeta every time the gas 
temperature inside the apparatus touched § million degrees 
Centigrade—more, in fact, than the actual temperature 
seemed to warrant. The question that has hung over Zeta 
since last autumn is whether these neutrons were thermo- 
nuclear in origin: it was certainly difficult to think of any 
other means that could have caused them. It was easy to 
slip from this lack of explanation into the comfortable 
assumption that in spite of the discrepancy in the figures, 
controlled thermonuclear fusion was taking place inside 
Zeta. 

It was not. What was happening was that some atoms 
were reaching tremendous speeds, probably as a result of 
the immensely powerful electric field applied to Zeta at 
the beginning of each pulse to heat up its gas. When these 
ultra-fast atomic nuclei collide with slow or stationary atoms 
in the gas, fusion takes place. But the form of fusion 
caused by this outside agency is not the true thermonuclear 
fusion that gives the sun its heat ; it takes more energy than 
it gives back. About 95 per cent of the particles measured in 
Zeta arise from this sterile process ; the balance of 5 per 
cent may indeed be of spontaneous thermonuclear origin 
but the proportion is so small that it cannot be proved. 

Zeta temperatures will have to be doubled to 10 million 
degrees Centigrade, it is now expected, before thermonuclear 
fusion genuinely takes place in such volume that it can be 
measured and thus established with complete certainty. This 
is expected to be done before the year is out. The power 
input of Zeta is being increased five-fold (not doubled as 
was planned at the end of January) to 1 million amperes 
and it is hoped that the interval during which it will be 
possible to hold ro million degrees can be raised from three 
thousandths of a second to a tenth of a second—Zeta’s 
biggest contribution yet towards controlled fusion. Condi- 
tions should then be right for controlled thermonuclear 
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res, 
ide The newer applications of electronics in industry, medicine and commerce have tended 
—_ to overshadow the tremendous advances made in radio communications. Yet in half- 
+ of a-century, age-old barriers of time and distance have been eliminated, and men can, 
a at if they wish, communicate instantly with each other by word or picture over vast 
—m distances, and sometimes in circumstances which challenge the imagination. 
> But it is in the daily scene that one can best recognise the contribution of radio 
— , communications to our welfare and safety—the radio-equipped taxi, the walkie-talkies 
ae of the fire brigade and railway marshalling yard, the air traffic control system, the 
‘lear ship-to-shore telephone, the newspaper photograph radio’d from New York. 
than Mullard’s part in the development of radio communications can be judged by the 
din number of manufacturers who consistently use Mullard valves, tubes, transistors and 
-— magnetic components. Here, then, is yet another example of how Mullard experience and 
— know-how, on which you too may draw, is serving Britain’s designers of electronic 
equipment. 
clear 


Technical Information Services 


in be Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 
This ul ar If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
ower ; 
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pers Progress in Electronics 
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Feta’s Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington P:ace, London, W.C.1 
” di VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES + TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES + X-RAY TUBES 
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the things they say! 


He says that British industry can’t be efficient today because investors 
can’t put up sufficient capital for it. 
Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.I.’s last issue of loan stock. 
How did it go? 





Well, I.C.1. asked its stockholders and employees for £40 million — 
a sizeable sum, you'll agree —and was offered nearly six times as much. 


That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 





No—and the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has asked the public for capital: 
Investors, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see it. 
But why did I.C.I. need all that money? 
Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new products that other 
industries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’re always modernising 
or replacing plants to make established products more efficiently. Why, altogether since 
1945 they’ve spent over £300 million on new factories and equipment here in Britain. 
All right, I see where the money goes. But how do we know 
they are efficient enough to compete with foreigners? And if they are, 
what are their chances of staying efficient in the future? 


Take a look at the figures again. In 1957 I.C.I. exported a record total of over £76 million of 





products in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition. And they’re pressing on with a 
Research and Development programme that costs about £13 million a year. 
Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative? 
No, it sounds as if they know where they’re going. 
Yes, and lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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fusion. Whether it will in fact take place must depend on 
questions that no scientist at this stage can answer. Zeta is 
very much an empirical experiment, one of several possible 
methods of achieving controlled thermonuclear fusion. When 
scientists say they do not know quite why Zeta works as it 
does, it might be as well in future to take them at their word, 


HOTELS 


69 Feet Too Tall? 


N the same day that the Minister of Housing gave 

planning permission to a proposal to erect a 305-ft 
hotel on a site in Bayswater on the north side of Hyde Park, 
in London, he turned down another project for a 374-ft 
hotel on a site in Park Lane, on the east side of the Park— 
on the grounds that it would be too high. This frigid 
attitude of public planners towards high buildings in the 
centre of cities is in real danger of becoming not merely a 
cause for national blushes but, more regrettably, a crippling 
restriction on future development. At the public inquiries 
into these two applications last November, the London 
County Council, which was the principal objector to both 
projects, stated that it did not object to high buildings as 
such but . . . managed nevertheless to produce a long list 
of reasons why permission should be refused in these par- 
ticular cases. Both sites were in an area for which the 
London Development Plan (which has been implemented 
so far more by negation of this kind than by positive action) 
prescribed a 2:1 plot ratio—the ratio of floor area to site 
area. The Bayswater scheme envisaged a plot ratio of 
3.7:1 and the Park Lane hotel would have one as high as 
8:1, which would mean, so it was argued, serious traffic 
congestion in the neighbourhood and a disruptive effect 
on the pattern of existing local development. 

These arguments, which appear to have swayed the 
Minister in his consideration of the Park Lane proposal, 
need to be looked at carefully. The traffic problem from 
hotel users, who unlike office workers do not normally help 
10 swell the twice-daily surge of peak-hour movement, is 
not an enormous one. As for the desire for orderly upward 
development in these central areas, the standard of refer- 
ence ought not to be the height and style of the existing 
neighbouring buildings but what the surrounding architec- 
ture will be or should be like in a couple of decades’ time, 
when other nearby sites will also have been re-developed. 
The Minister’s decision on the Bayswater scheme actually 
makes a reference to a case for “ preserving the symmetry 
of the Victorian composition of Lancaster Gate. . . .” 

This carping, backward-looking approach, instead of a 
ready acceptance of new development, has led the Minister 
to suggest to Mr Charles Clore and the Hilton Hotels group, 
who submitted the Park Lane project, that another design 
be prepared for a building not quite as high and presenting 
“a less massive appearance viewed from the Park.” As 
they claim to have spent £750,000 already on the scheme, 
which would ultimately have cost £3} million, they have 
replied they will try. But there appears to be some doubt 
whether a smaller building of the same standard of accom- 
modation—a bathroom and dressing room to each of the 
700 bedrooms—will pay its way. The developers had 
based their calculations on an average daily charge of six 
guineas a room and an average “ occupancy ” of 80 per cent, 
which other hoteliers at the inquiry thought rather opti- 
mistic. The Bayswater hotel is not in such an “ ultra- 
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luxury ” class, envisaging room charges of Sos. to 60s. single 
and gos. to 110s. double. Though the shortage of hotel 
accommodation in central London should enable new build- 
ing to be worth while, a somewhat less luxurious standard 
might fare better in the off-season. 


BOAC 


How to Run an Airline 


ATIONALISATION to secure economies is much in fashion 
R among nationalised industries: the local engineering 
unions at London Airport, in a pamphlet published during 
the week-end on how to run the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, seem to have in mind rationalisation to avoid 
economy. The policy there set out might be roughly 
summarised as: 

(1) sack the chairman, 

(2) but no one else, 

(3) and suppress all outside competition. 

The call has gone out for Sir Gerard d’Erlanger’s head 
since BOAC began reorganising its engineering divisions, 
which involves roughly halving the staff and sacking 3,000 
men in two years. The union reckons that this will cut 
wages by about £3 million, sufficient to cover the corpora- 
tion’s current deficit of £2.75 million: “we rightly expect 
different treatment from a nationalised industry.” In fact, 
the total saving on all counts will probably be nearer 
£5§ million. 

The idea that the chairman should be sacked before and 
not after other members of the staff is a novel one: it had 
undeniable attractions, for example, when one of the 
nationalised industries was reorganised a few years ago in 
exactly the opposite way. But it is not necessarily the best 
way to run an airline. The unions must feel, however, 
that the current dispute has been a one-sided affair up till 
now. They introduced an overtime ban in the engineering 
divisions as soon as they were given details of the 
reorganisation scheme ; they have now had to withdraw 
this ban without so much as a whiff of a concession from 
the management. The management has, indeed, gone to 
considerable pains to avoid any gesture that might be 
interpreted as departure from the original—admittedly 
stringent plan. And on the heels of the union’s pamphlet 
came an open letter to the staff from the managing director 
pointing out once again that BOAC’s engineering division 
was twice as big as that needed by Pan-American, KLM, 
or United Air Lines to do the same work. 

Mr Smallpeice has taken some of the wind out of the 
union’s sails by himself putting the blame squarely on the 
corporation’s management, which rejected evidence as far 
back as 1953 showing that by comparison with SAS, Air 
France, or KLM, “an unsatisfactory position ” was develop- 
ing in BOAC’s engineering department. There has, indeed, 
been quite a sharp struggle inside the corporation to get the 
new scheme accepted. 


PLASTICS 


Polythene’s Progress 


N the quite detailed statistics that it publishes once a 
year about plastic materials, showing sales in Britain 
and exports, the Board of Trade distinguishes nine main 
“ families ” of plastics, sub-divided between the types of 
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product made from each. But for the last four years the 
largest tonnage in any single group has come under one 
of its residual, miscellaneous headings, “ Other thermoplastic 
materials.” In 1957, for which the figures have just been 
published, this category accounted for more than a quarter 
of total output by weight: 113,400 tons out of 393,100 tons 
of rlastics of all kinds. In principle, the mushroom growth 
under this miscellaneous heading—where the figures have 
doubled since 1954—emphasises that in this rapidly growing 
industry new materials and new markets can be developed 
a good deal faster than statistics can be altered to portray 
them properly. In practice, it means that output of poly- 
thene is growing to the point where it cannot much longer 
be masked inside any grab-bag category. Imperial Chemical 
Industries is still the only significant producer, but it must 
be turning out 
‘000 tons cs 0,000 tons of poly- 
— arene ti a year, ae 
OUTPUT other units, using 
ae rae new processes, 
should soon be in 
production. As they 
do, and if demand 
continues to grow at 
its recent rate, it 
cannot be long be- 
fore output of poly- 
thene reaches the 
highest tonnage for 
any plastic material. 
This comparatively new plastic (discovered by Imperial 
Chemical Industries in 1933 ; first production unit operating 
by 1939; much postwar development both in processes 
and in the product) has been a commercial success in an 
extremely broad range of applications. Its outstanding elec- 
trical properties give it a widespread use in radio-frequency 
cable insulation: most of its kitchenware applications have 
eventually built up a steady sale: and its packaging applica- 
tions, in “ squeeze ” bottles, other containers, and as trans- 
parent film, have grown steadily over recent years. This 
is probably the most rapidly expanding of all plastic 
‘materials, but the vinyl plastics and polystyrene are growing 
very rapidly too. In contrast to these thermoplastic materials 
(the term means that a material can repeatedly be heated 
and softened without changing. its properties), the use of 
thermosetting materials (which cannot), which developed 
earlier, is now growing at a slower rate: output of phenolic 
and cresylic resins (the kind used, for example, in an ordi- 
nary telephone receiver) is indeed lower than it was in 1955. 
Total tonnage for the plastics industry now exceeds British 
consumption of all non-ferrous metals except copper: and 
when one takes account of density, the volume of plastic 
materials used is close on five times that- of copper. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 


An Eye on Liquidity 


AST week the Halifax Building Society reported a more 
i than seasonal volume of withdrawals. Figures now 
published by the Building Societies Association, which ex- 
clude the Halifax and the Provincial and represent about 
73 per cent of the total assets of the movement, show that 
this experience was shared by other societies in the first 
months of the year. For most of the quarter, Bank rate 
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was still at 7 per cent, but the reason for heavy withdrawals 
is not simply the competing attractions of other savings 
media. Shareholders and depositors in the building socie- 
ties are beginning to feel the pressure of the deflationary 
squeeze. In the North, where a building society is used 
very much as a savings bank, pay packets are smaller and 
savings are being dipped into. House purchasers through- 
out the country are putting down cash payments out of 


Qtr. |, Qtr. IV, Qtr. |, 
1957 1957 1958 

£’000’s £'000’s £°000’s 
UR ccc ani awcewe 79,275 67,721 80,143 
Withdrawals.......... 59,085 56,096 64,147 
PONOIIONS 5 is ks eiinnce es 57,302 65,836 56,105 
Repayments........... 57,000 67,739 59,266 
Cash and securities. ... 248,819 258,444 247,840 
Wn WINN ise is 6s se 1,696,752 1,795,017 1,810,266 


Figures cover 203 societies and represent about 73 per cent of the total 
assets of the building society movement. 
savings that often enough are deposited with building 
societies. And there must be some investors who have 
drawn on their balances with building societies to meet calls 
on stock exchange new issues. 

Confronted by this flow of withdrawals, the societies have 
had to go slow on mortgage advances. They sense a dis- 
inflationary atmosphere and they are mindful of the sad 
lesson so recently taught by the Scottish Amicable Building 
Society. Their present concern is not merely to preserve 
but positively to reinforce their liquidity ratios ; even so, 
the Building Societies Association’s figures suggest that the 
average ratio of cash and securities to total assets feii 
from 14.4 per cent at the end of December to 13.7 per cent 
at the end of March. The reduction in Bank rate does not 
fundamentally change this situation. 


NEW ERA BANKING 


The Old Lady Nags 


ROGRESS in the banking world, which often appears 
Patow from the outside, has contrived to pass two 
landmarks in a single week—one at the Bank of England 
and the other at a leading’clearing bank. The Bank of 
England is still far from being the most talkative of central 
banks ; but Mr Cameron Cobbold’s policy, defined last 
February in his own words, of making “more public 
speeches than I did in my earlier years or, I think, than my 
predecessors did ”—an interestingly tactful understatement 
—has transformed the old tradition. And last week he 
actually admitted television cameras into the Bank parlours, 
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AFRICARGO pays off 


Just think what rapid, reliable delivery means to customers 
in the fast-expanding Africa market. They don’t need to tie 
up capital in stock, they save on storage and insurance, don’t 
risk stocks becoming out-of-date—and can give their clients 
much more efficient service. 

So, naturally, they prefer to order from firms who ship by 
air—by Africargo for preference. For Africargo is the only 
all-cargo air service to Africa—so we can guarantee abso- 
lutely firm bookings, expert advice on cheap, effective pack- 
aging, specialist handling for your cargo. And our aircraft 
can carry cargoes whose bulk or tonnage would otherwise 
make air transport impracticable. 

Expensive ? Not at all. Packaging is usually much cheaper 
than with sea transport—often a dust-cover alone is quite 
enough. Insurance, too, is cheaper—because there’s much 
less risk of damage or pilfering. So fotal air freighting costs 
compare very favourably with those of sea shipment. 


A few of the many firms who use Africargo 


Rank Precision Industries - Kodak Ltd. - Vauxhall Motors Ltd. 
E.M.I1. Ltd. The British Motor Corporation Limited 


Write to us for full particulars and specialist advice on your freighting problems — 


HUNTING-CLAWN 
AFRICARGO SERVICE 


LONDON AIRPORT: SKYport 4111 - Cargo Unit: SKY port 6431 





The air of 


English springtime 


in 120° F. ambient 


Self-contained air- 
cooled condensing 
units, 4 to 26 h.p. 





Drinking 
water cooler 


Chilled water or 
direct expansion 


Air Handling Unit 





Room Air Conditioner 
1-2 h.p. 

Cemral Station 
Installations 


Living and working 
where the temperature 
soars is no longer 

a burden. A cool, 
comfortable, 
temperate climate 

can be yours for life 
whatever the outside 
temperature and 
humidity, for 
Temperature Ltd. 
equipment provides the 
ideal atmosphere every- 
where but outside. 





know-how holds 
the secret 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SW6 ENGLAND 
Tel: RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE USA 
P.1497 
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appearing himself for an interview in the ITN feature “ Tell 
the People.” 

The interview was confined to the work and functions of 
the Bank, as distinct from high policy, and covered much 
of the ground made familiar by the Parker Tribunal. Was 
the Bank’s relationship to the Government that of a wife 
who has promised to obey, but who manages to get her 
own way ? The Governor was appropriately shocked ; the 
Old Lady, he affirmed, was “a very dutiful wife.” “We 
offer our advice freely, as a good wife should ”; but, “ on 
occasion we’ve been known to nag if our advice has not 
been accepted.” 

A new theme in the Governor’s drive in public relations 
is that there is nothing mysterious about high finance and 
central banking—they merely appear so because the sums 
involved are large. On the day following his ITV appear- 
ance, this idea figured in the Governor’s speech to the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, in which he appealed for 
aid in dispelling public illusions about the “mystery ” of 
the City. On the future of sterling he sounded an optimistic 
note : recent experience had suggested that there is “a real 
foundation of progress towards stable prices and a stable 
exchange situation.” 


Young Ladies Can Manage 


HE other landmark has been passed by Barclays Bank, 

which has the distinction of being the first clearing bank 
to appoint a woman as manager of one of its branches. The 
new office to be opened in Hanover Square, - London, 
towards the end of this year will be under the management 
of Miss H. M. Harding, who entered the bank in 1934 as 
a shorthand typist at a branch. Seven years later she 
became secretary to the local directors at Reading and for 
the past ten years has been secretary to successive general 
managers. 

This, clearly, is an unusual progression, and likewise an 
unusual route towards branch management. Barclays’ 
experiment will be watched with interest; but there are no 
signs that the example will be quickly followed, important 
though the role of women now is in all the banks. Their 
range of responsibility steadily extends—but the pace is 
’ governed by the sad fact that many bank customers are 
even more conservative than bank managements. 


COFFEE 


African Futures for London 


FTER a lapse of thirty years London is again to have a 
A coffee futures market. The original market, opened 
in 1888, closed down in 1928. The new market will be 
under the management of the London Produce Clearing 
House and will be housed in the Commodity Exchange. 
The final announcement calling for applications for member- 
ship among coffee traders is going out this weekend and it 
is hoped that trading may begin early in July. The market 
will be based on the African Robusta contract. Dealers 
have not had any real facilities to hedge against price fluctu- 
ations in Robusta, which is taking an increasing share of 
the world coffee market. The New York futures contracts 
are based on Brazilian and Colombian coffees, and though 
the Le Havre terminal market does deal in Robusta, currency 
restrictions and an inconvenient location make the market 
of little significance. The London market should be able 
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to attract a good deal of American business as more and 
more Robusta is being consumed in the United States, 
where it has proved suitable for the manufacture of instant 
soluble coffee powder. 


WOOL 


Steady After Shaky Start 


FTER a fall on the opening day of the May series of 

London wool sales last week, prices held up well at 
the lower level under a steady demand from the home trade 
and the Continent. Altogether, some 50,000 bales were on 
offer, about 38,000 bales coming from New Zealand and 
9,000 bales from Australia. Quality was the governing 
factor in prices. Long Australian greasy merinos were 
barely 5 per cent cheaper than at the last London sales at 
the end of March. Average lengths were, however, up to 
72 per cent lower and shorts at least 10 per cent below 
previous levels. Of the New Zealand selection, good quali- 
ties from Dunedin and Invercargill were only around 5 per 
cent down, while those from Auckland and Wellington were 
about 5 to 10 per cent lower. The New Zealand Wool 
Commission stepped in to support this section on the open- 
ing day and gave further support to greasy and scoured 
crossbreds later in the sale. 

The initial decline in London reflects the fall in prices 
in the primary markets since the end of March. But Aus- 
tralian and other overseas markets have become steadier in 
the last three weeks, and though Bradford and other con- 
suming centres have remained quiet, this has been sufficient 
to prevent prices slipping back still more. But stocks of 
wool and tops are still rather more plentiful than a year 
ago and quiet conditions have ruled both in the wholesale 
and the retail business since the middle of February. Some 
traders now expect increased business if the improved tone 
of the raw wool market is maintained. Prices rose by about 
2% per cent at the Auckland sales this week and South 
African values have also improved. 


MATCHES 


Competition for a Light 


VER since 1954, when following criticism by the Mono- 
E polies Commission the British Match Corporation 
abandoned agreements about sharing the British market 
for matches with the Swedish Match Company (which owns 
35 per cent of its equity capital) growing imports of matches 
have been eating into its sales: but last year there were 
signs that it was holding its own rather better. Total sales 
of matches in Britain are completely steady, at about 17} 
million “ Customs units,” which means about one box per 
week per head of the adult population. From 1953 to 1956, 
the British share of these sales dropped from about 73 per 
cent of the whole to about 65 per cent: last year British 
Match, the sole producer (the only other makers having 
gone out of business in the last five years), held its share 
of a fractionally smaller total market. 

Imports from Swedish Match have increased since the two 
companies abandoned their working arrangement: but the 
biggest increase over the four years from 1953 to 1956 was 
in imports of matches from behind the Iron Curtain. The 
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Board of Trade made an arrangement with Russia by which 
matches came here and textiles went there: large quantities 
have also come in from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and some 
countries in Western Europe. All these are cheaper matches, 
Though British Match is spending some {1,500,000 on 
making its six remaining factories “ the best-equipped in the 
world,” it is hampered by the fact that its competitors can 
get the right wood much cheaper than it can itself. Its 
wholesale price for a gross of boxes today is 19s. 7d.: the 


THE MARKET FOR MATCHES 


(million ‘* Customs units ’’*) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 195 


BOWE séidectdecs 12-8 12-0 11-7 11-4 11-3 
DUPOCOOE 66 ccccce 4-7 5-5 5:8 6-2 6-1 
Bf Peer eee er 17-5 17-5 17-5 17-6 17-4 


* Equalling 7,200 matches each. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


SHORTER NOTES 


Provisional figures from the Ministry of Works for the 
first quarter of 1958 indicate that the amount of new con- 
struction in Britain was about two per cent lower in value 
than in the first three months of 1957 and slightly more 
if account is taken of the fractional rise in building costs 
over the twelve months, while expenditure on maintenance 
and repairs was roughly the same. These figures may rather 
under-estimate the rate of decline since the opening months 
of 1957 provided unusually good weather for building 
operations. Altogether in this first quarter building and 
civil engineering contractors did about £330 million worth 


















of new work, against £337 million a year ago. 


most expensive foreign match, from Norway, is offered at 
19s. 4d. per gross boxes, while the Dutch offer them at 
17s. 2d., the Russians at 16s. 6d., and the Yugoslavs at 


15s. 9d. per gross boxes. British Match has been experi- 
menting for years with growing suitable timber here and 
is trying to interest landowners in the poplar it needs: but 
planting trees is a very long-term investment. 


COMPANY 


* * * 


The Board of Inland Revenue has issued explanatory 
notes on the taxation arrangements that apply to overseas 
trading corporations. 
Inspectors of Taxes. 


Copies are obtainable free from 
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ALBERT E. REED 


T the end of last October the interim 

ordinary dividend of Albert E. 
Reed, whose production is weighted 
much more towards kraft and similar 
papers than to newsprint, was cut from 
6 to § per cent and the directors pre- 
dicted a cut in the final payment as well. 
With productive capacity, including new 
equipment installed at a heavy capital 
cost, Outrunning the demand for paper, 
investors feared the worst and thought in 
terms of 123 per cent for the year to 
March 31, 1958, as compared with 16 per 
cent in 1956-57. They were too pessi- 
mistic ; the final dividend is cut by only 
I per cent to 9 per cent, making the 
year’s total 14 per cent. The price of the 
{1 “A” ordinary shares immediately 
tebounded from 30s. 6d. to 33s. 6d., to 
yield £8 7s. per cent. 

Though profits are well down over the 
year—before tax they fell from 
£5.691,434 to £4,500,956 and after tax 
from £2,979,545 to £2,335,883—the key 
point of the preliminary statement is that 
trading results did not go from bad to 
worse in the second half of the financial 
year. The decline in profits in the 
second half of the year was held at 20 
per cent, the same rate that had been 
recorded in the first half of the year. 
The table illustrates this result: 

Six months ended 

Sept., Mar., Sept., Mar., 

. St, 30, 31, 

1956 1957 1957 1958 

£’000s £’000s £'000s £’000s 

Turnover ...... 26,400 32,100 29,700 32,600 

Gross profit.... 2,714 2,977 2,170 2,331 
Gross profit/turn- 

OF .icsGsaes 10-34% 9°3% 7:3% 7°M%%H 


The slight fall in profit margins in the 
second half of the year seems to be due 
to start-up expenses of new machines in 
the company’s mills which came into 
production shortly before the end of the 
financial year but which made “no 
material contribution” to the year’s 
income. Investors are not wrong in 
finding some comfort in these results. 
But there is still a surplus of paper- 
making capacity and there is no reason 
as yet to change the view on paper shares 
that is so clearly reflected in their high 
current yields. 


UNITED MOLASSES 


Big gegen tee STREET greeted the news 
of a maintained tax free dividend of 
Is. §d., from trading coupled with a 
special tax free distribution of 4}d. from 
capital reserve by marking up United 
Molasses tos. ordinary shares, The 
reaction to Mr G. W. Scott’s later state- 
ment was to mark them down by 2s. 3d. 
to 27s. xd. Mr Scott was indeed far 
from encouraging ; profits would show a 
“considerable fall’ this year and “ may 
not in themselves cover the payment of 
dividends at the same rate as for the 
current year.” The market seemed to 
overlook the chairman’s rider that the 
directors have “every intention” of 
maintaining the trading dividend even 
though it may entail “drawing on the 
substantial carry forward on profit and 
loss account.” If the depression in 
shipping is short lived United Molasses, 
holding about £15 million in liquid form 
out of a balance sheet total of £35 


million, has the resources to pay a divi- 
dend uncovered by current earnings. 
But if the depression were prolonged the 
company, which stil] has new tankers 
and bulk cargo vessels on order, would 
have to think again. 


Profits began to slide last year, though 
the fall in the trading surplus from 
£7,101,533 to £6,573,322 cannot be 
attributed so much to shipping as to the 
need to write {£604,500 off stocks of 
molasses and to provide a _ further 
£126,000 against molasses contracted for 
at high prices that remained undelivered. 
at the end of last year. Sales of molasses 
have picked up a little but at lower 
prices and smaller margins. Shipping is 
the group’s mainstay, and though time 
charters continue to afford United 
Molasses some protection against the fall 
in spot freights, earnings from tanker 
and cargo voyages already show a “ very 
considerable drop.” 


If the trading outlook is bleak, what 
are the chances of another capital distri- 
bution ? Last year’s capital payment 
was made possible by the sale of invest- 
ments and of two old tankers and the 
consequent reinforcement of the capital 
reserve. United Molasses is currently 
negotiating the sale of its majority 
holding in the American’ concern, 
Olympic Portland Cement; if this 
goes through it should result in “an 
extremely substantial profit” for United 
Molasses. Another capital distribution 
is clearly not ruled out. But on the 
basis of the projected trading dividend 
alone, the 10s. units at 27s. xd. yield 
9% per cent. 
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FRANCE FENWICK 


) gem charters also afford this shipping 
company some protection and, 
having last year earned a profit of 
£1,162,648 (against £1,148,070), the 
directors were able to maintain the 
ordinary dividend at 15 per cent and the 
tax-free capita] distribution at 3 per cent. 
On a 15 per cent trading dividend the 
£1 ordinary units at 31s. 6d. xd. yield 
9+ per cent. But nowadays, as the 
chairman, Mr Kenneth Pelly says, in 
fixing a tramp voyage at current rates 
“it is a question of working out whether 
the loss involved will exceed the cost of 
laying up, there being little likelihood of 
making a profit.” Against that back- 
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ground, the directors of France Fenwick 
have decided to cancel three out of four 
reservations in the shipbuilding yards. 
The reasons for this decision are set out 
by Mr Pelly: 


1. It is prudent to conserve our resources 
in these times rather than to continue to 
build at the top of the market and borrow 
money at high rates of interest. 


2. If present conditions are to continue, I 
consider there will be few or possibly no 
orders placed at prices and _ conditions 
demanded and, in fact, there may be many 
cancellations of orders, resulting in a major 
change in the shipbuilding industry. 

3. I consider that British shipbuilders are 
no longer competitive with foreign ship- 
builders in their price or conditions . . . we 
must be free to place orders in the most 
advantageous quarters. 
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BEECHAM GROUP 


- promised at the time of the 100 per 
cent scrip issue, the final ordinary 
dividend of the Beecham Group for the 
year to March 31st is set at 9 per cent, 
making 20 per cent (against the equiva- 
lent of 16} per cent) on the new capital. 
The 5s. units, which have been well 
favoured by investors over the last year 
or so, stand at 17s. 3d. xc. to yield 5.3 
per cent. The principal investment: 
interest in the preliminary statement is 
on the trend shown by the half yearly 
results rather than the full year’s figures. 
The latter include a growth in sales from 
£28,974,000 to £34,153,000, in trading 
profits from £4,516,000 to £6,093,000 





Dunlop 


F™ such an established giant as Dun- 
lop Rubber the yield of 83 per cent 
on the 10s. ordinary units at 17s. 3d. xd. 
looks high—higher, for instance, than 
the yields on many motor and compo- 
nent shares. Yet Dunlop’s dominant 
role and wide international spread can- 
not be disputed. It ranks fifth, after 
the four big American companies, 
among the world’s tyre manufacturers; 
it accounts for over half of the sales of 
tyres in this country and is especially 
strong as a supplier of original equip- 
ment to the motor industry; and in 
many overseas markets outside the 
United States it is a powerful pro- 
ducer and seller. Roughly two-thirds of 
its profits come from direct exports and 
overseas production (including its own 
rubber plantations). 


Most of its earnings—of the order of 
two-thirds to three quarters—come from 
the sale of tyres. With its business in 
other motor components the company’s 
fortunes are tied to the car industry and 
especially in its British business. Dun- 
lop’s profits over the last three years 
swung in time with the changing pattern 
of motor production in this country. 
Here is one reason for a high yield. 
Another is that the company’s principal 
raw material, natural rubber, is volatile 
in price: in 1956 big stock losses as well 
as the cut-back in motor production 
contributed to the fall in profits, whereas 
the comparative stability of rubber prices 
smoothed the company’s path last year. 
So much so, indeed, that while the 
volume of sales rose by about 4 per cent, 
the value of sales rose-rather less, by 3.1 
per cent, from £224 million to £231 
million. Late in 1956 the prices of tyres 
in the British replacement market were 
raised (and only recently have been re- 
duced). These figures of volume and 
value suggest that for some of its other 
manufactures and, perhaps, in some of 
its other markets Dunlop was reducing 
prices: the export business and the over- 
seas trading activities of the group in 
1957 “earned only slightly increased 
profits on a turnover approximately 1 
per cent higher” as compared with an 


Rubber 


increase of 8 per cent in turnover in 
Britain. 


Another less specific but none the less 
real reason for the high yield in the in- 
vestor’s mind is the air of caution and 
conservatism that the Dunlop group has 
sometimes worn. When profits went 
down in 1956, the ordinary dividend was 
cut from 14 to 10 per cent. The divi- 
dend is now back to 14 per cent and in- 
vestors must ask themselves where Dun- 
lop Rubber will go from here. It would 
be too much to say that the group has 
a new look, but tangible evidence that 
it is looking forward to the prospect of 
growth cannot be denied. Last year the 
group spent £9.1 million on capital, of 
which £5.6 million was spent by overseas 
companies; and on December 31st its 
capital commitments amounted to £5.4 
million, the greater part of it earmarked 
for new factories in Rhodesia, India and 
France. Dunlop Rubber seems to be 
thinking in terms of modernisation at 
home and definite expansion abroad. 
Last year, too, the group spent over £2 
million on research and development: a 
good deal of it must have gone into long- 
term research on synthetic rubber, in- 
cluding the experimental pilot plant at 
Fort Dunlop capable of an output of 
1,500 tons a year. But research on textiles 


Earnings :-— 


Trading profit 
Depreciation 
Interest paid 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Ordinary dividend 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 
Retained profits 


Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Net fixed assets 


Bank loans and bills payable 
Reserves 
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and the development of pneumatic sus- 
pension and of disc brakes show that the 
group’s effort extends beyond its basic 
raw material. 


Yet in a sense the real test of the 
future and of Dunlop’s role rests on 
rubber. The British rubber industry 
has been slow to go into synthetic rubber 
—perhaps unavoidably so, given the pace 
of development of petroleum chemicals. 
But after long delay it moved; the syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Fawley, set up at 
a capital cost of £3 million by a syndicate 
of tyre manufacturers, should come on 
stream in the next few months. The 
plant will produce a GRS type of rubber 
but under a modified formula involving 
small royalty payments to American pro- 
ducers. Its nominal rated capacity was 
designed at 50,000 tons a year but—and 
this is a measure of the inherent difficulty 
of designing chemical plant to a given 
capacity in the present state of the art— 
it is likely to be able to produce about 
70,000 tons a year. If so, the British 
industry’s dependence on North America 
for synthetic will be reduced to a mini- 
mal quantity. Dunlop owns about 45 per 
cent of the equity of the Fawley plant 
and it has interests in similar plants in 
Germany and France. If costs at Fawley 
compare favourably with American 
GRS, then the British rubber industry 
and Dunlop will have taken a clear step 
forward. 


1955 1956 1957 

(£'000s) (£’000s) (€'000s) 

sasieeewee 219,000 224,000 231,000 
peeeesees 17,509 15,095 19,860 
eeestaees 5,644 6,195 6,490 
Saceee ewe 567 1,005 1,014 
is éaneca es 6,446 4,489 7,458 
(aevase sie 5,058 3,535 5,026 
pamaeeees 1,552 1409 1,559 
(cvcveeews 14 10 14 
éeceseawes 2,373 1,174 2,435 
ce cccccccce 40,292 45,499 47,475 
ceccccccce 60,605 57,082 60,111 
coccccece ° 68,649 63,449 64,929 
Kenneeaas 32,916 36,923 37,027 
occcccccce 7,221 6,614 5,343 
jb oebseeee 18,195 21,058 17,428 
$eeeneeee 33,655 35,033 37,393 


19.281 19,281 19,361 
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and in net profits from £1,867,000 to 
{£2,516,000. The net ordinary dividend 
absorbs £1,174,000. From recent six 
monthly periods the following trends 
emerge :— 
Six months ended 
Sept., Mar., Sept., Mar., 
1956 1957 1957 1958 
£’000s £’000s £’000s £’000s 


A Sie cies 13,497 15,477 16,102 18,051 
Trading profit .. 1 2,637 3,195 2,898 
Net profit...... 1,145 1,396 1,120 


Trading profit/sales |3- oo, I7- ‘0%, 19-99% 16-1% 


Thus it appears that recently the 
Beecham Group has achieved another 
big increase in sales, but at some expense 
1o its profit margins ; that could reflect 
heavier expenditure on advertising its 
proprietary drugs and foods as well as 
increases in prime costs. 


J. & P. COATS 


HE dividend policy of J. & P. Coats 

has been conservative to the point at 
which shareholders have written to Mr 
Robert Laidlaw, the chairman, asking 
why the payment has not been increased. 
Conservatism of this kind imposes a duty 
on the directors that when profits fall, as 
they did last year, they should maintain 
the payment. That they have done, 
leaving the rate unchanged at 83 per cent. 
But the consolidated gross profit fell 
steeply last year from £12,238,591 to 
£8,692,309, largely because of the writing 
off in 1957 of £1,250,000 from stocks 
(which required nothing in 1956) and the 
provision of £568,000 for exchange 
losses (in 1956 there were gains on ex- 
change of £125,000). 

If these items are excluded from the 
reckoning, the group’s profits from 
trading appear to have come down from 
{12.1 million to £10.4 million. The 
decline in earnings seems to have 
occurred in overseas markets as well as 
at home. Declining profits from the 
group’s Overseas factories are suggested 
by the fall in foreign tax from £3.7 
million to £2.8 million; a decline in 
profits earned in this country or from 
direct exports is suggested by the fall in 
British tax from £2.3 million to £1.9 
million and by the drop in the parent 
company’s gross profit from £5.6 million 
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to £4.9 million. From the consolidated 
profit of £3,958,863, against £6,225,807, 
the repeated ordinary dividend absorbs 
just under £1.5 million net. The fall in 
the earnings cover brought the price of 
the £1 ordinary stock down from 
21s. 13d. to 20s. 7$d.; the yield is just 
under 8} per cent. 


F. PERKINS 


|< year the turnover of F. Perkins, 
the diesel manufacturers, fell by a 
third ; a profit of £768,934 was replaced 
by a loss of £327,478 ; and the ordinary 
dividend was passed. This sudden about- 
turn in the company’s fortunes was 
discussed in these columns on May roth. 
In the full accounts, the chairman, Mr 
Frank Perkins, now says that “for 1958 
there should be at least a reasonable 
turnover and a profit thereon.” But the 
company has a financial as well as a 
trading problem. Last year, despite a 
reduction in stocks from £3,414,152 to 
£3,031,180 and in debtors’ from 
£2,597,029 to £2,088,556, the bank 
overdraft increased from £486,663 to 
£1,283,245. The company, Mr Perkins 
says, is in need of “additional per- 
manent finance.” To raise new money 
when the ordinary shares at tos. 15d. 
stand only 13d. above par cannot be an 
easy task. 


COPPER DIVIDENDS 


72 writing on the wall, spelt out of 
the steep fall in the price of copper, 
the cut-back in Rhodesian production 
and heavy falls in profits, had long been 
evident to investors in copper shares and 
further reductions in copper dividends 
had been discounted. Even so, the 
sharpness of cuts in the interim divi- 
dends of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group of companies came as something 
of a surprise. The interim dividend 
of Roan Antelope is cut from 6d. to 1d. 
per §s. unit, of Mufulira from 3s. 3d. to 
8d. per £1 share, and of the parent, 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, from 8d. to 
Id. per 5s. unit. Clearly there will be 
big cuts in the final payments as well ; 
RST have eased from 15s. 9d. to 1§s. 3d. 
and Roan from 7s. 10}d. to 7s. 9d. 
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HE reduction in Bank rate caused a 

sharp revival in short-dated stocks 
which had eased at first under the 
influence of the slight rise in the 
Treasury bill rate at last week’s tender. 
But the short-dated issues had begun to 
move up before the Bank rate announce- 
ment. On Thursday, 44 per cent Con- 
version, 1962, rose ~ to 99} and 5} per 
cent Exchequer, 1966, rose # to 1013. 
Gains were extended in long-dated 
Government issues, among which 5} 
per cent Funding 1982-84 and 3 per cent 
Gas 1990-95 rose i and 3 respectively 
over the week. Among the irredeemables, 
4 per cent Consols gained $ on balance 
to 744, but Old Consols only improved 
$k to 50}. 

There was a cautious improvement in 
industrial shares during the week which 
carried The Economist indicator up 2.0 
to 184.4. But gains made after the Bank 
rate decision were small. Bank stocks, 
however, responded briskly, Barclays 
rising 1s. 13d. to 42s. 73d. and Lloyds a 
similar amount to 44s. 73d. Prudential 
“A” improved by 2} over the week. 
Brewery and paper shares were firm, and 
further rises occurred in tobacco stocks ; 
BAT gaining 6d. to 45s. 6d. Bowmaker 
improved 9d. to 23s. 4}d., and other 
finance: houses made small gains. 

The advance in Kaffirs broadened ; 
prices advanced throughout the week 
supported by steadily increasing busi- 
ness. After hesitating on Thursday, 
prices resumed their advance. Among 
the Central Rand mines, City Deep 
rose Is. r1o}d. to 17s. 74$d., Durban 
Deep 4s. to 32s. and Crown Mines 
3s. 13d. to 29s. Venterspost gained 
2s. 43d. to 15s. 10}d., and President 
Brand 4s. to 52s. 3d. Of the finance 
houses General Mining put on 4s. 43d. 
to gis. 3d., Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion 8s. 9d. to 135s. The movement ex- 
tended to West African and Australian 
mines. Copper mines were easier fol- 
lowing the latest dividend reductions. 
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% ‘STEEL & ENGINEERING 
635 Babcock & Wilcox. 4! 
6 b Dorman Long 
10 bGuest Keen Nfoid i 
+8 bA'fred Herbert .. 
4 a Metal Box £1 
8 bStewarts & Lloyds. i 
13 bSwan Hunter 
Lr United Steel 
4b Vickers 
ELECTRICAL 
24a Assoc. Elec. Inds.. 
84) Br. Ins. Callenders. vi 
63a Decca Record ....4/- 
15 c Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
10 b English Electric ...£1 
34a General Electric ...£{1 
2 ales Ti... sre 
b Bradfor —* 12/103 
645 Coats, J. & P 41 2 Pl 
1236 Lancashire Cotton. .{1 33/3 
35/44 | 31/44 24a Patons & Baldwins. {1 31/103 9 
SHops & STORES 
22/- 18/6 12 6 Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 21/103 4 
38/103 33/6 74a Debenhams / } 38/3 
44/6 34/6 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- / 103 
43/13 | 37/3 | 224b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- /9 
25/6 1/— | 4 20 b United Drapery. . .5/- 9 
41/6 34/7 2636 Woolworth /9 
SHIPPING 
a ps 29/- ie can: aa om’wealth10/- 
/ | 16/6 b unar . 
52/6 / ; 
28/9 ig 8 ‘Db P. & O. Riedeaed 
MISCELLANEOUS 
35/6 WF Px. 18 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/- 
38/9 7 6 b Assoc. Port. Cem... £1 
17/43 / 9 b Beecham Group. . .5/- 
30/9 8 b Bowater Paper ....£1 
48/- 8 bBr. Aluminium ....{1 
+62) Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/- 
73a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- 
6 b Br. Oxygen £1 
116 Dunlop Rubber. . 
8 bImp. Chemical..... £1 
1145 Imp. Tobacco £1 
24a J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 
845 Monsanto Chem.. .5/- 
S DHIRAMES.. vccceces 10/- 
9 bA. E. Reed £1 
224c Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/- 
44a Tate & Lyle 
74a Tube Investments. 
124 Turner & Newall. 
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X elena 3% 1968- 73 : | 
. Transport 4°, 1972-77 3* | 81 7* 
3r. Transport 3°, 1978-88 3 65 3 
Prices, 1958 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
3 ; CORPORATION AND May 14,'May 21, May 21, 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1958 | 1958 1958 
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Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 
Australia 33% 

3irmingham 

East Africa 539, Sutek wap eee 1977-83 
LCL. 5% 


Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% ae e 9 /- 
New Zealand 4% 1976 1145 U nilever Ltd 72/ 


ean j 4 a United Dominions. .{1 94/- 
Rhodes 4° / L b Uni N Ss! - /—* 
German 7% (Be Enfaced 5%). 92 9 is a a “tole Ten 


t 
Japan 5% (E ee -1907, 162 162 
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+10 6 British co £1 98/9 (102/6 

; wnt * ; Pri Pri | viela / + 756 Burmah £1; 69/44*| 71/3* 
rices, 5 wast wo T rice, rice, ield, 173 ] 1744 R ] Dutch. fl £162 

” Dividends "Sac May 14,|May 21, May 21, #13} Shell my af Ry i 1igeka 

(a) (b) (c) 1958 1958 | 1958 / wes ... |Ultramar 68/3 10/- 


+ 
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High Low 
i “o/ % BANKS & DISCOUNT | 
b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. f1 
b Barclays Bank 
b Barclays D.C.O. 


I 

60 b Anglo-American "10/- 126/ 
5 6 
6 

4 a 
736 Chartered Bank... .{£ 
6: 

9 

5 

6} 


+10 6Cons. Tea & Lands. £1 
12} Cons. Zine Corp. ...£{1 4 
120 b\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 
40 a\Free State Geduld 5/ - 
30 c\London Tin 
50 a 50 6 President Brand . 
162) lza Rho. Selection Tst. ry ~ 
175 6 25 a|Rhokana Corp. ....£1 
12}a 3745 United Sua Betong.£1 47 
84/44 60 6 60 a\Western Holdings .5/- 


toe 


Lloyds Bank 


y Nz at. icons -_ 
h Union Discount. 
INSU RANCE 
2126 Commercial Union 5/- 
60 b Legal & General .. 
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| WOOW!] DO 


| 
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86 / 
384 41323c +1474$c Prudential ‘A’ 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
31/- 10 a 36 bBass 
19/7} 183c 4c Distillers 
3T/- 10 a 15 bGuinness........ 10/- 40 
75/6 | 8a 17 bWhitbread ‘ ; 
Motors & heidi 
9/73 | 635 Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
6/74 5 4 a British Motor 
31/9 | 6 6 Ford Motor 
24/9 7 b Hawker Siddeley. 
39/- 4c\ 123cLeyland Motors.... it 
15 b Rolls-Royce 
8 cStandard Motor. 


New York Closing Prices $ 


May | May May; May 

14, 21 14 | 21 

a 663 674 |DuPontdeNm. 175} :175* IN. Y. Central . 
Alumin’m Ltd. 263 | 273 [Ford Motors. .; 383 9 {Sears Roebuck { 
Am. Smelting.’ 43} | 443 |Gen. Elect.... 584 Shell Oil 
Amer. Tel. ...1753 177} [Gen. Motors.. 374 g Std. Oil of N.J. 

5 jAnaconda....; 43 | 43§ [Goodyear ...., 743 Tri-Conti’tal. . 
Beth. Steel...) 394 | 403? [Gulf Oil 1113 Union Carbide 3 

9 [Can. Pacific ..| 264 | 25¢ |Int. Bus. M... 3484 U.S. Steel... .) 59% 

3 |Chrysler Cpn.. 453 464 [Int’l. Nickel... 72} § |West’house E. 58 
Crown Zeller. .| 47 — Int'l. Paper ... 954 =954* Woolworth .. 44 

* Ex dividend. f Tax free. t leomaa. average life approx. 9} years. § Less tax at 8s. in £. 

(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 24%. thy” oe 30% 
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|| Ex capitalisation. (a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. (m) On 13%. 
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- = The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 











NWPONNEE NONE ccccsiscccacseccas April 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............00. May 10th Western Europe: 

S i i I S | I we, Production and Consumption May 17th Production and Trade...... May 3rd 
POON ivcvisicindtecdccsnsis This week British Commonwealth ...... May 17th 
bi! ib ner May 3rd Western Europe : 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
eee a aan ce «ROMINA INE PEOERS ois cc 0scccccccs April 19th Unite SENS cc casccccccscacces May 10th 


Manpower in Great Britain 









Mid-year or 
monthly averages (') 1957 1958 








1955 1956 1957 | Feb. Mar. April Jan. Feb. Mar. April 
















TOTAL MANPOWER | June figures | 
Working population : 
Totale Powe Cee a ee mate tdecsheageewadcend | °000s 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 24,118 | 24,077 | 24,048 | 
a iishseingiewksanebenieasianeerenchead Dm 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225 16,205 | 16,188 | 16,176 | 
WGN oss co csden dd auenesaceawetateceeees ~ 7,828 7,919 7,963 7,913 | 7,889 7,872 
RD FOS Sceeiicicisiirsisvinn tatuenwede ro 803 761 702 639 632 626 
Civil employment : 
ROE 42.064 cs medecsaudessuaes évdnedewecweee - 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 23,087 | 23,045 | 23,022 | 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............++ “ 1 —_ = 960 952 956 
Mining and Qualrying. .....cccccccccccccececs 870 | 868 864 | 
Building and contracting....... iaweneae Nees ~ woes a om 1,456 1,463 1,472 | 
DENN WEIS cb be dcdiectccscccwaecnnece , 3 : 2,966 2,956 2,955 | 
Public administration .............ceeeeeeeees . & 1,289 | 1,300| 1,298 1,286 | 1,285 | 1,283 
Manufacturing industries .....ccccccccccoccce ‘i - 9,206 | 9,269 9,271 9,284 9,254 | 9,214 
| 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955: (7) 
Employees in engineering(?) ..........ceseeces a eee + 53/);+ 48 + 106); + 95 
- » consumer goods industries(*) ..... ~ ose — 9(+ 2 — 39|— 52) 
ar ceration ee EMPLOYMENT Monthly averages | 
y duration : 
FA GUCCI CD odo. 5k ocd cco nevetecacces — 232-2 | 257-0 | 312-5] 380-1) 363-0 342-3 | 395-5 424-5 433-1 443-7 
ead MMI win icgtinawies Vane wenn a 146-7 | 168-8 | 216-6] 262-4| 251-2 | 236-5] 282-4| 301-5  307-0| 314-0 
és Si PI o's. ha ka ciccevecesecsdes e 85-5 | 88-2 95-9 117-7} 111-8 105-8 113-1 123-0 126-1 129-7 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men.........+..- = es S es as | a e : 86-5 84-3 85-1 83-9 
: : a MM cccceaas - : | : : 2-9 1 40-4| 38-8) 41-5| 43-7 
PEE TS 5 ksh eedsecdcrsccwiececes ~ 67-7 | 65-7 94-3 103:9 | 110-6 114-1 114-6 127-9 138-6 150-0 
i?” GRE cadets wcdeaessebemaues - 26-5 | 27-4] 35:0] 41-4) 42:8| 44-0] 41-9) 44-0! 47-4| 51-1 
By industry (*) : 
BIEa 741 <didronnivcetnnabioninaail % 16} 14{ 1-2) 22] a2} a2] a7] 23] 31] 3-4 
Clothing sed ekene Cachet egnewas beeeaceuneeees - 0-9 | 1-0 1-1 1-2 | 1-1 | 1-1 1-5 1-5 1-6 | 1-7 
SG ciiciisiviaknesawekicnukcionaukiel a 0-4) 1-2 1:0 14; 1:6\ 1-0 0-7} 0-8 0-9} 0-9 
PDO ai cvccndanddcvewessceucccieed - 0-8 | 0-9 1-1 1-2 | 1-3 | 1-4 1-3 | 1-5 | 1-6 | 1-7 
EE titas sutidbscnendedsaeabanuaenad ‘i 0-1; O1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3} 0-3 0-3} 0-4 
Ee GE ins bctwicddactevdenaeswsas - 1-0 | 1-0 1-2 1:6 | 1-5 1:4 1-5 1-7 1-7 | 1-7 
By regions (*) : 
Great Britain ........cseececccsccccccccccees - 1-1 1-2 1-4 1:8 | 1-7 | 1-6 1-8 1-9 2-0 | 2-0 
—— RNG SOG BOY 6 civavdieioccecéccus “ oa .2 23 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-2 | 1-3 1-3 | 1-3 
BASTEIN ... occ ecescccececcecccccccescceceecs : . *3 1-9 1-7 1-6 1-8 | 2-0 2-0 | 2-0 
DN << ccankacannntssauheast@eansannalis - 0-9; 42-0] 1-3) 1:8, 1:5/ 1-3] 16] 1-7) 1-6). 1-7 
South Western. .....cccccccccccvccccsseccese és 1-2 | 1-2 1-8 2-2 2-0 2-0 2-3 2-3 2-4 2-3 
NN ic icnsadnscindsncnneseaake\denanl a 0-5; 1 1-3 1:6 1:8 1-5 1-2 1:3 1:4| 1-4 
EIN iis oscunkatannvectatsenceds p 0-5| 0-6 1-0 11) 1-1| 0-9 1-3 1-4 15| 1:5 
ae West Ridings ...cccccccescccsccsecs oa 72 + 0-9 1-0 1-0 | 0-9 1-2 1-4 1-5 | 1-6 
Forth Western. .....sscescccccccecccsecccees 1- : 1-6 1-8 | 1-8 | 1:9 1-9 2-1 2-4 2-4 
RG: ci i. sidias sdegaumidanaaenesiel 7 1-8| 1-6 1-7 2:0; 1-9 2-0 2:1| 2-2 2-2} 2.3 
Scotland ....scscccvccccccsscceccvessecccecs » 2-4; 2-4 2-6 3-1 2:9} 2-8 3-4 3-6 36} 3-6 
| Serinebpencaatebistareiisr phe biteneoty }e 1-8; 2-0 2-6 3-0 2:9| 2-7 3-5 3-8 3-7| 3-9 
VACANCIES | 
on vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
_ Changes (°) : 
Nas an apivsiiausetmibeuneamieens wees | 7000s 382 279 236 239| 250| 285 220 209 217 218 
SE i Csgiineanaudeenicaneninna bane geil = 214 152 122 124 128| 143 113 107 109} 110 
WON cia shuadncsa adi educaececuwasesnroues a 168 127 114 115 122 | 142 107 102 108 | 108 
DISPUTES (*) 
weirs yoy i646 sed ede Ceedecaeenwewneewe > 55 42 113 34 638 | 243 61 55 48 
: | } 
BR anicisihannaieheniiekerveunstextewssis F 315 174 701} 106| 3,969| 2,574] 102, 112 196] ... 
Bing aed QUIT ING soos ccccccecccceccccess 2 93 42 43 34 | 91 | 49 43 | 58 | 54 | “ 
MUON MNO 5 g.cancueeccvkcdccueewncuvaes “ 56 85 549 52 3,829 | 2,424 32 35 | 99 | 
Other industries and services ......++s+..cceee a 166 47 109 21 | 49 100 27 18 43} os 
| | 


| 
(?) Employment figures relate to June of each year; other figures are monthly averages. 
metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper 
and printing. (*) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (°) From June, 1956, onwards 
comparison with earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom. (’) Figures have been 
revised back to July, 1956, on the basis of mid-1957 count of National Insurance Cards, 


(?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 








| Austria | Be'gium | Denmark 
| 









































EE Absskbsasavabisacsens 
TD a kch cee eeinwuenaweweew 110 | 
En Sp cbehicivaecusseewsnx 114 | 
1957, November ........... | 112 | 
og MPDORMNINOE,. one's kes eae | 111 | 
S906, JAWMATY «6 <ccesecesse 111 | 
ip? RENT fb aisessanewas 111 
SE sctalcaheksuas sie | lll 
SUED ikke eocseusaceansuswe 50?! 
eer re 108 | 
[POE Givtosneasisnveenkons 112 | 
1957, November ........... | 113 } 
eee 113 | 
US ae 113 | 
5) MEY vc ecibwitwa se | 113 | 
Pi .Siesitscanees ss 
a EE ee ee re ee 3T | 
P< cubitenkayattumetaoe OT 
Pe Sie cesesseundsnssae® 98 | 
i  . | 97 
CT .  . 96 | 
eee 97 
DED, SEG 565k cee ewe 95 
cp IOLY 2. ws inateinin.cieis | 95 
DEE 6 6cscedeehessaeewedt os 42 
SE. Sane dwtowus shone ees 105 
Ry eee 105 
3957, COCEGDET |... 0s 0:00:08 00 008 { 105 
Jf PEE .ccciasesse i 103 | 
re 107 
ND fa ee 99 | 
RED cxc.oi0 oweiere 2 105 
7000 mn. 
End o! period schillings 
SOND. CckG iS NaN SOC Odareew es es 
Ee ee rer rt 29-71: 
SOO a. tis ceeeckdeadynnes 52°35 
1957, November ........... 351-34 
» December...........- j 32-10 
W068, TANMALY «...<6.00.005005% | 31-47 
ee ee ee 51-80 
gD tis drei e indie aisle 32-05 
SEE ccc dee Rinniedseenwnae 62 
LOD ike ch cueossnvaneanen 406 
BO ékcsuseaunaeseassoune 510 
1957, November ........... | 511 ! 
spt MOMROGRIIIT:. ia .4ie os :a wie 00 510 
BSB, SARUALY 6600 a0 swnins | 514 
SI wn cineien wae 511 
CPN os Sep oma aninis-wes 511 
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mw 


104 | 
102 


GOLD AND FOREIGN 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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| 
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EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (° 


1,356 


775 


“775 | 


295 
4,291 
5,643 | 


5,711 | 
5,643 | 
5,558 | 
5,530 | 


j 
j 
| 
; 
| 


} 


5,558 | 


209 | 
234 | 
258 | 


258 | 
258 
249 
251 | 
253 | 





539 | 
1,308 | 


| 


' 
' 
| 
j 
| 


| 





) _ (ma. US Dollars) — 


343 


1,072 
1,056 


988 | 
1,056 | 
1,109 | 
1,248 | 
1,237 








233 192 
i 


NOOONK NMWOM 


| Germany, Nether- | 
France —- ireland | italy | lands | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
OLESALE PRICES (') (1953 = 100) 
65 | 902 78 | 15 72 94 
102 ; 103 | 101 | 104 108 139 
108 105 108 | 107 110 sii 
116 105 | 110 | 107. 109 
119 106 110 | 107 109 | 
120 106 | ; 107 109 | 
120 106 - 108 | 
120 ‘ | 
OF LIVING (*) (1953 = 100) 
60 | 93 | | 79 | 78.4 11 89 
103 | 105 107 | 108 | 109 136 
106! 106 112 | 114 113) .. 
111 | 108 114 | 117 115 | 
113 109 | “a 117 116 
117 110 | yee 117 117 | 
119 110 | 115 | 117 118 | 
mi kw | tee ; ‘ | 
PORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) 
a Ce | | | 
1 ee 82 | 85 | 72 | 113 
102 | 102 | 106 | 102 | 103 deat 
111 | 103 112 | 108 | 106 
101 | 114 | 106 | 
120 101 | 113 104 104 | 
100 | 112 104 | | 
‘os 99 a 104 ae 
is 98 ae 
EXPORT PRICES (°) (1953 =100) 
a een , ) ini 
ee «ae 73 97 | 76 | 91 
99 | 101 96 | 102 103}... 
106 | 103 | 98 | | 106 | 105 | 
j ; | 
ir 104 | 98 | 107 | 
113 | 104 | 100 | 106 106 | 
103 | 100 | 105 | 105 
105 | aoe ee 104 ae 
105 | = i . | 
TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (’) 
| 900 mn. | ’000 mn | mo. | ‘000 mn. j mn, 000 mn. | mn, 
francs | D. marks idrachmas® £ | guilders | kroner -|-  liras 
2,165 11:8 110-3 | 7,285 | 6-27; 1,715 
6,585 31-2 | 1 154-7 | 9.227 90 6,031 
7,142 35-8 is 165-5 9,026 | ‘BBL x 
6,942 34-8) 165-8 8,879 | 12 
7,142 35-8! 165-5 | 9,026 | 13 
7,085 | 344! ... 161-3 | 8,920 | -28 | 
7,031 | 34-9 i 157-3 9,018 -14 | 
a. ae 158-9 | a oA 


473 230 
456 316 
456; 309 
456 | 316 
450 | 311 
435 | 300 
—} 


(!) Relates to wholesaie prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. 


Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. 
direct taxes. (°) Including trade with Faroe Islands. 
in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 


Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments, 
to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced, 


(?) July-December. 
Denmark includes direct taxes. 


(*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. 


(4) Including 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 


Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and othet 
banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings; 


Ireland includes some long-term securities. 


(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 
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Financial Statistics 
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—ns EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended May 17, 1958, there was an HURSDAY’S cut of 4 per cent in Bank | seams ie: Gina tn | ae 
—-—— s a che . er | - z . ay 22, | May , ay 2l, 
. & above-line deficit (after allowing for Sinking | rate was followed by a corresponding (£ million 1957 1958 1958 
139 Funds) of a ae ee —_ . cut in the fixed rates in the money market, 
Pe £55,725,000 in the previous week and a deficit of| bringing deposit rates at clearing banks | Issue Department® . 
£21,650,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | and discount houses down to 33 per cent, | Notes in circulation ...... | 1,947-8 | 2,020-0 | 2,022-1 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of d the cleari aioe Notes in banking dept... 27-5 30-4 28-2 
ae ss ' : | and the clearing banks’ minimum rate on Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971-2 | 2,046-3 | 2,046-2 
£22,042,000, leaving a total deficit of £74,075,000 3 es Citar an ; 8 7 )-8 
Pe tay | call loans to 33 per cent. The timing of Mther securities .......... 0- 0- o- 
compared with £39,432,000 in 1957-58. : ‘ . Gold coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
| the Bank’s move came as a minor surprise Coin other than gold coin 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week to the market, though not to the cxtent Banking Department 
pecs Esti 1957,'| 1958, Jended|ended | that the upturn in the Treasury bill rate | Deposits: | 
£'000 mate, to to May | May j | Public accounts......... 10-7 1-2 | 11-1 
1958-59 | May 18,| May 17,| 18, | 17, at the two preceding tenders would | pine accounts... 206-4 | 216-7 | 224-6 
een 1957 1958 1957 1958 suggest. The volte face made by the  seorrnyrnak ERE EEE EEO 73-8 71-3 70-3 
89 | discount market in reducing its bid by |. Pottlen-s-.ereee 230-9 | 299-3 | 306-0 
136 | Is. per cent (marking a rise in the rate of | Government...... 217-5 | 248-2 246-4 
Ord. Revenue } | Ss. r cent) at the tender on Ma th Discounts and advances... 42-3 16-7 27-6 
Income Tax ...... 2312,500] 168,814 17,699 17,307 | ee. oA sna) y? Other.......... 19-0 19-3 19-4 
Geta... «cu aeons 163,000 16,000 2,000 1,900 was essentla y a tactica move against EE Pinwt cra ‘ 278-8 284-2 293-4 
= Death Duties..... 163,500} 20,500 : 4,000 3,400 the “ outside ” tenderers. Banking department reserve 30-0 32-7 30-6 
ve Stamps .......... | 56,250] 8,000 1,500 1,000 7 ‘ % % % 
Profits Fax, EPT &| At last Friday’s tender, the fall in the |“ Proportion”............. 10-3 10-9 10-0 
ane iain ae 275,000} 18,500 2,500 ve) market’s rate was resumed, the common | 
ihe ’. : : : | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
DUD oie ccc e c's | ee 50 eee | coe bid eo ag a to £98 14s. per Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
———————— ed as > 3 Mi : ‘ 5 
Total Inland Rev.. |2970,250] 231,864 27,699 al CONS 5. TE ES Cee Wale MES |e ee eh 
= : | the opposite direction, to bring them- 
Customs ......... 1256,940] 161,562 175,651] 22,934 28,844/ selves into line with the cut in the 
Bxcis€....000000: 932,310} 141,945 150,070] 25,720 25,395 | 7 TREASURY BILLS 
U3 ff} | market’s bid the week before. Hence : 
: Total Customs and } i i Si | 
* Excise ........ 2189,250] 303,507 325,721] 48,654 4,230 their share of the bills fell—allotments at | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
*. ie é. the market’s common bid rose from 20 | iia 
) i } 3 | ate of - — 
£ Motor Duties ..... | 104,000) 9,955) 9,955]... | 551} to 44 per cent—and the average rate Of | Tender | _ Applied | Average _Alllotted 
ea PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000] 9,300} 7,450] 5,100, 5,150| discount on the whole allotment again | ee eS 2, | 
Broadcast Licences} 34,000] 1,800 2,000] ... aa 3 a | Alotmen ane 
L oy Gano Loans xn 30,000 2,195 | 258 | POSE, 10 Over Sis per cent, mare than S 
Wiscellaneous...... | 110/000] 45.292’ 10,401] 202 210| per cent above the rate a fortnight before. 1957 ae % 
ieee ee eee meena ae j May 17] 190-0 | | + 190- . 
_. seca 5439,500| 603,891 ° 618,443|81,655 e8214, | OD the three days preceding the Bank ee ae ee eee oe a oe 
- se ania | rate reduction, the discount market was | jo58 
. Expenditure | ° “: ” - | Feb. 6 , 24- | 220- . } 
Debt Interest... | 695,000] 101,337 | 102,537] 13,584 5,666 | consistently “in” the Bank ; but on each | Feb at ee | oie | oe ti ee = 
~ — Payments toN. Ire- | | day the amount borrowed at the penal | ” 2 | 249. 391 - 240: 28 
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And the difference? 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 
He spotted a fault in the safe load indicator 
and an accident has been prevented. 


Who ? 
The Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his 
regular inspection of the crane. His experience 
gives him almost second sight into accidents 
that are waiting to happen. 

' Are his services expensive ? 
Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, 
though the Vulcan man is a specialist, his 
services cost no more than insurance and 
inspection by general practitioners. 
What Vulcan insures, Vulcan inspects — 
thoroughly and regularly. As a result our 
clients have made us one of the largest engi- 
neering insurance companies in Europe. 
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| *Vulcan”—a journal of absorbing 
interest to all users of plant and 
| machinery with reports of accidents 
| and safety hints. For a year’s subscrip- 
tion—free—write now to Dept. No. 17. 


™Vylcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS__. 











Associated 


Engineering Ltd. Foreign 
Pension & Life Assurance Scheme cS Etchan ge 


The Board of Associated Engineering Ltd. are pleased to 
announce that they are installing, as from Ist July 1958, a S a a &é 
Pension & Life Assurance Scheme to cover ali employees of rl 
the Subsidiary Companies for whom no provision is at present Sone 
being made. The Scheme will cover approximately a further : 
6,000 people and the Company will be paying a substantial 
part of the cost. <> LONDON OFFICE + 
Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 





The Scheme has been arranged in conjunction with their 





Pension Advisers, Hobbs Savill & Bradford (Pensions) Ltd. of ~ OVERSEAS OFFICES <> 
29/30 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 and will be assured New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg 
with The Friends’ Provident & Century Life Office. Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore 


Hong Kong and 14 Representatives in Other Countries 


< DOMESTIC OFFICES <> 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Other Main Cities in Japan 


ee. 9 e , 
Engineers’ Guild THE BANKO TOKYS OF CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 





A very comprehensive Pension Scheme 


was recently installed for Professional Engineers > SUBSIDIARY © 
by Hobbs Savill & Bradford (Pensions) Ltd. | H E ee 


and the Friends’ Provident & Century Life Office. ee aes 


BANK OF TOKYO. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN LTD : 
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looking 





LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. 


e Labour Force to Grow 80% 
e Natural Income to Triple 
e Per Capita Income May Double 


We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal 
Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. 
The growth predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. 
Through our more than 480 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our 
close participation in that economy, we’re right at the centre of all 

Canadian business activity...able toassist any manufacturer planning market 
expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: 


(@ market statistics e corporation procedure ‘ information on plant sites 


te advice on customs problems e data on market distribution e¢ incorporation procedure 


Lisi TORONTO-DOMINION EVUT4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, 





INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 





NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


Established: 1897 


THE a 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


| Royal Exchange Avenue 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 
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Head Office advice —locally 


Martins provides an efficient and speedy banking 
service at your finger-tips. Your local branch 

is in constant touch with a District Head Office, 
and this cuts out delays and enables you 

to get top level financial advice locally 

from people who understand your problems. 


Martins Bank 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


What's new in New Zealand? 


For the latest authoritative information consult 
us. Whatever your interests - present or pro- 
jected - our expert services are at your disposal. 
We welcome enquiries and particularly invite 
business men to use the Bank’s Trade Enquiry 
facilities. 

Branches in Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); 
Apia (Samoa); Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and 
Nadi (Fiji). 


Bank of New Zealand 


Head Office: Wellington, N. Zealand 
R. D. Moore, General Manager 
London Main Office, 1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4 
Manager, A. R. Frethey. Asst. Manager, A. E. Abel 
Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent Street, W1 
Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand in 1861 
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LOW & BONAR LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


SOMBRE BACKGROUND IN TEXTILE INTERESTS 


IMPORTANCE OF OVERSEAS UNDERTAKINGS 


MR H. V. BONAR ON CURRENT PROSPECTS 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Low & Bonar Limited, will be held on 
June 11th at Dundee. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr H. V. Bonar, circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


Before proceeding with my _ general 
remarks I have to refer with deep regret to 
the resignation from the Board owing to ill 
health, on 30th November last, of Mr 
Thomas H. McLaren. Mr McLaren, who 
was also Managing Director of your flax 
spinning and weaving subsidiary, Baxter 
Brothers & Co. Ltd., will be much missed by 
his colleagues both in the Flax Trade and 
on the Parent Company’s Board. I should 
like to take this opportunity of expressing 
thanks to him for the many years of sterling 
service which he has given, and the un- 
bounded enthusiasm which he put into that 
service. 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year to November 30, 1957, which now 
come into your hands give the picture of 
what has again been on the whole a satis- 
factory year’s operations. Looked at in the 
broad, some decline in returns from textiles 
in the United Kingdom has been offset by 
an excellent year in our Canadian operations 
and some increase from the Engineering 
Division, though the prudence of taking extra 
depreciation on Fixed Assets in Transparent 
Packaging and certain of the Group’s 
textile sectors has resulted in the Nett 
Consolidated Profit being somewhat down 
on last year. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


Your Directors, however, have thought it 
necessary both in their Preliminary 
Announcement and in the compilation of 
their Report to you, to draw some distinc- 
tion between past results and current pros- 
pects, and to warn you of the likelihood of 
an appreciable drop in earnings in the 
current year. While at the moment we expect 
satisfactory contributions from Canada and 
from Southern Africa, it seems idle to expect 
a repetition of last year’s excellent figures 
from the first area in view of the North 
American recession, or a maintenance of as 
good figures as last year’s from the second 
area in view of the all-over slowing down of 
world trade and the low prices of com- 
modities. In the UK itself we may, I think, 
fairly look for some increase in earnings from 
our Engineering Division. The tremendous 
drop in copper prices over the last two 
financial years—and such a fall cannot be 
fully hedged—has meant lower earnings 
from this source than were truly representa- 
tive of the forward strides which have been 
made both in volume of overturn and diver- 
sity Of product. It is true that copper has 
fallen somewhat further since 30th Novem- 
ber last, but a provision has been set up in 





the Accounts to take care of this, and in 
any event that fall, or indeed any further falls, 
can only be of a minor nature compared to 
the falls of the preceding 24 months. The 
expected increase, however, from our 
Engineering Division is likely to be more 
than offset by a deterioration in the Group’s 
UK textile operations, whether manufactur- 
ing or merchanting, and whether jute or 
flax. There can unfortunately be little 
doubt of this trend, nor of the fact that in 
the textile field we are in a period of real 
difficulty. 


As far as flax is concerned, the lack of 
demand arising from Government economies, 
reduced Defence buying, etc., which I re- 
ferred to last year, has now been intensified 
by the recession in the shipping industry. 
The shipping industry has long been one of 
the main and most regular consumers of 
heavy flax canvases. Nor does there appear 
any early prospect of a revival. This has 
inevitably meant some reduction in activity 
and employment of labour in the past few 
months, with the concomitant increase in 
the overhead burden on the balance of 
production. Every cffort is, of _ course, 
being made to find economies to offset this 
increase and to explore the possibility of 
new markets. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE JUTE 
INDUSTRY 


The United Kingdom Jute Industry has 
been much in the public eye, at least in Scot- 
land, over the last few weeks and months, 
partly in its own right, and partly because 
of the weight which it exercises on the em- 
ployment situation in Dundee and district. 
I made reference last year to an impending 
statement by the President of the Board of 
Trade regarding action “to restore to some 
degree the competitive position of sacks made 
from imported jute cloth vis-a-vis substitute 
materials.” That action came shortly after our 
last Annual General Meeting and took the 
form of a reduction of 10 ‘per cent in the 
mark-up applied by the Jute Control to those 
widths and weights of certain lines of im- 
ported cloths which form in fact the great 
bulk of the standard sack usage in this 
country. At the same time he tied the future 
price level within the United Kingdom of 
these particular goods to the price movements 
of the Indian goods market instead of to the 
price movements of the Pakistan raw jute 
market, which had been the main controlling 
factor, and which remains the main control- 
ling factor, on all other interna] United King- 
dom jute yarn or cloth prices. By this action, 
which can only be considertd as in some 
degree a breach of the many past undertak- 
ings given to the Industry regarding protec- 
tion (on the basis of these undertakings 
millions of pounds have been spent on re- 
equipment by the Industry within the past 
few years) the Board of Trade immediately 


made it uneconomic for the Dundee and 
District Industry to produce these particular 
cloths, For many years past the Industry 
has produced a sufficient tonnage of these 
goods to balance out and reduce the overhead 
upon all their other more specialised produc- 
tions. Moreover, inasmuch as the price of 
Indian manufactured goods is somewhat 
lower than that ruling in the early days 
of August last year while the price of Pakistan 
jute is relatively unchanged, the gap between 
the sales price in the United Kingdom of 
these standard widths and weights and that 
of the rest of Dundee and District’s produc- 
tions has widened. This has had two further 
unfortunate results. Firstly, it has tended 
to tempt certain marginal consumers off 
Dundee and district specialities, where these 
were of a nature somewhat similar to stan- 
dard imported goods, and secondly, in order 
to minimise the effect of this first point, it 
has forced manufacturers to absorb rising 
labour and raw material costs to a degree 
which is becoming dangerous to the long- 
term interests of the Industry. The result of 
this Government action is already clearly to 
be seen in a falling off in activity and profit- 
ability, perhaps more particularly on the 
weaving side of the Industry. 


EMPLOYMENT IN DUNDEE 


This falling off in activity and profitability 
is serious enough but from many points of 
view the consequent decline of employment in 
Dundee and District is much more serious 
still, particularly coming as it has done at a- 
time when the recession in North America— 
to which the Jute Industry sends a consider- 
able volume of exports—is already having a 
sharp effect on local employment. The em- 
ployment position in Dundee is even now a 
black spot in Scotland, where the all-over un- 
employment figures are well above the aver- 
age for the country as a whole. Moreover, 
the Government has refused, at any rate up 
to this date, to give any categoric assurance 
that further steps along the lines taken in 
July last may not from time to time be taken. 
With this background I wish most heartily to 
endorse the resolution of the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) which was 
passed to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
at the beginning of April. This resolution 
presses strongly that, altogether apart from 
considerations of how far the Government 
was committed by past pledges, and from any 
considerations of policy regarding the long- 
term future of the Industry, any further ex- 
posure of the Angus Jute Industry to com- 
petition from India should not be allowed to 
occur any faster than the build up of alterna- 
tive sources of local employment, and that 
moreover the Government should make an 
official announcement to this effect with the 
least possible delay. 


Your Group’s jute spinning and weaving 
activities inevitably must suffer with the rest 
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of the Trade in these difficulties. I am able 
to say, however, that while our weaving 
establishment is clearly suffering sharply 
from them, we have in spinning, thanks to 
concentrating to a greater degree on 
specialities, a reasonably good order-book. 


Our recent jute goods merchanting figures 
show some decline as compared with the 
same period of last year, a decline which 
would appear, as far as the Home Trade is 
concerned, to suggest that the Board of Trade 
action in July, which has had such serious 
implications for the spinning and weaving 
industry, has at the same time failed in its 
ostensible purpose of making jute bags of 
standard types more competitive with substi- 
tute materials. 


HIGH PRICE OF RAW JUTE 


Before concluding my remarks upon jute, 
I should like for the third year in succession 
to draw the Pakistan Government’s attention 
to the fact that it is its policy of crop restric- 
tion, high prices and export duties which 
constitutes quite a major part of our diffi- 
culties, and not only of our difficulties but 
those also of all the long-established Euro- 
pean jute industries, and this despite the fact 
that we and they are amongst Pakistan’s best 
customers. This point was clearly made to 
Pakistan at a World Jute Conference held in 
East Pakistan towards the end of last year, 
but from actions and trends since that 
Conference it would appear that the repre- 
sentations then made have fallen upon 
deaf ears. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


With this somewhat sombre background in 
our UK textile interests added emphasis 
must necessarily be given to the Group’s 
long-term policy of diversification. This is 
now not only important in the Group’s own 
interests but also in the interests of employ- 
ment in Dundee. With this in mind the 
Board have recently authorised, and work 
has started upon, a further major extension 
to the Group’s engineering subsidiary, Bonar, 
Long and Company Limited. This extension 
will involve capital outlays, when completed, 
of between £175,000 and £200,000 and will 
put Bonar, Long in a position to manufacture 
the very large sizes of transformers at present 
outwith their range of manufacture. I am 
glad also to be able to report that Bonar 
Long’s Switchgear Department has built up 
its overturn most satisfactorily, and is now 
making a healthy contribution to earnings. 


Our modest electrical contracting’ venture 
through Sturrock Power Installations, 
Limited, made a small profit in the year to 
November 30th last, and we feel it should 
con@inue to grow slowly in stature, subject, 
of course, to the temporary effects of any 
recession in the general economy, and build- 
ing in particular. 


With this growing need for diversity I am 
sorry to have to report that the Group’s 
modest venture in the Transparent Packaging 
field has so far proved a sharp disappoint- 
ment, This business has proved far more 
difficult to bring on to a satisfactory basis 
than we had earlier anticipated. One 
problem after another has arisen, culminating 
in some recession in demand. Losses, 
which while small in the perspective of 
the whole scope of the Group’s activities 
are nonetheless heavy in this particular Divi- 
sion, are still being recorded. This is a 
matter which is seriously engaging your 
Board’s attention. 


OVERSEAS 


This review would not be complete with- 
out some further reference to the Group’s 
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overseas undertakings, which as you know 
form today such an important part of the 
organisation as a whole. 


In Canada the year that has passed was a 
good one—indeed, in Eastern Canada an 
excellent one. In Eastern Canada we got the 
full advantage during the year of our previous 
capital outlays in the paper bag field, and this 
considerably more than offset any decline in 
textiles. Our Canadian Management are 
due hearty congratulations upon their 
achievements. While the chill wind of reces- 
sion blows now in Canada, and while our 
operations are bound to be affected by it, if 
the general economy there deteriorates no 
further the current year should still be a 
satisfactory one. 


In Southern Africa our local Board was 
again able to produce figures which although 
down on the previous year were nonetheless 
a first-class achievement in the highly com- 
petitive climate in which they were operating. 
Despite some fall of turnover in the early 
months of this year as compared with the 
same period last year, and despite the fact 
that there was certainly no easing in the 
tempo of competition, they are not unduly 
pessimistic regarding the future. Clearly a 
drop in earnings must be expected, but unless 
things take a turn for the worse they see no 
reason at the moment why they should not 
produce a reasonable contribution in the 
current year to the Group’s figures. 


Once again, before closing this review, I 
would like to express my gratitude and 
appreciation to all my colleagues, at all 
levels throughout the Group. They put in 
an excellent year’s work, and struggled 


loyally and unremittingly to further your 
interests. 


LOW & BONAR LIMITED 


Operates in its own name and through 
various Subsidiary and Associated 
Companies. 
Manufacturers and merchants of 
In the United Kingdom 


Jute Yarn, Cloth and Bags. Flax and 
Hemp Yarns and Cloths. Electrical Trans- 
formers, Switchgear and Capacitors. 
Transparent Packages. 
In Canada 
Jute, Cotton and Paper Bags. Cartons 
and Transparent Packages. 
In South Africa and The Central African 
Federation 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Filter Cloths, Oilskins, 
Rubber and Plastic Suits, etc., etc. 


CAPITAL 
Authorised and Issued : 
£100,000 6 % Ist Cum. Pref. Stock 
£100,000 6 % 2nd ,, 
£200,000 53% 3rd, ” ” 
£1,600,000 Ordinary Stock in units of 
10s. each. 


” ” 


Group Trading Profit £1,030,873 
Net Profit after taxation 
attributable to members of 
Parent Company 
Ordinary Dividend for 
year to 30/11/57 
and Bonus 
Cash Capital Bonus not 
subject to Tax 


£336,280 


3d. per Ios. unit 
of Ord. Stock 


Registered Office 
63/73, King Street, Dundee, Scotland. 
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VIGZOL OIL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR PERCY BILTON’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Vigzol Oil Company Limited, was held 
on May 19th, Mr Percy Bilton, FInstPet, 
MSAE (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s circulated 


statement for the year ended December 31, 
1957: 


I think the results of your Company’s acti- 
vities during 1957, as shown in the attached 
accounts, will be received with general satis- 
faction by all shareholders. This achievement 
is all the more gratifying when one considers 
the heavy buying of lubricating oils by con- 
sumers during the Suez crisis of late 1956 
and the first few months of 1957. In the 
latter part of 1957 the nation-wide demand 
for lubricating oil declined substantially from 
its normal level. Your company weathered 
this set-back very convincingly. 


PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Our Agricultural Chemical Division con- 
tinues to make substantial progress. Towards 
the end of the year under review, a foliar 
nutrient in a new formulation—NATUR- 
FEED—was developed by your company and 
is being introduced to the farming community 
this year, 1958, with very satisfactory 
results up to date. This chemical solution 
takes advantage of the discovery that agricul- 
tural crops can be fed by applying liquid 
fertiliser direct to the foliage in the form of 
a fine spray. Apart from the benefits which 
this new system confers under difficult 
growing conditions, it also provides an addi- 
tional use for your company’s Spraying 
Machines. Two more models of our Spray- 
ing machines were introduced at the Smith- 
field Show in December, 1957. Sales have 
so far been very satisfactory. 


Your subsidiary company 
again had a good year. Your South African 
Company, formed last year, is gradually 
making progress. Exports continue to be 
very satisfatcory. 


in Dublin 


A RECENT ACQUISITION 


Your company has recently acquired the 
share capital of a small oil company, viz. 
The Record Oil and Grease Company, 
Limited, of Manchester, who have been 
established in the industrial oil business over 
eighty years. Your Board are confident that, 
with the savings that can be effected, this 
further subsidiary will make a fair contri- 
bution to our future profits. This acquisition 
follows your Board’s policy of broadening the 
basis of your company’s business. 


It is expected that my statement should 
refer to present trading and the future pros- 
pects of your company. At the moment 
sales of all products are reasonably close to 
the comparable 1957 figures and the final 
outcome must bear some relationship to the 
general levels of farming and industrial acti- 
vity of the remaining period of the year. 
We have an excellent range of products, a 
nation-wide coverage with well-trained, 
enthusiastic salesmen, and a large body of 
distributors and customers. Finally I would 
like to thank, on behalf of the Board and the 
shareholders, all our staff, both in the field, in 
the office and works, for their co-operation, 
loyal and conscientious work, which has 
resulted in maintaining our profits during 3 
difficult time. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 20 per cent actual (less tax) 
was approved. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


STEADY CHANGE IN PATTERN OF OPERATIONS 


SIR ALEXANDER FLECK ON LONG-TERM POLICY 
OF EXPANSION 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited was 
held on May 15th in London. 


Sir Alexander Fleck, KBE, DSc, LLD, 
FRS (the Chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Group sales to external customers have 
risen from £435 million in 1956 to £463 
million in 1957. There is a steady change 
in the pattern of our operations, and a larger 
proportion of our turnover and profit comes 
from new products. Products which were 
not manufactured before the war accounted 
for.a quarter of our home sales and a third 
of our export sales. We have reason to hope 
that this trend of increasing turnover and 
increasing profit from new products will 
continue. At the same time much expendi- 
ture has been incurred in extending, 
modernising and improving the plants which 
manufacture our more traditional products, 
and the drive for improved efficiency goes 
on all the time. 


With sums set aside out of profit and with 
the premiums on the issue of Ordinary 
Shares and other capital items, the Com- 
pany’s reserves at £171 million mow exceed 
the Issued Ordinary Capital of £144 million. 
Rates of dividend declared on Ordinary 
Capital may, in these circumstances, appear 
to be an adequate or even excessive return 
when in fact they are not. It is for reasons 
of. this ‘kind that your Directors decided to 
issue one new Ordinary Share of £1 each for 
every £2 of Ordinary Stock held. This 
action has been approved by the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of Stockholders 
which was held immediately prior to this 
Annual General Meeting, and which sanc- 
tioned the necessary increase in the 
Company’s share capital. 


EMPLOYEES’ PROFIT-SHARING SCHEME 


You will remember that when the 
Employees’ Profit-Sharing Scheme was intro- 
duced, the Board regarded it as a great 
industrial experiment aimed at several objec- 
tives. Although it is still early days, we 
are pleased with the results that have been 
so far achieved. This scheme is, of course, 
affected by the Scrip Issue. Under the 
Scheme, all eligible employees receive a 
bonus, which is expressed as that percentage 
of their total emoluments by which the 
Ordinary dividend for the year exceeds 5 
per cent. The bonus is given in Ordinary 
Stock of the Company. 


Sir Alexander then reviewed at length the 
altered: basis of the Scheme necessitated by 
the alteration of the Company’s capital 
structure, and said: I think you will agree 
that the new arrangement represents a better 
basis both from the stockholders’ and from 
the employees’ points of view. 


REVALUATION OF ASSETS 


The table in the Annual Report shows 
that the gross Ordinary dividend expressed 
as a percentage of the total funds belonging 
to Ordinary Stockholders has varied in the 
last ten years from 3.4 per cent to 5.8 per 
cent, and in my opinion this percentage is, 
if anything, too low. To some extent this 
Rercentage actually overstates the return to 
the Ordinary Stockholders on the total of 
their funds in the Company, and this is due 


to the simple fact that much of the capital 
was put in when the pound was worth more 
than it is today. In an effort to correct the 
position, our manufacturing assets in this 
country were revalued in 1950, and this is 
one of the reasons why the return as shown 
in the records fell from 5.8 per cent in 1949 
to 3.4 per cent in 1950. We have come to 
the conclusion that the time has arrived for 
a fresh revaluation of our manufacturing 
assets, because there has been considerable 
further inflation since 1950. This revalua- 
tion has now been made as at January 1, 
1958, and will be incorporated in the 
Accounts for 1958. 


The net book value at January 1, 1958, 
goes up from £326 million to £396 million, 
and the total depreciation on these assets in 
1958 will rise by about £2 million. There 
will, of course, be added the depreciation 
on new assets brought into use during 1958. 
The principles of revaluation are the same 
as those employed in 1950. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS AND PLANS 


For the first few months of this year we 
have had to face, in the home market, the 
results of the high Bank Rate and the credit 
squeeze. Our sales to some industries have 
been reduced as a result of the difficulties 
they have been facing, but in other cases 
demand has held up well, and for the first 
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few months of 1958 home sales turnover has 
riot been unsatisfactory. 


So far as exports are concerned, conditions 
in the same period have become considerably 
more difficult, partly as the result of the 
tightening of import restrictions, but despite 
this, sales are running reasonably close to 
last year’s. 


It is more than usually difficult for me to 
give an indication of how the current year 
as a whole will turn out. A major uncer- 
tainty lies in the forecast of American 
conditions, which affect both our export 
and, to some extent, our home trade. That 
there is a serious recession in the United 
States cannot be doubted. Average unem- 
ployment in Britain is at present only 2 per 
cent, whereas it is as much as 7 per cent in 
the United States. We are experiencing 
signs of weakening demand in some of our 
Overseas markets and also in some sections 
of our home market. 


Your Directors remain confident in the 
long-term future of the business. If the 
demand for some of our products appears 
to weaken or fails to rise in accordance with 
our expectations, we shall not be deterred 
from carrying out our long-term policy of 
expansion. We shall continue to spend 
capital on the erection of new plants, or on 
the extension of existing plants, not with an 
eye on the demand in the next few months 
but rather with a faith in the long-term trend 
of demand for our products. In this way, 
we believe that we shall serve not only the 
interests of our customers, our stockholders 
and our employees, but also the interests of 
the country as a whole, as our capital 
expenditure will make a modest, but signifi- 
cant, contribution to the stability of demand 
for the products of other British industries. 


The report was adopted. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


16,000,000 Shares 
The One William Street Fund, Inc. 


A Diversified Investment Company 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $1) 


Price $12.50 Per Share 


Gin single transactions involving less than 2,000 shares) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such 
of the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


Lehman Brothers 


May 15, 1958. 























































































COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ROLE OF THE POPULAR PRESS 


Mr. Cecil H. King on its aims and influence 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of the 








DAILY MIRROR INCREASED PROFITS—SALES MAINTAINED 






DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS LIMITED was held on the 21st May, 1958 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


FUNCTION OF 
THE POPULAR 
PRESS IN 
MODERN SOCIETY 


The popular press, of which 
the Daily Mirror is the most 
successful example, often 
comes under fire from critics 
whose violence is matched 
only by their ignorance. Their 
spectacular denunciations must 
puzzle the many millions who 
look to the more sprightly 
papers for guidance in national 
and international affairs. as 
well as for entertainment. 


One of the astonishing 
aspects of these attacks is the 
variety of invective which flows 
from the pens of an equally 
varied collection of commen- 
tators. We ourselves, for in- 


stance, have at times been’ 


accused of being ‘ an explosive 
purgative’” and ‘a _ daily 
narcotic ’— strangely varied 
descriptions. 


There is so much confused 


criticism of the Daily Mirror, 


and of other popular papers, 
that one cannot escape the 
conclusion that many people 
totally misunderstand our func- 


tion. While fear of the press is one motive for some of 
the more abusive attacks, in other cases calumny cascades 


Mr. Cecil H. King, Chairman and Managing Director, said: 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The result for the year discloses a 
trading profit, after all charges except 
taxation, of £1,438,005, an increase on the 
previous year of £777,030. The revision 
in the selling price of the Daily Mirror 
last October contributed materially to the 
increase. The sale of the paper was not 
seriously affected by the price rise. 


Demand for advertisement space justified 
our producing larger sized papers through- 
out the year, thus giving the public better 
value for money. 


Production costs were affected by a 
higher price for newsprint, a rise in railway 
freight rates in August last, and a revision 
in salaries and wages from Ist December, 
1957. 


Associated TeleVision Limited and The 
Herald and Weekly Times Limited contri- 
buted for the first time to our investment 
income and, with a non-recurring payment 
from the company that supplies us with 
printing ink, the total income from Trade 
Investments was over £50,000 more than 
for the year 1957. 


The Balance Sheet shows that we 
expended a further £951,930 on the new 
building and machinery for it at Holborn 
Circus. ° You will appreciate that it is 
essential for the cash resources of the Com- 
pany to be conserved to finance the capital 
commitments attaching to the new building. 


on us for less honourable reasons ; among them, political 


bigotry, social snobbery, and, on occasions, sheer envy. 


It is sometimes suggested that a large sale is a sign of 


AND PROSPECTS 


For this reason, we recommend only a 
moderate increase in the dividend on the 
Ordinary and ‘A’ Ordinary capital. Bar- 
ring unforeseen developments, the results 
for the present year should be satisfactory. 


The profits of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited were adversely 
affected by the premium on the Canadian 
dollar. The present situation of over- 
production in the pulp and paper industry 
does not affect our confidence in the future 
of that company, and of Albert E. Reed 
and Company Limited, 

Despite a further decline in sales, 
Reveille continues to make a_ profit, 
although a smaller one than in previous 
years, 


The trading results of the Scottish Daily 
Record and Sunday Mail Limited have 
been satisfactory since the increase in sell- 
ing prices. In the foreseeable future that 
company should be making a regular con- 
tribution to group income. 


The profit made by the West African 
group of companies again _ increased. 
Higher revenue was, however, largely 
absorbed by additional costs, particularly 
wages and salaries. 


The profits of the radio interests in 
Australia have increased. The Sydney 
television station, in which we have a small 
interest, is showing improved results. 





industry is it considered immoral to design the product 
One is selling to suit the market at which it is aimed. 


PRICKING THE BUBBLE OF 
BUREAUCRATIC POMPOSITY 
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moral turpitude ; a small sale, of virtue. This is nonsense. 
There are responsible, reliable and authoritative news- 
papers with large sales as well as irresponsible and 
unreliable newspapers with small sales. In no other 





Let me efface once and for all the sneer, fostered by 
self-styled intellectuals, that the people who buy popular 
newspapers neither read nor think. In my opinion they 
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think very clearly and decisively. but with their feet firmly 
on the ground. They do not bury their heads in the 
sand, like the mental ostriches who swear by the fuddy- 
duddy press ; nor do they carry them in the clouds. The 
men and women and teenagers who buy the Daily Mirror 
have character and courage and good common sense ; their 
fight is our fight, and they welcome the weapons we wield 
effectively to prick the bubble of bureaucratic pomposity. to 
safeguard the liberty of the individual, and to alert the mass 
of the people to the perils facing them. Our critics would 
be delighted if we would cease our vigilance and let the rust 
of disuse and neglect blunt these weapons. We shall con- 
tinue, I assure you, to give our readers the news, and our 
views, in good plain language. 


One of our most important duties in this past year has 
been to inform the public of the unparalleled achievements 
in the world of science. The Space Age is with us ; and 
the popular press, more than any other medium, has gone 
to immense pains to explain the significance of Russian and 
American satellites circling the globe, and to describe the 
considerable British achievements with Zeta and other 
aspects of nuclear power. The Daily Mirror led the field 
with a series of Space Mirrors, which dealt with these com- 
plex matters in a way everyone, could understand. No 
part of the earth was too distant for The Man from the 
Mirror to be there when major scientific history was being 
made. We sent a man half way round the world to report 
the British H-bomb explosion at Christmas Island ; our 
reporters joined the American scientists in the Nevada 
desert when new atomic devices were being tested, and 
in Florida when the first United States satellite went up. 


ALL NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPERS 
PART ENTERTAINMENT 


Papers for the millions tend to use larger type and 
pictures, and their contents have more emotional overtones 
than the more staid, inhibited journals. Some groups in 
our community like their newspapers to stir them emotion- 
ally—to be sensational newspapers, in fact. Other groups 
prefer a more intellectual approach. There is nothing 
moral or immoral about either of these preferences. All 
the national newspapers are part information and part 
entertainment. In the popular field the element of enter- 
tainment is larger, but that arises from the appetite of the 
reader, not from any lack of virtue on the part of the 
proprietor. ._There are those who think that success in 
popular newspapers is assured by flamboyant headlines 
and by front-paging feminine pulchritude, but that success 
in pompous journals is more difficult to achieve. This is 
not true. 


We at the Mirror give more thought to the contents of 
our paper than is the case elsewhere in Fleet Street. Success 
for us involves the closest contact with our readers and a 
sensitivity to atmosphere as it changes. Next year’s paper 
should be different from this year’s, but how? And how 
much? The bond of warm affection between the Daily 
Mirror and its readers must be strengthened. Respect for 


Our independence, integrity and forthrightness must be 
increased. 


What effect will television have on newspapers? We 
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can see some effects, but only some. Commercial tele- 
vision has made an immense impact on the British family 
and home. The BBC, with its self-importance and 
snobbery. was for many years so far out of touch with 
popular thought that it made no public impact at all. 
Competition has enlivened it, and now that we have the 
new medium in enterprising hands there is no knowing 
what effect it will have on life in England, on advertising, 
and on newspapers. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF THE 
PRINTED WORD 


A critic recently claimdd that if popular newspapers 
are damaged by commercial television, they have only 
themselves to blame, because they have encouraged 
readers to demand entertainment. Television can enter- 
tain, he added, more effectively than newspapers, there- 
fore the pre-eminence of the printed word is in jeopardy. 
We are left to infer that if the Daily Mirror and other 
popular papers, filled their pages with high-brow articles 
designed to transform the entire population into ‘ intel- 
Jectuals’’ the world would be a better place. I do not 
agree. 


The popular press has recently faced a barrage of ill- 
tempered and ill-founded charges reflecting on our atti- 
tude in matters of private grief. The word ‘ intrusion’ 
has been bandied about by mischief-makers who would 
be better employed in setting their own house in order, 
and has been falsely applied to responsible reporters and 
photographers who have been honestly going about their 
job of recording the events of the day. 


I take this opportunity of rebutting these charges. Our 
own staff must have initiative and determination in face 
of the formidable difficulties which they frequently meet in 
the course of their news-gathering, but they are expected 
at all times to show courtesy and consideration. I am 
satisfied, from personal investigation, that they do so. 


One test of a newspaper’s strength is the loyalty of its 
readers in times of adversity. The Mirror’s family of four- 
teen million readers is a happy one and the largest in the 
world. When prudent housekeeping led us. with the rest 
of the popular press, to increase our price to 24d. last year. 
we retained greater goodwill and suffered a lower per- 
centage loss than any of our competitors among the 
popular papers. Our Scottish paper. the Daily Record, 
enjoyed a similar constancy. One reason for such loyalty 
is that every page of every issue can be read, understood. 
and absorbed by every reader. 


FRIEND, TUTOR, 
COUNSELLOR, ENTERTAINER 


What of the future? I make this prophecy. When the 
history of the twentieth century is written. its chroniclers 
will need to devote a special chapter to the growth and 
influence of popular newspapers. I believe their judg- 
ment will be that the Daily Mirror has filled with honour 
and a high sense of duty the part of friend, tutor. coun- 
sellor and entertainer, to the many millions who form 
its daily readership. 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 





LORD 


The Eighty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of London and Manchester Assurance Com- 
pany Limited was held on May 14th at the 
chief office, Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 


The Right Honourable Lord Grantchester, 
OBE, chairman of the company, who pre- 
sided, said: 

Our report and the accounts for the year 
ended December 31st last have been in your 
hands for some weeks. I hope the new 
form in which the accounts are presented 
commends itself to you for clarity and that 
you found the report of your directors com- 
prehensive. My remarks today will be more 
in the nature of comment than explanation. 
You will note some milestones passed. For 
the first time the total assets exceed £60 
million. For the first time the total income 
exceeds £10 million. 


No change has been made by the actuary 
in the basis adopted for the valuation of the 
company’s liabilities in respect of its assurance 
contracts. For the new classes of business 
a basis appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances has been used. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


I will refer first to the industrial branch 
which was the original business of the 
company and is still the largest account in 
premium income. It is important to note that 
with a premium income under £4 million 
you are asked to approve accounts which 
provide for bonuses to policy holders costing 
this year nearly £600,000. This is outside 
and in addition to our contractual liability and 
represents progressive improvement of the 
contract of insurance which has come to be 
expected from competitive private enterprise. 
I do not believe such a practice would be 
followed if the business were taken over by 
the State. 


More and more closely as the years pass 
does the industrial branch conform to the 
pattern of the ordinary branch so that the 
only real distinguishing feature of this 
branch is the convenience of the service 
provided through weekly collections at the 
home of the policyholder. I am sure that 
in many other instances the public would 
welcome the saving of their time and energy 
which a weekly service in the home provides. 
Inevitably such a service must add to the 
cost of the business, but how costly is the 
loss of time, for instance, in going to the 
post office and often waiting in a queue or 
in compiling PAYE returns, items which are 
entirely ignored in computing the cost of 
Government controlled administration. To 
keep the cost of this home service to a mini- 
mum is one of the primary concerns of your 
board. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


Turning to the ordinary branch, I think 
you will agree that the progress of this 
branch has not been unsatisfactory. Owing 
robably to the general reluctance to look 
ar ahead, policyholders are still tending to 
ask for policies maturing within a compara- 
tively short period thus minimising the value 
of the life insurance element which it is our 





ASSETS EXCEED £60 MILLION 
RECORD TOTAL INCOME 


GRANTCHESTER ON STATE PENSIONS 


primary object to provide. You will observe 

the very heavy maturities shown in the 

accounts. It is gratifying that so many 

policies run their full course thus enabling 

a to enjoy the full benefit of their 
rift. 


FIRE AND GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


The fire and general department has again 
contributed to the comprehensiveness of the 
company’s service. 


Our thanks are due to the directors, 
management and staff of the County Fire 
Office for their continued assistance in this 
branch. I am pleased to say that the relations 
existing at every level between the staff of 
the London and Manchester and the staff 
of the County Fire Office are of the happiest 
character, 


INVESTMENT TRUST RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


I referred last year to our retirement 
annuity policy which we had introduced to 
meet the demand for a policy under which 
each premium and annuity payment is linked 
with equity values at their dates of payment. 
This year you see the figures for the first 
year’s business. I am sure you will agree 
a premium income of over £4 million in 
the first year shows that the initiative we 
took in this field was well justified. 


It is of interest that the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants has incorporated our 
policy as one part of its own retirement 
scheme for its members. 


In our opinion the real foundation for 
such a policy is the belief in a growing and 
expanding economy. The future prosperity 
of this country depends upon the brains of 
our people, the flexibility of our economic 
structure and the maintenance of a sound 
currency. 


CHEAPER INSURANCE THROUGH 
REDUCED RATES AND INCREASED 
BONUSES 


If further inflation can be avoided we 
may reasonably expect and press for reduc- 
tions in the prices of manufactured products. 
There has already been a considerable fall 
in the cost of basic commodities and a heavy 
fall in shipping freight rates. Adjustments 
in passing on these reductions seem overdue. 
In this matter of reducing prices I can claim 
we have made our contribution. Our policy- 
holders have benefited from the higher rate 
of interest earned on the funds which this 
year was £5 15s. 2d. per cent. Bonuses 
have again been increased. We have also 
been able to quote very favourable terms 
for immediate annuities and have received 
nearly £4 million during the year for the 
purchase of such annuities. 


STERLING SINGLE PREMIUM 
RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


Our Investment Trust Retirement Annuity 
is drawn in the form of a succession of 














single premiums and thus the annuitant is 
able, within certain specified limits, to decide 
each year how much premium he will pay. 
As this facility is much appreciated by an 
annuitant whose income fluctuates, a few 
weeks ago we launched a sterling retirement 
annuity at very competitive rates which 
incorporates this feature, and I am pleased 
to tell you that already the response has 
been most gratifying. 


INVESTMENTS 


From an investment point of view I can 
only describe this year as a_ particularly 
boisterous one. We hope there will not be 
a recurrence of the rough period since mid- 
summer during which the prices of securities 
have been so variable on account of finan- 
cial considerations rather than because of 
a falling off in production. In spite of this, 
I am pleased to be able to say that at 
December 31st last the market value of our 
assets exceeded by a reasonably comfortable 
margin balance-sheet values less the invest- 
ments reserve fund. 


It will interest you to know that all our 
investments in Government, municipal, and 
public board stocks and over 90 per cent 
of our debenture stocks are in securities 
which are definitely redeemable. The market 
value at the end of the year of these redeem- 
able securities was less than their ultimate 
redemption values by no less than £7 million. 


PENSIONS 


As the subject of pensions has been much 
in the news of late I should say that we do 
not consider compulsory contributions, 
however they are levied, the right way to 
provide a universal pension in excess of a 
minimum flat rate in line with other State 
cegulated benefits. 


We consider that any State pension 
scheme should be limited to provision 
against basic needs. In the endeavour to 
build a responsible society it is essential 
that the independence of the individual and 
the necessity for personal thrift should 
not be undermined. This has always been 
fundamental to our British way of thinking 
and to depart further from this principle 
would be to court disaster in a progressive 
and highly competitive world. Nothing 
could be more harmful to the character 
than to create the impression that it was 
no longer necessary for the individual to 
think about his future or to make provision 
for his future. This is not solely a matter 
of destroying initiative. To provide for 
pensions by a State scheme above basic 
needs would add greatly to the obligations 
of the citizen to the State. The sum of such 
obligations for State benefits in infancy, in 
childhood, in education, and in the health 
and other welfare services is already sub- 
stantial and will increase steeply as more 0 
the elderly in our ageing population claim 
old-age pensions at even the present level. 


Nor would we approve of any State 
scheme providing more than basic needs 
even if there were provision for opting out 
which is probably not feasible anyway. 
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We cannot agree that citizens elect a Govern- 
ment to compete with them in their busi- 
nesses. Rather is it a duty of Government to 
protect its citizens in the carrying on of their 
legitimate business, to hold the balance fairly 
between competing citizens and to provide 
a sound currency and stable conditions in 
which they can prosper. 


Of recent years more and more progressive 
employers have been directing their efforts 
toward the provision of pension schemes for 
their employees. In a comparatively short 
period more than a third of the employed 
population of both sexes have been provided 
for under such schemes. This proportion 
could I think be materially increased if the 
Government would simplify the conditions 
and perhaps extend the scope for getting 
approval under the appropriate legislation. If 
current schemes do not conform in all details 
to present Government thinking on the sub- 
ject it will be no difficult matter to secure by 
legislation or through administrative practice 
any modifications desired by the Government 
as for instance to provide for transferability 
of pension rights if this is thought to be a 

esirable condition of service in a particular 
industry. 


I would suggest that the most suitable 
type of policy for those who are not 
covered by a pension scheme, such as the 
employees of small firms and workers who 
frequently change their employer, is an 
individual policy, individually owned, pro- 
viding for an annuity at a given age to which 
the employer can contribute. I should have 
thought that automatic approval could be 
given by the revenue authorities for the issue 
of suitable policies. 


TAXATION AND SAVINGS 


We welcome the action taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
in respect of profits tax as a move towards 
greater flexibility in investment. It is im- 
portant that there should be the largest 
possible reservoir of money available for 
investment in the hands of the widest number 
of thrifty people. To obtain this there must 
not be discrimination against profits dis- 
tributed. 


The savings out of income of the thrifty 
help to raise further the level of this reser- 
voir. I think it important to stress that 
taxation is not just an instrument for 
restricting purchasing power. Taxation is an 
imposition which has to be justified by 
necessity. It is one of the most important 
factors in the depletion of private savings. 
This country is still the most heavily taxed 
in the world. Who would have anticipated 
that 12 years after the successful termination 
of the war, there would be still a rate of tax 
exceeding 50 per cent levied on the profits 
of industry, and taxation rising steeply to 
much more than half the earnings of the 
most responsible men in industry and 
administration ? 


It is no wonder that the demand for 
investment which can only come out of 
savings exceeds the supply. If we are to have 
a growing and expanding economy, the 
supply of savings must be increased, and 
an essential condition is the reduction of 
taxation. 


I would add another necessary condition: 
a sense of security for the investor who has 
stinted himself to save. The investor can 
judge or make some attempt to appraise the 
ordinary hazards of commerce, but he cannot 
be expected to view with equanimity the 
vagaries of unpredictable intervention, expro- 
priation or other confiscatory acts of Govern- 
ments, or even the threats of such action. In 
such an atmosphere savings will vanish. 


Without sincere co-operation between all 
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concerned there will not be a flow of savings 
to the less developed areas of the world and 
an improvement in the standards of living 
of millions of people. 


No business plays a more important role 
than the insurance companies in mobilising 
savings for investment. Every member 
engaged in the service of the company should 
be proud that this company is playing its 
part in this great service, and I am sure 
every shareholder present will join us in this 
sentiment. 


STAFF RELATIONS 


Staff relations are an intangible matter 
The board have made great efforts to 
establish happy and more personal relations 
with the staff. I believe that this has been 
appreciated by members of the staff indi- 
vidually and the unions who speak for them. 
Our thanks and yours are due to all the 
staff for the good work they have put in to 
make possible the results before you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





MCINTYRE & SONS 


(Constructional Engineers) 
NET PROFIT MAINTAINED 


THE YEAR’S REVIEW BY 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. D. GIBBS 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
McIntyre & Sons Limited was held on May 
22nd at The Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, Lon- 
don, W.C., Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Gibbs 
(chairman of the company) presiding. 


_ The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1957: 


I am pleased to report that the increased 
Net Profit of your Company last year 
(£38,360) has been maintained and is shown 
at £40,543 for the year under review. Taxa- 
tion absorbs the sum of £21,172 so that the 
Net Profit after taxation is £19,371. 


As already announced, it is proposed to 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
15 per cent (same), less tax. 


PURCHASE OF SUITABLE STOCKYARD SITE 


Last year I referred to further capital 
expenditure being incurred on additional 
plant and to the fact that resources had to 
be conserved with a view to the purchase 
of a suitable stockyard to replace the one 
which your Company had rented for over 
20 years. Your Company has been success- 
ful in securing a convenient and suitable 
site for a stockyard and has installed a 5-ton 
electric travelling crane and at the same time 
your Company is now provided with much- 
needed additional space. The major portion 
of the cost has already been met and is 
reflected in the Accounts which also refer 
to the sum of £3,000 capital commitments 
necessary to complete the project. 


Your Company was again fully engaged 
during the year under review and undertook 
many profitable contracts. 


The present year has started favourably 
in spite of the credit squeeze although much 
of the work has been secured in face of keen 
competition. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank my col- 
leagues on the Board and also the staff and 
employees of the Company for their con- 
tinued co-operation and support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
this company will be held on June 11th in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by Sir Andrew M. Mac- 
Taggart, chairman and managing director, for 
the year 1957: 


The results for the year can, I think, be 
regarded as satisfactory. The gross profit at 
£1,330,700 was higher than that of the pre- 
vious year by some £38,000. On the other 
side of the account depreciation is approxi- 
mately £124,000 higher at £485,692, but this 
increase has been offset by the decrease in 
United Kingdom taxation, which is some 
£130,000 less. Part of such deduction is the 
estimated relief resulting from the transfer 
of part of our activities to a new subsidiary 
company which is expected to qualify as an 
Overseas Trade Corporation. 


The consolidated net profit at £373,948 
compares with the previous year’s figure of 
£222,680, but in that year £100,000 was pro- 
vided for Contract Contingencies. Taking 
this into account, the 1957 net profit shows 
an increase of some £51,000. Carrying down 
the consolidated net profit and adding taxa- 
tion over-provided and the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, there is a 
total of £756,722. The sum of £135,000 has 
been transferred to General Reserve and the 
directors recommend a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of 11 per cent for the year. 


Balfour, Beatty and Company, Limited, our 
principal engineering and construction com- 
pany, have been fully occupied during the 
past year, both in the United Kingdom and 
overseas. 


GREAT POSSIBILITIES 


In view of the increasing international 
competition for contracts overseas the pro- 
visions of the 1957 Finance Act regarding 
Overseas Trade Corporations were generally 
welcomed by United Kingdom companies 
operating abroad. In order to take advantage 
of the benefits available under the Act we 
formed a new company named Balfour Beatty 
(Overseas), Limited. As from January 1, 
1958, this company has been operating in 
Iraq, East Africa and Malaya, and its opera- 
tions will be extended to other overseas 
territories as circumstances permit. 


It is now over twelve years since the last 
world war terminated, at least officially, and 
what has been done by the so-called victors 
to adjust themselves to peace conditions ? In 
some countries vested interests have un- 
doubtedly played a large part, and it is easy 
for the political side to be influenced by such 
interests when it means full employment. 
Surely, however, the adjusting period has 
been somewhat over-stressed, and there must 
be a more profitable way of using worldly 
wealth in the shape of raw materials than 
using it for the manufacture of so-called 
defence weapons. 


The Commonwealth nations hold out great 
possibilities to this country for the future, and 
Canada’s new Prime Minister has already in- 
dicated in no uncertain terms how Canada 
would welcome a great expansion of trade 
with this country. Do not let us miss this 
wonderful opportunity. So far as this cor- 
poration is concerned, it is our intention to 
continue to develop and expand the work 
which we started when we opened an office 
in Toronto four years ago, and we look for- 
ward to a closer collaboration with our kins- 
men in that great Commonwealth country. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 
(1920) LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS AND INVESTMENT INCOME 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS (1920) LIMITED 
was held on the 21st May, 1958, at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
Mr. Cecil H. King, Chairman and Managing Director, satd : 


As you will have seen from the accounts 
circulated to you, Profit Before Taxation at 
£1,230,346 was £362,113 up on last year. 
While there was a useful addition to our divi- 
dend income, the greater part of the improve- 
ment in our profit stemmed from trading, 
which for the last five months of the year 
benefited from an increase in the selling 
price of the Sunday Pictorial. 


In order to conserve liquid resources, 
your Directors have considered it prudent to 
recommend only a moderate increase in the 
dividend on the Ordinary Capital. 


The combined sale of all Sunday papers 
decreased by approximately five per cent in 
the weeks immediately following the price 
rise—a much larger decrease than occurred 
after the previous rise in 1955. The Sunday 
Pictorial decrease was in line with the average, 
but it is not proving easy to regain the losses. 


The forecasts I have been making for some 
years, that newspaper sales generally would 
fall with the return of larger-sized issues, have 
certainly been justified by events, The three 
price increases since 1950, as well as the 
phenomenal spread of television viewing as 
a family pastime, are other factors which 
have made their impact on the sales of daily 
and evening, as well as Sunday papers. 


Wage rates in the industry rose again—this 
time by five per cent—from December 1, 
1957. The time has come when the less 
prosperous newspapers cannot further in- 
crease wages without some relaxation of the 
restrictive practices imposed by some of the 
trade unions. 


Other costs have been held steady: the 
small reduction, recently announced, in the 
price of newsprint will mean a saving of 
about £20,000 in the current year, if con- 
sumption remains at the present level. 


Increased investment income 


As you will have seen from the accounts, 
investment income increased last year by 
£86,532 to £551,055. I will now deal briefly 
with the fortunes of the important companies 
in which you hold a substantial number of 
shares. 


The Daily Mirror Newspapers Limited, in 
which you have a major holding, has had 
another good year. Profit on Trading in- 
creased by three-quarters of a million pounds 
to £1,675,624 (before depreciation and pay- 
ments to directors). Investment income also 
increased to £882,515. 


The Daily Mirror sale fell less than its 
competitors in the popular newspaper field 
-when the price was increased to 2$d. last 
October. The sale of 4,657,873 for the six 
months ending December 31, 1957, was, in 
fact, less than two per cent down on the 
previous year. 


The sale of Woman’s Sunday Mirror, a 
publication which, as you know, is jointly 
controlled by the Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Pictorial, decreased slightly at the time all 
other Sunday papers increased in price. At 
1,149,717 for the second half of 1957, it 


remains well above the Sunday Graphic, its 
nearest competitor. 


Despite a further decline in sales, Reveille 
continues to make a profit, though a smaller 
one than in previous years. Competition 
in the periodical field has been intensified, 
and reached fever pitch with the launching 
of two new women’s weeklies earlier this 
year. The enormous sum of money spent 
on advertising the new publications and 
others, well-established, has undoubtedly 
affected the sales of Reveille. During the 
year we experimented with Mid-Week 
Reveille, turning it into a periodical purely 
for young people. When it became clear 
that the market for such a publication was 
not large enough to ensure its commercial 
success, we closed it down, and concentrated 
our efforts on improving the week-end edi- 
tion. Now renamed Reveille, our weekly 
still has a sales lead of some half million over 
its nearest competitor. Profits of the Reveille 
Company, in which you hold a half interest 
with the Daily Mirror Newspapers Limited, 
were again retained within the business. 


Sale of Scottish Daily Record 
continues to climb 


In Scotland the Daily Record continues 
to do well. The sale reached 414,600 for 
the second half of 1957, and since then has 
further risen to well over 420,000. This 
brings the increase since January, 1956, to 
90,000, despite two price rises. 


The Sunday Mail, which suffered a small 
decrease in sale after the price rise last 
October, continues to make a profit. The 
trading results of the Scottish Daily Record 
and Sunday Mail Limited have been satis- 
factory since the increase in selling prices. 
In the foreseeable future this company will 
be making a regular contribution to group 
income. 


History made in West Africa 


The development ot your interests in the 
three territories of West Africa continued last 
year, but increased revenue from sales and 
advertisements was largely absorbed by in- 
creased costs, particularly wages and salaries. 
However, there was a small increase in the 
group’s profit, despite these higher outgoings. 


West African newspaper history was 
created last September, when for the first 
time the sale of the Sunday newspaper 
operated by the Nigerian subsidiary exceeded 
100,000. Sales of the other papers are buoy- 
ant, although the rate of increase is naturally 
slowing down. 


In March, 1957, Ghana attained self- 
government as an independent state within 
the Commonwealth. We continue to enjoy 
friendly relations with the Government, as 
we hope to do with the Government of 
Nigeria, when the Federation becomes fully 
independent in 1960. 

There remains some political risk in the 
operation of these companies, but commer- 
cially the future is assured. 


Pulp and paper—world production 
outstrips consumption, profits lower 


For the first time since the war a world 
situation of over-production has arisen in the 
paper-producing countries. This is because 
the recent considerable increase in productive 
capacity has outstripped consumption. 


This situation of over-production is likely 
to continue for two or three years, when it 
is anticipated that increases in consumption 
throughout the world may again match 
capacity. 


The profit of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Limited has declined substanti- 
ally. The income of the company was 
seriously affected by the premium on the 
Canadian dollar, but the rate has recently 
become more favourable to the Canadian 
company. The profits of Albert E. Reed and 
Company Limited have also declined, but not 
to such a marked extent, thanks to the diver- 
sity of their business. 


Our confidence in the future of these two 
great enterprises is undiminished, but. we 
must be prepared for temporary setbacks 
from time to time in the world demand for 
the products they manufacture. 


First dividends from Associated 
TeleVision and Melbourne Herald 


Your joint investment, with the Daily 
Mirror Newspapers Limited, in commercial 
television is exceeding all expectations. The 
consensus of opinion among viewers and 
advertisers, is that Associated TeleVision 
Limited is the leading programme contractor, 
and the hopes I expressed last year concern- 
ing the prospects of this company, have been 
fully realised. 


The success of commercial television has 
now been established and Associated Tele- 
Vision has been increasingly profitable during 
its current financial year. You will be pleased 
to learn that we have now received a dividend 
in respect of the period from the date of your 
Company’s investment to April 30, 1957. 
More recently, an interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent per annum for 
the year ending April 30, 1958, has 
been declared, and we expect a final dividend 
in due course. 


In Australia the value of your shareholding 
in the Melbourne Herald and Weekly Times 
Limited has increased considerably during 
the year. The dividend declared for the year 
ending September 30, 1957, was the same as 
last year, and the first payment from this 
source has been included in the accounts 
before you. 


The profits of the radio interests in Sydney 
and elsewhere have increased, and the tele- 
vision station in which we have a small 
interest, is showing improved results. 


Once again I should like to pay tribute to 
all personnel at home and overseas for the 
part they have played in the improved result 
before you. 
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THE LITTLEWOODS ORGANISATION 


MR JOHN MOORES ON A RECORD YEAR 


I am glad to say that the benefits 
I anticipated would result from _ the 
reorganisations we carried out in 1956 were 
fully realised in the past year, and the 


whole Littlewoods Organisation had a 
very successful year indeed. Once again 
our gross turnover irrespective of Pools 


increased, reaching a record total of £53 
million, an increase of £5 million or rather 
more than 10 per cent. 


This advance was not due to any sudden 
capture or development of new markets, but 
through streamlining our business and paying 
meticulous attention to the needs of our cus- 
tomers. By offering higher quality merchan- 
dise at more attractive prices than ever 
before, we were able to make a host of new 
friends. 

Ultimately, the Litthewoods Organisation is 
just as dependent as any other Company on 
the prosperity of the people it serves, but | 
believe that we are a good deal less sensitive 
to the type of slight recession that the country 
is now experiencing than those stores market- 
ing similar but higher priced merchandise. 
Ai these times the public economises, either 
by refusing to buy or by making their pur- 
chases at lower prices at places where they 
can be sure of getting the best possible value 
for money. We now have repeated evidence 
that we have established in the minds of the 
public our ability to provide high quality 
merchandise at very attractive prices indeed. 
] think the result of this is that we are hold- 
ing all our old customers, and at the same 
time attracting new customers who used to 
buy in a higher-priced bracket. These 
people come to us with complete confidence, 
and it is our concern to see that their confi- 
dence is amply justified. 


LITTLEWOODS POOLS LIMITED 


The past year has been a very exciting one 
for all concerned with Littlewoods Pools 
because, in September, 1957, we made a very 
important decision to remove the limit of 
£75,000 as the top dividend on the Treble 
Chance Pool. As a result of this decision, 
there have been three wins of over £200,000 
-—in November last Mrs Nellie McGrail, a 
young widow with two small caiidren, of 
Swekport, received £205,235 ; in February, 
1958, Mr John Brockwell, a foreman cellar- 
man of Epsom, Surrey, together with his wife 
won the sum of £206,028; and then, on 
March 29th, Mrs Elizabeth Riley, with her 
husband, Mr Thomas Riley, of Horden, Co. 
Durham, won £209,079. 


I have always. considered it part of our 
duty to the investors in Littlewoods Pools 
to offer them every possible service to assist 
them when they come into the possession of 
sudden wealth, and here I can record a very 
inspired example of Banker/Customer rela- 
lons when my Executives, together with 
these of Martins Bank—our Bankers— 
founded Advisory Committees to take over 
the financial worries from Mrs McGrail, Mr 
and Mrs Brockwell and Mr and Mrs Riley. 
The membership of these Committees com- 
Prises a Senior Bank Executive, the head of 
the Bank’s Trustee Department, a leading 
Stockbroker, a Lawyer and an Income Tax 
Consultant, with my brother—Mr Cecil 
Moores, who is the Managing Director of the 
Pools operation of our Organisation—avail- 
able for consultation. To date, the Chairmen 
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of these Committees report complete success 
with their charges. In each case, large settle- 
ments have been made on the children, gifts 
made to various relatives, friends and chari- 
ties, advice given and taken on suitable shares 
in which to invest, wills made out, insurance 
policies taken out, house purchases arranged. 
In fact, wise counsel has been given on every 
subject and has proved of great assistance to 
these winners. 

I intend to continue with the study of 
other possible ways in which we can help or 
advise the investors in Litthwoods—the 
world’s largest football pool. 


LITTLEWOODS MAIL ORDER STORES 


1957 has been a fine year for Mail Order. 
Never before have we had so many active 
Organisers on our lists as we have today. We 
also note another significant fact—more 
middle-class folk are becoming Club mem- 
bers, and the day seems to be passing when 
instalment buying through Clubs was popular 
mainly among those with only restricted 
means. It really looks as though a much 
wider public is now aware of the benefits and 
convenience of home-shopping through our 
attractive reliable catalogues. 


‘These changes have in my opinion been 
stimulated by us in two important ways. 


First we have improved the merchandise 
we are offering by taking more care than 
ever before to find out what exactly cus- 
tomers buying through a catalogue want. 
Having found this out we have improved 
the all-round quality of our buying staff 
which I regard as the most important group 
of people in the whole Organisation. A 
first-rate buying team is the best guarantee 
of success in a business like ours, and I 
would like to thank all our Buyers for what 
they have done and for what I know they 
will do in the future. 


Secondly, as you will remember, last year 
I told you about the financial scheme we 
had evolved to help Club Organisers to serve 
the needs of their members more quickly, 
and I am pleased to report that this scheme 
has continued to be an unqualified success. 
It has materially increased our turnover and 
has made the pastime of being a Littlewoods 
Club Organiser much more interesting and 
remunerative. I have the utmost confidence 
in the Club Organisers—those enthusiastic 
people who collect orders and cash and 
forward them to us. After all, we have been 
in business together for a long time. I thank 
them for all they have done, and look forward 


to many more years of mutually profitable 
co-operation. 


So far as the future of Mail Order is con- 
cerned, I feel very confident that unless the 
present economic position deteriorates con- 
siderably—which I do not expect—our 
future will be very bright. However, I am 
conscious that we shall never reach a stage 
where we have done enough to improve our 
goods and services, to the point where we 
can become complacent. 


DESIGN 


Our latest drive and one in which I am 
taking a personal interest is to establish 
better standards of design in all our categories 
of merchandise. I do not believe that inex- 


pensive articles need to be poorly designed, 
still less do I believe that the public do not 
care what the things they buy look like, so 
long as they serve their purposes. I have en- 
couraged my Buyers to seek the help of the 
Council of Industrial Design so that eventu- 
ally we can eliminate any merchandise which 
does not reach the standard of good design. 
As a result, many of the items in our 
forthcoming Catalogues will be marked as 
having the approval and recommendation of 
the Council of Industrial Design. We are 
grateful to the Council for the help they 
have given us, and we believe that our cus- 
tomers will appreciate these improvements as 
time goes on. 


I owe a debt of thanks, too, to our manu- 
facturers who have loyally supported us 
during the past year. It is a great satisfaction 
to me to feel that I can rely on them at all 
times. 


CHAIN STORES 


Once again, I am happy to report that 
1957 was an excellent year’s trading—our 
best yet. Much of what I have said about 
improvements in buying has been reflected 
in our Chain Store merchandise and this has 
stimulated sales to a very satisfactory degree. 
I welcome the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
revision of purchase tax on certain items, 
and at a considerable cost to ourselves we 
immediately passed these benefits on to the 
public. But I look forward to the day when 
purchase tax is abolished or brought to an 
absolute minimum, because it is not right 
that retailers, who have to pay the tax on 
goods when they put them into stock, should 
always be at risk when there is a change in 
the rate of purchase tax. For the plain fact 
is that under our present system reduction 
of purchase tax may mean serious losses to 
the trader. Quite apart from passing on 
reductions in purchase tax, our entire policy 
is devoted towards cutting the cost of living. 
All of the economies that have been effected 
through the measures I have referred to 
earlier in this report have been utilised to 
bring prices down. We have recently made 
extensive cuts in the prices of a wide range 
of women’s and children’s wear. 


In addition, we are endeavouring at all 
times to allow the shopping public to enjoy 
the benefits of reductions in prices of raw 
materials. 


And our “ Satisfaction or Money Back ” 
Guarantee is evidence in itself that our price 
reductions are not made at the expense of 
quality. 


In my last report I had rather a dismal 
tale to tell of Chain Store development, so 
hampered by the credit squeeze. Well, things 
are not much better now, but in one respect 
we have been able to take an important step 
forward which removes a nagging worry and 
a sense of, almost, frustration. 


Last year I spoke of our valuable site in 
Glasgow as being “ just a hole in the ground.” 
At that time it looked like remaining so. 
Today I am able to tell you that we have 
found the money from our own resources 
to push ahead with a Store worthy of the 
great city we strive to serve. The new 
Littlewoods Store is even now under con- 
struction. It will not be the near-skyscraper 
we had originally planned, but it will be a 
three-storeyed building, and a handsome 
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addition to Glasgow as well as offering a 
valuable service to its citizens. 


STAFF 


Finally, I must pay my tribute to the 
20,000 or more men and women who have 
helped to make the Littlewoods Organisation 
what it is. It is in many ways stimulating 
to be involved in a concern which is so con- 
stantly expanding. It can also be rather 
unsettling. The organisation has to make 
plans and take decisions, almost overnight. 
Traditional policies are-swept away and new 
and better ones take their place. Functions 
have to be re-allocated, and all the time 
there is a ferment of discussion, replanning 
and thinking out the next move. It’s tough 
work for all of us sometimes. I thank 
everyone for bearing his or her part 
so enthusiastically and, if I may say so, so 
successfully. 





DARWINS LIMITED 


TURNOVER APPROACHING 
£6 MILLION 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
Darwins Limited was held on May 22nd in 
Sheffield. The following is an extract from 
the circulated review by the Chairman, Mr 
F. Thompson-Schwab: 


The trading results tor 1957 show a satis- 
factory improvement over 1956. The démand 
for the products of the Group was such that 
a high rate of output was achieved. The 
reputation of the Group’s products is in- 
creasing steadily. We have spent large sums 
in improving quality. ‘This, combined with 
a vigorous sales policy, has had a gratifying 
influence on the maintenance of a high 
turnover. 


The turnover of the Group in 1957 was 
almost £6 million. This compares with 
£3,652,000 in 1954 (which was the first year 
Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mills Company 
Limited appeared im our accounts), 
£4,662,000 in 1955 and £5,135,000 in 1956. 

The Darwins Group of Companies, with 
one exception, did not come within the scope 
of the previous Nationalisation Act, and while 
it is not possible to forecast with any degree 
of certainty, owing to the vagueness of the 
present proposals, it is not anticipated that 
the Special steels and Engineering business 
of the Group would be affected by the threat- 
ened re-nationalisation of the Iron and Steel 
Industry. 


The exception referred to is The Sheffield 
Forge and Rolling Mills Company Limited, 
which we purchased from the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
in 1953. During the four years we 
have owned this Company a great deal of 
re-organisation, modernisation and develop- 
ment has been accomplished with the con- 
sequence that the present state of the Com- 
pany bears little relation to that at the time 
of acquisition. 

The prospects for the current year are 
more difficult to forecast than for several 
years. As a result of expansion in recent 
years, our business is now on a wider basis 
with many more customers than we had in 
the past that I am confident that the effect 
of any setback in trade would be less than 
would have been the case previously. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at a subsequent Extraordinary General 
Meeting a resolution changing the name of 
the Company to DARWINS GROUP 
LIMITED was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


MR GILES NEWTON ON HEALTHY INCREASE IN GROUP 
TURNOVER 


The 65th annual general meeting of The 
Cape Asbestos Company Limited will be held 
on June 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Giles Newton, 
MBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


T should like to pay a tribute to Mr Robert 
Walker, who retired from the Chairmanship 
in September last. Mr Walker had been 
Chairman since 1934 and during that time 
he saw the Company rise from modest 
dimensions to its present stature. 


The results for the year under review 
disclose a satisfactory advance on those of 
the previous year ; progress which is parti- 
cularly gratifying in a period when many 
industries—not excluding that in which we 
are engaged—have experienced. augmented 
costs and declining margins of profit. 


The net profit of the Group, after all 
charges except taxation, amounted to 
£1,421,021 against £1,154,595 last year, and 
enables your Board to recommend a total 
distribution of 173 per cent as compared 
with 15 per cent in the previous year. 


The substantial increase in profit stems 
in no small measure from the vigorous pro- 
secution of our policy of expansion and 
re-equipment of the Mines in South Africa. 
The Parent Company in the United King- 
dom, and our subsidiaries both at home and 
abroad, have also produced improved results. 
Before arriving at the figure of net profit for 
the Group, the very substantial sum of 
£598,552 has been set aside for depreciation 
as against £552,945 in 1956. Taxation 
exacts a heavy toll in the sum of £704,449. 
Since the end of 1954, when you subscribed 
£1,564,000 of new capital towards our 
efforts to expand the Company’s business, 
it is worthy of mention that no less than 
£2,875,000 has been invested in capital addi- 
tions of which some £1,251,000 was invested 
in the twelve months now under review. 

The Group’s cash resources have been 
relatively well maintained at £983,532 com- 
pared with £1,323,739 at the end of the 
previous year. 


The Net Profit of the Parent Company 
this year amounted to £801,774, which, 
after having provided £352,894 for taxation, 
leaves £448,880 for appropriation. 


In his statement in 1957, Mr Walker gave 
warning of the heavy calls for capital expen- 
diture and said that it was hoped that they 
could be met from internal resources. This 
was achieved during 1957, but it has since 
proved necessary to obtain overdraft facilities 
in South Africa for the continued capital 
commitments in that country, though there 
are very substantial working balances else- 
where in the Group. While I believe that 
the peak of the present phase of capital 
development in South Africa is now well 
behind us, I am very conscious of the 
necessity for maintaining a strong liquid 
position. 


SALES 


_The Group turnover during the year 
yielded a very healthy increase over 1956. 
While the volume of export of manufactured 


goods remained at about the same level as 
in 1956, exports of crude asbestos from South 


Africa to the United States of America and - 


Canada increased appreciably. 


Of the particular application of the Com- 
pany’s products, I should like to make 
reference to the Power Station programme, 
where our CAPOSITE high temperature in- 
sulation has found extensive application in 
both nuclear and traditional stations. 


It has been a year of full production at the 
factories. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


Once more I have to report a year of great 
labour in the face of difficulties in South 
Africa which has happily shown a distinct 
improvement in earnings. The developed 
ore reserves at all the main centres have 
been substantially increased. | 


The demand for Amosite fibre continues 
strong and I feel confident that 1958 will 
bring further improvement to the mining 
situation. 


On the Blue fields, it has been another 
successful year. Ore reserves have been 
substantially increased during the year and 
exploration of possible new deposits is being 
actively pursued. 


Cape Asbestos Insulations (Pty) Limited at 
Benoni had a higher turnover than in the 
previous year, but margins were reduced. 


In the United States, the North American 
Asbestos Corporation increased its level of 
business and maintained a satisfactory. profit 
margin. 


Cape Asbestos (Canada) Limited was less 


successful, due to the trade setback and 
severe competition in Canada. Our manu- 
facturing offshoot, owned jointly with 


Holmes Foundry Limited, had a profitable 
year. 


At home, Cape Building Products Limited 
has done well with its range of flint bricks, 
ASBESTOLUX, ROCKSIL and other pro- 
ducts, and has increased both its volume of 
business and profit. Marinite Limited’s in- 
combustible ship’s board had another sucess- 
ful year, and there is a substantial order book 
to carry into 1958. Andersons Insulation 
Company Limited carrying on its insulation 
contracting business in the face of stiff com- 
petition, has again produced a satisfactory 
result. | 


The Weaver Manufacturing & Engineering 
ing Company Limited maintained its turn- 
over, but margins fell. Much development 
work has been done and there are interesting 
possibilities for the future. 


OUTLOOK 


The Company with its subsidiaries covers 
an extremely extensive market, and though 
in some directions there is the probability 
that both volume and margins will decreasé 
in 1958, our factories have substantial con- 
tracts in hand and the output of the mines is 
still in heavy demand. While results for the 
first three months of the year approximate to 
those of the corresponding period in 1957, 
much will depend on general trade condi- 
tions so far as.the remainder of this yeaf 
is concerned, 
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THE 
ANGLO-POR TUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


FURTHER YEAR OF SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRESS AND SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON 
COMPLETION OF 4-YEAR 
EXPANSION PLAN 


The seventy-first annual general meeting of 
The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company 
Limited, will be held on June 10th at 
Strowger House, 8 Arundel Street, London, 
WC2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts: 


ACCOUNTS 


I am glad to report the completion of a 
further year of successful progress and satis- 
factory results. 


The Accounts for the year to December 31, 
1957, show total Revenue to be £2,833,522. 
This is £268,693 higher than the corres- 
ponding figure for 1956. 


After providing for Royalties to the Portu- 
guese Government, Renewals, Depreciation, 
Taxation, Capital Issue Expenses, Debenture 
and Loan Interest and Sinking Fund 
Instalments, the total expenses amount to 
£2,280,690, an increase of £94,864. 


Net Revenue at £552,832 is £173,829 
higher than in 1956 and it is proposed to 
pay a final dividend of 6 per cent on the 
£4,810,000 issued Ordinary Stock which, to- 
gether with the Interim Dividend of 3 per 
cent paid in November last, makes 9 per cent 
for the year, an increase of 1 per cent. It is 
also proposed to pay a dividend of 9 per cent 
on the “A” Ordinary Stock. 


The above dividends, together with the 
dividend on the 6 per cent Preference 
Stock, require £288,593, and after trans- 
ferring £250,000 to General Reserve the 
Carry Forward is increased by £14,239 to 
£249,312. 


The Company qualified as an Overseas 
Trade Corporation with effect from April 6, 
1957, and, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Finance Act, 1957, is subject to tax 
on a different basis from that which applied 
before. 


The legislation is lengthy and complicated 
but the principal effects on the Company are 
that its Operating income is exempted from 
Profits Tax entirely and from Income Tax 
except to the extent to which it is distributed 
to Stockholders. 


The taxation provision for 1957 takes into 
account the fact that the Company has been 
an Overseas Trade Corporation for approxi- 
mately nine months of the year. 


For many years the Company’s liability to 
tax has been limited by reason of the Capital 
Allowances deriving from the large scale 
expansion programmes which have been 
undertaken. This has the effect of reducing 
the relative benefits of qualification as an 
Overseas Trade Corporation. Nevertheless, 
given normal conditions we can expect our 
taxation liabilities to be less than they 
would have been on the former basis of 
computation. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Over the years a provision has been made, 
where necessary, to cover the deferred liability 
resulting from Capital Allowances. As an 
Overseas Trade Corporation we no longer 
require this provision and a sum of £720,000 
has been transferred, for the time being, from 
the Provision for Taxation to Contingency 
Reserve. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE 
COMPANY 


The year 1957 saw the successful comple- 
tion of your Company’s four year Expansion 
Plan which was entered upon in 1954. The 
programme envisaged the addition of 69,000 
stations to our systems in Lisbon and Oporto 
but the ever growing demand for service 
made it necessary to increase this to 75,000 
stations in order to reduce the waiting list 
effectively. I think I should add that a pros- 
pering telephone company is never without 
a waiting list. 


19,778 stations were added during the 
year but, in spite of this, the waiting list at 
the end of 1957 stood at 6.608. 


The total number of stations at December 
31st last was 209,493. 


There are no signs of decline in the rate at 
which we are being called upon to provide 
service. For some years we had been receiv- 
ing an average of 1,500 applications each 
month and over the past year applications 
have been coming in at the rate of 1,750 per 
month. 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
G. D. Peters & Company Limited was held 
on May 19th in London, Mr Alexander 
Dowie, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts show a net profit, after 
charging all expenses but before. taxation, 
of £252,988, compared with £164,891 for 
the previous year. Income Tax and Profits 
Tax require £128,000. Your Directors 
recommend a Final Dividend of 74 per cent, 
which will bring the total distribution for 
the year to 10 per cent, as compared with 
74 per cent for the last year. 


Your Company has made further progress 
and once again there has been a substantial 
increase in turnover against last year’s trading. 
The flow of incoming orders has also in- 
creased and today stands higher than ever 
before in the Company’s history. 


The British Railways Modernisation Pro- 
gramme of continuous braking has taken up 
most of the expanded capacity of your Sub- 
sidiary, The Consolidated Brake and 
Engineering Company Limited, but we have 
also assiduously pursued overseas inquiries, 
and substantial orders from South Africa, 
South America, Pakistan, etc., will keep us 
very busy for some time to come. 


To bring the capital more into line with 
that employed in the Company’s activities 
the consent of the Capital Issues Committee 
has been sought to increase the capital of the 
Company to £1 million and to the issuing 
of a one for three scrip bonus. On this 
application being granted it must be clearly 
understood that the dividend rate will not 
necessarily be maintained at the present rate 
on the larger share capital. 


There has been an improvement in the 
intake of skilled labour over the last few 
months, enabling product development to be 
accelerated, and this augurs well for. the future 
of your Company. The report was adopted. 


G. D. PETERS & CO. 
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FINANCE 


As is well known, progress in the telephone 
operating business is largely dependent upon 
the amount of new capital that can be put 
into it and this is as essential in Portgual 
as in other countries. 


The manner and form in which our capital 
requirements can be met must depend upon 
market conditions and other economic factors 
ruling from time to time. 


In June 1957 a “rights” issue of 824,500 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each was successfully 
made, applications for Excess Shares having 
to be substantially scaled down. 


On April 15, 1958, arrangements were 
made with a consortium of Banks in Portugal 
to offer to the public in two parts, in April 
and October, a second series of Esc 80 million 
5 per cent Obligations at par. This issue is 
identical in its terms with the one made in 
October, 1956, and will produce almost {1 
million of new money to provide further tele- 
phone plant and equipment. 


In the periods between capital issues we are 
supported by day to day loans from our asso- 
ciated Company, Telephone and General 
Trust Limited. By this means it is possible 
to meet the costs of steady development with- 
out having to carry for long periods large 
sums of unremunerative capital. This policy 
has worked satisfactorily and economically 
for over thirty years and has greatly facili- 
tated our financial arrangements throughout 
that long period. 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED SALES 


The thirtieth ordinary annual general meet- 
ing of Frederick Lawrence, Limited, was held 
on May 21st in London, Mr Frederick Law- 
rence, OBE, JP, LCC (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director), presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


The Profit on Trading amounted to 
£127,413, to which must be added Investment 
Income and Transfer Fees of £2,367, giving 
a total of £129,780, as against £11,886 last 
year. Provision for Income Tax and Profits 
Tax amounts to £49,846. The Board recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 15 per cent on the 
Ordinary Shares, making 25 per cent (less 
Tax) for the year. 


Trading activities fluctuated during the 
year, and were certainly a good deal more 
difficult in the second half. Overhead charges 
have further increased, and reductions in the 
rate of Purchase Tax have from time to time 
resulted in substantial losses being suffered 
on stocks on hand. This was the case 
last year, when the rate of Tax on Carpets 
was reduced from 30 per cent to 15 per 
cent and again in the current year, when the 
rate on domestic appliances and apparatus 
was reduced from 60 per cent to 30 per 
cent. 


The subsidiary Company, Maggs Furniture 
Industries, enjoyed a satisfactory year. 


The Company’s aim continues to be the 
maintenance of trading standards, combined 
with value for cash. There has been a con- 
tinuous demand from those who prefer Hire 
Purchase facilities, for whom the Company’s 
terms are the cash price, clearly marked on 
the price ticket, plus a small service charge. 


Sales have substantially increased in all 
sections of the Company’s business, and I am 
confident that the excellent value and 
originality of our productions will assure the 
continuance of this progress. 


The report was adopted. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Extract from the Review of the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1957 by the 
Chairman, Mr T. D. Barclay 


The net profit for the Group shows only 
a small recovery from that for the previous 
year at £1,284,944 as against £1,224,201. 
Nevertheless, it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that the total prémium income in the 
Fire, Accident and Marine Departments rose 
from £16,963,793 to £18,669,583. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new sums assured completed 
during the year amounted to £12,189,750 
compared with £11,273,090 in the pre- 
vious year. 

The purchase money for immediate annui- 
ties was £98,785 as compared with £59,030 
and deferred annuities were issued for 
£417,468 as compared with £337,152. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In this Department the net premiums rose 
from £7,293,974 to £7,665,804 and the claims, 
I am glad to say, fell from £3,348,179 to 
£3,155,571, the result of the year being a 
surplus of £606,456, as opposed to £314,984 
for 1956. 


The loss ratio at 41.16 per cent is less than 
that for the previous year. The weight of the 
losses came from overseas, particularly from 
Canada, where a substantial deficit was in- 
curred, largely owing to the uneconomic levels 
to which competition has reduced premium 


F. PERKINS LIMITED 
(Manufacturers of High Quality 
Diesel Engines) 


SETBACK TO PROGRESSIVE GROWTH 
ENVISAGED AS TEMPORARY 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of F. Perkins Limited will be held on June 
9th at Peterborough. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr F. A. Perkins, 
which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts: 


I have with regret to report that the trading 
result in 1957 was not satisfactory in that for 
the first time in over twenty years a 
loss has been incurred. This was mainly 
due to the turnover of the Company having 
fallen by £7 million to approximately £14 
million. 


The reasons for the loss, having been fore- 
shadowed in my additional remarks at our 
last Annual General Meeting, were given in 
my letter to you of November 30th last, when 
it was thought right and proper to acquaint 
shareholders of the position then. Briefly 
these were a combination of the following: 
that the Company’s pioneering of diesel 
engines had been so successful that large 
vehicle manufacturers had commenced to 
produce their own engines; that the Suez 
crisis had substantially reduced a major por- 
tion of our overseas and United Kingdom 
markets, and that the Company’s most impor- 
tant Eastern market had been closed because 
of internal financial restrictions. The second 
two circumstances were impossible to fore- 
cast, though happily the effects of Suez are 
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rates, which has coincided with an unusually 
heavy incidence of claims. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income rose from 
£2,137,712 to £2,439,774, showing an increase 
of £302,062. 


The Underwriting Account for 1955 has 
now been closed with a balance of £237,290. 
Unfortunately, however, £190,329 of this 
amount was required to settle claims arising 
from previous years’ accounts, leaving only 
£46,961 available for transfer to the Profit 
and Loss Account. 


Since 1955 the number of major casualties 
has been the worst recorded in peacetime. 
As one would expect, these casualties have 
fallen heavily on older vessels, but there have 
been serious losses in first-class modern ton- 
nage, including passenger liner tonnage. The 
effect of this experience on the market will 
doubtless lead to increased rates, but in any 
case it must be some time before their impact 
is felt and the position is to some extent 
relieved. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums in the Accident Depart- 
ment amounted to £8,564,005 as compared 
with £7,532,107 in 1956. The claims rose 
from £3,632,142 to £4,151,186, and the sur- 
plus, after providing for unexpired risks, rose 
from £561,785 to £646,048. 


The Motor Account, I am glad to say, 
showed a considerable improvement for the 
first time for several years, although there 
was still a small deficit. Substantially in- 
creased rates both at home and abroad, com- 
bined with stringent underwriting, and the 
fortuitous incidence of petrol rationing during 


now fading and our trading is better in the 
Eastern market, 


With regard to the production by vehicle 
manufacturers of their own engines, this was 
a factor which your Board has had in mind 
for some time. 


So far as the year under report is con- 
cerned, it was forecast that the programme 
for other manufacturers, which was referred 
to in my Statement to you at the 
last Annual General Meeting, would offset 
the loss of vehicle engine orders. Unfor- 
tunately deliveries under these contracts were 
not called for as soon as was anticipated, 
which adversely affected your Company’s 
plant utilisation. 


The combination of these circumstances 
seriously affected the year’s turnover. 


You will be pleased to know that the two 
contracts for tractor engine manufacture, 
previously referred to, are now proceeding 
well. 


The Management of the Company 
achieved a substantial reduction in overheads 
but it was not possible to bring these down 
in line with the fall in turnover because of 
the new design development programme and 
production increase forecast for 1958. 


For the future—your Board considers that 
though your Company should diversify its 
products there is still much good trading to 
be had by your Company in the diesel engine 
field, in which we have built up a first-class 
reputation throughout the world. 

You will, no doubt, have been glad to read 
of the launching of one of our new engines, 
the 14 litre Four 99. The agriculturai version 
of this engine was first exhibited at the 
Smithfield Show in December last, and we 
have recently launched the vehicle version, 
which I am glad to record has created an 
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the early part of the year, have contributed to 
the better result, but I am afraid it would be 
unwise to assume that this improvement will 
be maintained. 


The other sections of the business, includ- 
ing in particular the Public Liability Account, 
provided increased and profitable business. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


The total fees received during 1957 
amounted to £30,020, showing an increase of 
£1,905 over the previous year. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


It is perhaps not unsatisfactory that the 
Stock Exchange Investment portfolio of the 
Alliance Life and Annuity Funds experienced 
during the year an over-all depreciation in 
market value of no more than above 5} per 
cent. The gross income yield on the whole 
Fund rose further to £5 5s. 10d. per cent. 


In the case of the Shareholders’ Funds, 
there was a favourable though reduced margin 
between book and market values, though it 
will be noted that the sum of £96,552 was 
utilised to write down the book values of 
Securities held by certain of the Associated 
Offices. 


The gross investment income rose further 
by some £40,000 to £1,162,917. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit of the Group, after making pro- 
vision for taxation and other outgoings, 
amounted to £1,284,944 as compared with 
£1,224,201 in 1956. 


In all the circumstances it was decided to 
maintain the dividend at the rate of 3s. 9d. 
per Share. 


excellent first reaction in the trade. Your 
Company has reason to hope for some good 
results from the trading in this engine in the 
future years. 


Your Company is continuing to devote 
time and money in improving our presént 
product and also developing new types of 
diesel engines which will be in advance of 
anything else currently produced. 


Diesel engine manufacture will be the 
Company’s mainstay, and I hope to have 
illustrated to you our ability to achieve this. 
Nevertheless your Board considers that in the 
prevailing conditions of today in the diesel 
engine field, it would be wise to manufacture 
other products, non-competitive with our 
present customers. Your Company has a 
first-class organisation and although it would 
be premature to disclose the investigations 
which are being actively pursued and dis- 
cussions which are being carried on with 
other bodies, both national and international, 
I can assure you that this matter is one of 
priority to your Board. 


As I have stated before, your Company 
has need of additional permanent finance, and 
you will observe that in spite of reduction in 
stock and debtors it has been found neces- 
sary to increase our borrowing from our 
Bankers. You may be assured that your 
Board is giving this matter of additional 
finance constant attention. 


Although your Company has had a set- 
back in an excellent record of growth over 
the last twenty years, I consider that this is 
only temporary and that for 1958 there 
should be, and I say this advisedly, at least 
a reasonable turnover and a profit thereon. 
Your Board and Management of your Com- 
pany have devoted, and will continue 10 
devote, all its skill to restore the continued 
growth of this Company. 
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BANK OF WEST AFRICA 


SATISFACTORY GROWTH OF 
BUSINESS 


The 64th annual general meeting of the 
Bank of West Africa, Limited, will be held 
on June 12th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Harlech, KG, GCMG: 


The Balance Sheet shows a satisfactory 
growth in our business and in spite of a 
somewhat difficult year successful results 
have been achieved with the profit virtually 
unchanged compared with a year ago. Share- 
holders will observe that an allocation of 
£200,000 has been made from the profits 
of the past year to Reserve Fund. Your 
Directors feel it is desirable, in view of the 
spread of the Bank’s activities, to increase 
this Fund further by way of a transfer of 
£300,000 from Contingencies Account which 
will now bring the Reserve Fund to a total 
of £23 million equal to the Paid Up Capital 
of the Bank. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts are 
some £5,615,000 higher at £67,473,918 which 
is in some measure a result of the campaign 
we have pursued recently to promote the 
banking habit in the territories in which we 
are primarily engaged. 


Liabilities on Acceptances, Confirmed 
Credits and other engagements on behalf of 
customers at £7,541,927 show a reduction 
of approximately £4,120,000. 


On the opposite side of the Balance Sheet 
our cash is slightly higher at £7,358,194; 
money at call and at short notice together 
with Bills at £23,204,550 are practically un- 
changed by comparison with a year ago. 


As to our profits the improvement secured 
during the past year or two has been main- 
tained in spite of rising expenses. Your 
Directors therefore recommend a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent which makes a total 
of 12 per cent for the year. This is the 
same rate as for the year ended in March, 
1957, when the total distribution was in- 
creased by 2 per cent. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Political development continues at a fast 
pace in the West African territories. Ghana, 
placed under her full Dominion Constitution 
in March, 1957, encountered political diffi- 
culties which at one stage disturbed her inter- 
nal trade, but the situation has now settled 
down. In the case of Nigeria, a Constitutional 
Conterence was held in London in June, 
1957, as a result of which the Eastern and 
Western Regions have become internally 
self-governing within the structure of the 
Nigerion Federation. Since the Conference 
various matters have been under examina- 
lion in preparation for the granting of a 
Constitution making the Federation a self- 
governing territory within the Common- 
wealth, 

A delegation from Sierra Leone has 
visited London and it is believed that good 
progress has been made in the further con- 
stitutional advancement of that territory. 


The demand for capital becomes even 
more pressing. Many desirable schemes 
are in abeyance for want of funds but experi- 
ence shows that manpower in all degrees of 
skill is yet more urgently needed. Local 
Capital in so far as it exists, tends to move 
into the acquisition of land and buildings 
father than into industrial undertakings or 
commercial ventures. Overseas investors 
would be more readily attracted were they 
able 10 see indigenous private capitalists 
Participating in new constructive enterprises. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA 
& RUBBER 


The annual general meeting of The 
Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea & Rubber Estates, 
Limited, will be held on June 12th in 
London. The following are extracts from 
the circulated address of the Chairman, Mr 
H. W. Horner: 


It will have been realised that the com- 
pany’s profits for 1957 would be below those 
for some years past. The restrained 
optimistic view which was current in the 
early months of last year has not materialised. 
Instead, there followed a period of fluctua- 
tions in the world market for tea, particularly 
for tea of medium growth, which resulted in 
lower prices. By the end of September some 
improvement had occurred. The total tea 
crop harvested exceeded that of 1956 by 
nearly a million pounds, constituting a record 
for the company and a valuable set-off to the 
effect of rising costs. 


The rubber crop was slightly lower than 
that of 1956 owing to the replanting pro- 
gramme. Rubber will continue to be a 
secondary product for this company, but it 
is hoped that, as the replanted and higher 
yielding areas come into bearing, rubber will 
make a substantial contribution to the total 
profits of the company. 


The price realised for the tea crop averaged 
32.54d. net (1956, 40.82d.) and for the rubber 
crop sold locally 17.51d. (1956, 21.97d.). The 
year’s profits before taxation is £164,269, and 
the Board recommend a final dividend of 
10 per cent, making 15 per cent for the year. 


The estimated crops for 1958 are just over 
} million pounds of tea and just under 1} 
million pounds of rubber. 


CRUSADER INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


In his annual statement the Chairman, Mr 
Harvey Bowring, after commenting that the 
year 1957 was one of considerable develop- 
ment for the Company, drew attention to the 
importance of the new City Office (where the 
administration of all Group business had been 
brought under one control) and branch offices 
in future plans for improved service. Re- 
ferring to the Head Office at Reigate he said 
that it was just twenty years since the deci- 
sion to move out of London was made and 
there can be no question but that our 
country Head Office in its congenial sur- 
roundings has proved an unqualified success. 


He stated that in 1957 New Life Sums 
Assured including Group, reached a record 
£7,067,394, the Life Premium income exceed- 
ing the “ million ” mark for the first time at 
£1,073,257. Substantial reductions had been 
made in the rates of premium applicable to 
certain “ Without Profits” Life Assurance 
Policies on January 1, 1958. Fire premium 
income had increased to £176,187, while that 
for Sickness and Accident and Miscellaneous 
business was £55,874 greater at £688,585. 
There were now over 760 Group Staff Wel- 
fare Plans in operation. Overseas develop- 
ment, especially in Africa, was proceeding 
satisfactorily. The overall interest on invest- 
ments had risen by 5s. per cent to £5 3s. 8d. 
per cent. A major part in the Company’s 
progress, the Chairman said, had been played 
by the staff, mentioning particularly those 77 
who had served for 25 years or more, while 
the Company was also indebted to the Insur- 
ance Brokers and other friends whose support 
and service were highly valued. 





SPICERS LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants and 
Manufacturing Stationers) 


ENCOURAGING INCREASE IN 
TURNOVER 


The 70th annual general meeting of 
Spicers Limited will be held on June 18th in 
London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman, Mr Lancelot 
Spicer, DSO, MC, which has been circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts: 


The crop in profit from £751,414 to 
£672,968 should not be entirely unexpected, 
for in my statement last year I said that 
trade conditions were not easy and that 
whilst I was not pessimistic about the long- 
term future of the Paper Trade, none the 
less we were entering a period when pro- 
duction was likely to exceed consumption, a 
situation which makes business highly 
competitive. 


Your Directors are not complacent about 
this situation. It is our responsibility to do 
all we can to increase demand for our pro- 
ducts and to get the largest share possible 
of all business that is being placed, and we 
continually strive to do so. New outlets for 
paper are frequently under examination with 
a view to increasing the range of products 
which we market. Two years ago we 
decided on a national advertising campaign, 
the object of which was to bring home to 
the public at all levels the important part 
played by your Company in the country- 
wide distribution of paper products. We are 
also constantly taking steps to increase our 
own efficiency and reduce costs, but all the 
time we find that expenses largely outside 
our contro] continue to rise and thus reduce 
the net profit. 


UNDERLYING HEALTHY POSITION 


In the difficult conditions of 1957 it is, 
therefore encouraging that we were able to 
achieve an increase in our turnover which 
rose from £21,960,000 to £22,820,000. This 
increase in business was spread evenly over 
most of the various sections and subsidiaries 
of the Organisation; in fact in only three 
units was there a diminution in turnover and 
in each of these the diminution was not 
more than marginal. This reflects an under- 
lying healthy position and has enabled us 
to meet tO some extent the increased cost 
of maintaining our Organisation at a proper 
standard of efficiency in the face of continued 
inflationary pressure. 


None the less, we cannot escape from the 
fact that wherever one goes in the world 
today it is noticeable that there is a surplus 
of pulp and paper. 


Commenting on his world tour in the late 
autumn, Mr Spicer said that in all the 
markets he visited it was clear that there 
was no shortage of paper; indeed orders 
were eagerly canvassed, but at the same time 
he did not find any feeling of undue alarm. 
He added: Generally speaking, it was felt 
that within two or perhaps three years the 
situation would be improved and demand for 
paper, which throughout the world always 
goes on steadily increasing, would have begun 
again 10 equal production and that by that 
time production would temporarily be stabi- 
lised and would not be increasing at the 
phenomenal rate of expansion of the past 
few years. 

The statement concluded: We shall always 
make it our business to support in every way 
possible the British Paper Industry in which 
so much British capital has been invested in 
the last 25 years. 





















































































SHELL TRINIDAD 
LIMITED 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


The 45th annual general meeting of 
Shell Trinidad Limited was held on May 
20th at Point Fortin, Trinidad, Mr G. L. 
Reid (chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
report of the directors: 


The Net Earnings for the year ended 
December 31, 1957, £2,984,742 (BWI 
$14,326,762) show an appreciable increase 
over those earned in 1956 (£2,426,449 BWI 
$11,646,955). The primary reason for this 
is that once again, crude production from 
the Company’s properties has shown a 
marked increase, namely some 25 per cent, 
over the previous year. Moreover, product 
prices were at a higher level in 1957 than 
the averages for 1956. For these reasons, 
combined with increased refinery through- 
put, the Company’s earnings have improved 
by £558,293 or 23 per cent. 


The Company’s financial position continues 
to be satisfactory, a high proportion of our 
assets being in liquid form and thus available 
for future development as and when 
required. 


An interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per unit 
of Ordinary Stock, amounting to £337,500 
and a dividend of 8 per cent, amounting to 
£28,000 on the Preference Stock have 
already been paid in respect of the year 1957. 
Having regard to the trading results of 1957 
and to the general financial position the 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 
3s. 4d. per unit of Ordinary Stock, repre- 
senting £450,000 after deducting Trinidad 
Income Tax at ls. 4d. per unit. 


Since the latter part of 1957 a general 
condition of surplus production in relation 
to consumption has developed throughout 
the world oil industry and this has had a 
weakening effect on prices. For this and 
other reasons, including increasing material 
costs and higher salary/wages levels, it is not 
to be expected that the record earnings 
achieved by the Company in 1957 will be 
reached in the current year. 


RECORD 
PRODUCTION 


Total crude oil production’ in 1957 
averaged 24,900 barrels daily, representing 
an increase of approximately 25 per cent 
over the previous year’s figure and being a 
further record in the Company’s history. 
This increase was largely due to Catshill, 
where the output rose to a peak of over 
9,000 barrels daily in April, and partly to 
Inniss which was producing approximately 
2,000 barrels daily by the end of the year. 
Total production for the first three months 
of 1958 has been at the average rate of 
24,700 barrels daily. ° 


The average refinery throughput during 
1957 was 38,500 barrels daily, representing 
an increase of approximately 14 per cent 
over the 1956 average. This increase 
resulted from technical improvements carried 
out on the processing units and higher crude 
supplies. 


During 1957 bitumen sales totalled 77,901 
tons, a reduction of 17 per cent compared 
with 1956. Sales of bitumen to areas out- 
side the Eastern Caribbean continue to 
decline due to increasing competition from 
new refineries more favourably located in 
respect to consumer markets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
BARTON & SONS 


The ordinary general meeting of Barton & 
Sons Limited was held on May 2lst in 
London, Mr H. Prichards (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The group trading for the 
year 1957 resulted in a record profit before 
taxation of £787,597 and this was achieved in 
a year in which trading conditions gradually 
became more competitive. 


We reported last year that our largest 
investment was in the production of steel 
tubes and fittings. Our output of these 
products in 1957, both at home and overseas, 
constituted a record. Our next largest 
section, structural steelwork, had a very 
successful year although there was keen 
competition for the jobs available. 


You will be asked to approve a capitalisa- 
tion of reserves and a bonus distribution of 
one new share for each ordinary stock unit 
held. This will absorb £889,583 of our 
reserves but will still leave us with Revenue 
Reserves in the parent Company of £538,722 
and Capital and Revenue Reserves in the 
group of £933,956. 


It will not necessarily follow that there will 
be any increase in the amount of dividend 
paid but the opportunity might be taken to 
narrow the gap between the amount of the 
interim and final dividends. 


It is probable that business will become 
even more competitive, but if the volume is 
maintained at present levels I see no reason 
why the 1958 results should not continue to 
be satisfactory. 


_ The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion and scrip issue proposals approved. 


E. POLLARD & CO. 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of E. Pollard & Company Limited was held 
on May 20th in London. 


Mr H. Edward Pollard (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: As a result of a 
further substantial increase in Turnover the 
Group Profits total £441,183, which is 
£51,000 more than last year. 


Our sales in the Shopfitting and Shop 
Display sections constitute a large portion 
of our turnover, and the strong demand ex- 
perienced during the past year was an impor- 
tant factor in the final results. Orders were 
above the average for most of the year. The 
factories were fully occupied and production 
was at a high level and the labour shortage 
not so acute as in the past. 


In the Drapery Display market we nego- 
tiated the sole selling rights of Continental 
display figures of exceptional quality that 
were enthusiastically received by the trade 
and with the highly specialised products of 
the Jewellery section accounted for a record 
vear’s orders. 


Our Engineering division also had a most 
satisfactory year’s trading and the Lift sec- 
tion under the Hammond and Champness 
subsidiary company were responsible for in- 
stallations of their high-speed automatically 
controlled electric lifts in many of the new 
buildings in the City of London rebuilding 
scheme. 


As regards the future, we have started 
1958 with a full order book, and the first few 
months have been encouraging. Providing 
there is no deterioration of trading circum- 
stances the prospects are attractive. 


The report was adopted and the Ordinary 


dividend distribution of 17} per cent 
approved. 
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“ SHELL” TRANSPORT 
& TRADING 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
EXPECTED 


The annual general meeting of the 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Company 
Limited was held on May 20th in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Godber, 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


In the Annual Report I gave a brief 
description of conditions in the oil industry 
today. In the short time which has elapsed 
since the preparation of my Statement there 
is little which could have occurred to bring 
about any fundamental change of outlook. 
The key factor in the situation is the reces- 
sion in the United States. It has already 
gone slightly deeper than either the two 
previous ones through which the United 
States has passed since the war and this 
fact itself, together with other portents, may 
possibly encourage the view that we may 
soon see a modest recovery. 


So far as our industry is concerned, the 
stock position in the USA is better, owing 
to much reduced refinery runs and to severe 
curtailment of production of crude oil, which 
in the Texas fields has been reduced to 8 
days a month—the lowest ever recorded. In 
the world outside the United States, records 
of the year so far available suggest that as 
a whole consumption is being maintained, 
but without the full impetus to expansion 
which previous years’ experience had led us 
to expect. Within the whole field, of course, 
some parts of the business have slackened 
and others have improved. 


PAUSE IN UPWARD TREND 


Historically, recessions have not had the 
same impact, except in certain limited fields, 
on the lévels of oil consumption as they have 
had on the demand for other commodities 
in general. So far as we are concerned, as 
I have already mentioned in my Statement, 
on this occasion I see no reason to expect 
more than a pause in the upward trend of 
expansion. 


The new funds recently raised by the two 
parent companies of the Group, although 
small in relation to its capital expenditure 
requirements, will also assist us to face the 
future with confidence. The strong finan- 
cial position which the Group now has 
means that it can steadily pursue its long- 
term plans for the development of its facili- 
ties. When the upward trend of consump- 
tion is resumed and the current surpluses of 
supply and of manufacturing and transporta- 
tion capacity are absorbed, we will then be 
in a position with such facilities to take full 
advantage of all opportunities for expansion 
which arise. 


It is still a little too soon to say what the 
financial picture for the first quarter will be, 
since this meeting is now taking place some 
10 days earlier than last year, and conse- 
quently the Royal Dutch/Shell Group’s first 
quarter’s results are not yet quite ready. 
They will be published on the 29th of this 
month. They cannot be expected to match 
our exceptionally good earnings of the same 
period last year, when you will remember 
that, largely owing to a material increase in 
our companies’ production of crude oil in 
the Western Hemisphere, the Group’s results 
were very good indeed. Viewed in the light 
of the position two years ago, however, and 
in relation to existing economic conditions, 
believe that the picture will prove to be 
reasonably satisfactory. 


The report was adopted, 
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UNITED PREMIER OIL 
AND CAKE COMPANY 


PERIOD OF INTENSE COMPETITION 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
United Premier Oil and Cake Company 
Limited was held on May 21st in London, 
Sir Eric Miéville, GCIE, KVCO, CSI, CMG 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year 1957 has been a difficult one for 
your Company in many respects and, in par- 
ticular, it has seen a steady and almost con- 
tinuous fall in most commodity prices. The 
extent of this fall in the prices of many of 
the raw materials which we process has, in 
some cases, been very substantial. 


It is against this background that the 
results of our seed-crushing activities must 
be judged and it is gratifying to note that 
these were actually more profitable in 1957 
than in the previous year. Our subsidiary 
company connected with oleines and 
stearines, however, met severe competition 
and a slackening of demand, which resulted 
in much lower profits from that section of 
our activities. 


The gross trading profits of the group 
amounted to £365,241, a decrease of £76,438 
compared with the previous year. After all 
charges, including interest on Debenture 
stock, taxation, and the dividend on the 7 per 
cent Preference stock, the balance of the 
year’s profits available for the Ordinary divi- 
dend is £74,676. 


We have already paid an interim dividend 
of 3d. per Ordinary stock unit and now 
recommend a final payment of 9d. making a 
total of 1s. per unit, less tax. This is at the 
same rate as for the previous year and absorbs 
£46,000, leaving £28,676 to be retained in the 
business. 


Our net current asset position which was 
fortified by the issue of £500,000 Debenture 
Stock in 1956 has improved since December 
31, 1957, as lower raw materials prices are 
reflected in the value of stocks on hand and 
we anticipate some further improvement in 
this respect. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Last year I emphasised that we had vir- 
tually completed our programme of moderni- 
sation of the Isis Mill, but that in the manu- 
facture of technical oils, new methods were 
constantly being developed. During 1957 a 
new hydrogenation plant has been installed 
at Universal for the hardening of fatty acids. 
Hydrogenation in the oil and fat industry is 
a process by which free hydrogen gas is 
chemically combined with oil, resulting in a 
rise in the melting point of the oil or fat. 
By this means an oil can be converted into a 
fat, hence the term “hardening process ” 
often used instead of “ hydrogenation pro- 
cess.” This new plant started operating in 
February, 1958, and we anticipate that it will 
imcrease our profitability during the current 
year. 

We are passing through an anxious period 
and at this early stage it is not possible to 
foresee what the rest of the year may bring. 
It is, however, certain, that the long period 
of scarcity and sellers’ market is now over 
and that we are in a period of intense com- 
Petition. In such circumstances we can take 
heart in the fact that we have a very modern 
Plant and that in our Managing Director, 

t W. E. Waterhouse, and his colleagues, 
we have the benefit of a great fund of energy, 
wisdom and experience. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY 


MR G,. W. SCOTT’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The United Molasses Company Limited 
will be held on June 10th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman and Man- 
aging Director, Mr G. W. Scott, CBE : 


The gross profits of the Group for 1957 at 
£6,573,322 have been arrived at after writing 
down the value of molasses stocks at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, by £604,500 and providing a 
further sum of £126,000 against high price 
molasses supply contracts remaining un- 
delivered at December 31, 1957. Your 
directors have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the continuance of the Ordinary dividend 
at the same rate as for 1956 and also the 
Special Cash Distribution of 44d. per unit. 


There has been a considerable improve- 
ment in the volume of molasses deliveries 
during the first four months of the current 
year-compared with the previous year, but 
margins have been somewhat smaller. Pros- 
pects for shipping are depressing and there 
is no evidence of any likelihood of an early 
material improvement in either dry cargo or 
tanker freights. 


Whilst it is difficult and dangerous to 
attempt to prophesy the future, the present 
indications are that the earnings of the Group 
for 1958 will show a considerable fall over 
those for the previous year. Nevertheless, 
your directors have every intention, unless 
some unforeseen event occurs, to continue 
dividends out of Revenue Profits for 1958 at 
the same rate as 1957. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 
SALES MAINTAINED 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
British Ropes Limited, was held on May 2Ist 
in London. 


Mr Herbert Smith (Chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: I would refer first 
to the very satisfactory result of the year’s 
trading, and the strong position disclosed by 
the balance sheet. The group trading profit 
before taxation amounts to £2,566,000 com- 
pared with {2,369,000 for the previous year, 
an increase of £197,000. Taxation again 
absorbs more than half of the profit. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 
13 per cent, the same rate as last year, on 
the ordinary stock, making a total of 17 per 
cent for the year. 


Trading conditions have tended to be 
rather more difficult than in recent years, but 
the three main sections of the company— 
Wire, Wire Rope and Hard Fibre—have at- 
tained a sales level in both tonnage and value 
which is very similar to the previous year. 
More than 20 per cent of our production in 
the United Kingdom was exported; this 
represents an important part of our business. 
Intense competition has been met in many 
of these markets, but in spite of this we have 
increased our overseas trade. 


During the last few months of 1957 the 
demand for wire rope and fibre rope for the 
Shipping industry fell below the normal level. 
Otherwise during the year the demand by the 
various users has reached the expected level. 
The future, however, is not so certain, and 
in 1958 we may not attain the profits shown 
for 1957. In addition, other industries in this 
country and overseas have suffered a decline 
in activity. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June llth in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Governor, Mr R. Olaf 
Hambro: 


In my review addressed to the shareholders 
a year ago, I said that “Over all, the year 
has been a bad one.” I am sorry to say 
that, taken as a whole, the figures for 1957 
represent no improvement on those for 1956. 
Once more we have achieved an excellent 
profit in the Marine Department and the Life 
Department has maintained its admirable 
record, but the disastrous experience in North 
America in the Fire and Accident Depart- 
ments has resulted in underwriting losses 
which have exceeded the profits achieved in 
other territories and in other Departments. 


I cannot promise an immediate change for 
the better, but I can say with confidence that 
the “London” group is better placed now 
to meet further difficulties or to take advan- 
tage of any improvement in general condi- 
tions. 


Life Account—In the Life Department 
1957 has been another year of steady and 
satisfactory progress. Although the total 
amount of new business showed a slight 
reduction when compared with the previous 
year, the total measured in sums assured was 
in excess of £10 million, and we are very 
well satisfied with the figures. 


Premium income in the Life Assurance 
Account increased by nearly £90,000 to 
£2,532,704. The gross rate of interest 
earned on the fund increased by 3s. 6d. per 
cent to £5 9s. 1ld. and the net yield to 
£4 4s. 4d. 


Fire Account.—The fire premium income 
for the year amounted to £8,238,716, a 
decrease of nearly £700,000. The claims 
cost at £4,661,452 represented 56.6 per cent 
of the premiums, and an underwriting loss of 
£249,101 or 3 per cent of the premium 
income, has had to be met by a transfer from 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Accident Account.—Premium income in the 
Accident Department shows a further sub- 
stantial increase of over £1,700,000 to 
£12,248,809, the increase being spread over 
almost all the territories in which we operate. 
After setting aside the increased provision 
for unexpired risks and meeting claims, 
which absorbed 67.4 per cent of the premium 
income, as compared with 65.4 per cent, a 
transfer from Profit and Loss Account of 
£1,394,834 has been necessary to balance the 
Account. 


Marine Account.—The total premiums 
amounted to £3,627,607, an increase of nearly 
£380,000 when compared with the previous 
year. The ratio of claims to premiums 
remained almost exactly the same as in 1956 
at 73.9 per cent. The transfer to Profit and 
Loss Account is again £550,000. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The gross in- 
come from interest, dividends and rents 
shows an increase from {1,261,140 in 1956 
to £1,285,670 in 1957, but there is a loss of 
£333,509 on the operations of the year. The 
Court of Directors recommend a total distri- 
bution for the year of 2s. 3d. per share, the 
same as last year. 

Balance Sheet.—The combined assets of 
the Group, including the Life Department, 
amounted on December 31, 1957, to 
£64,741,000, an increase of over £2,300,000 
on the year. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICE 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons ANNOUNCE that the General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company on May 20, 1958, has decided to declare a total 
dividend in cash of fils. 5.— per share in respect of the 
financial year 1957 to be paid on each of the 60,818,280 
ordinary shares outstanding at December, 31, 1957, and 
of fis. 3.50 on each of the 7.602.285 new shares issued 
since then. The amount of fis. 5.— includes an interim 
dividend of fis. 1.50, which was made payable in November, 
1957, on each of the 60,818,280 ordinary shares then out- 
standing. -_ 

The dividend amounts to fis. 175.— per bearer certificate 
for 50 shares, fis. 17.50 per bearer certificate for five shares 
and fis. 3.50 per registered share respectively. 

A. On the bearer shares: 

This dividend will be paid on and after May 23, 1958, 
at the office of N. M. Rothschild & Sons on_ business 
days, Saturdays excepted, between the hours of Il a.m. 
and 2 p.m. against surrender of Coupon No. 115. 
Coupons must be accompanied by a declaration in 
triplicate signed by an Authorised Depositary reading : 

** We declare under our responsibility that sufficient 
evidence has been submitted to us that the securities 
from which the coupons enumerated below have been 
detached are provided with red export certificates 
issued by De Nederlandsche Bank.” 

Coupons will be paid in sterling at the buying rate of 
exchange on Amsterdam current at 2 p.m. on May 21, 
1958, or on the day of presentation in the case of coupons 
presented subsequently to that date. In view of the fact 
that guilder funds are being provided by the Company for 
payment of this dividend the usual foreign exchange 
commission will be deducted from the sterling proceeds. 

From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax 
of 15 per cent is to be deducted (i.e. there will be paid 
on Coupon No. 115 a net amount of fis. 148.75 per certifi- 
cate for 50 shares and fis. 14.874 per certificate for five 
shares), except in the case of coupons presented on behalf 
of (i) residents in the United Kingdom, provided they 
lodge a Netherlands declaration ‘* Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 V.K.” in duplicate; (ii) residents in the U.S.A. 
provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration “* Inkom- 
stenbelasting No. 92 V.S.”’ in duplicate; (iii) residents in 
Sweden, provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration 
** Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 ZWE” duly completed by 
the Swedish tax authorities; (iv) residents in Finland, 
provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration ** Inkom- 
stenbelasting No. 92 FIN ”’ duly completed by the Finnish 
tax authorities; and (v) residents in France, in which case 
either a French declaration model A signed by the share- 
holder with the certificate on the back duly completed by 
the appropriate French Inspector of Taxes or a French 
declaration model B in duplicate duly completed and 
signed by an authorised French bank must be provided. 

As regards holders resident in France, attention is drawn 
to the fact that the regulations giving effect to the Franco- 
Netherlands Tax Convention provide that unless the model 
A or model B declaration referred to above is lodged when 
dividends are collected on and after September 1, 1954, 
dividend tax will be deducted and there will be no possi- 
bility whatever of reclaiming this tax. 

In cases (ii), (iii), (iv) and (v) above the usual affidavit 
certifying non-residence in the United Kingdom wili also 
be required if payment is to be made without deduction 
of United Kingdom income tax. 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate 
examination and must be handed in personally. 





period for 
Coupons 


cannot be paid through the post. 

Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special forms 
embodying the declaration referred to above, which can 
be obtained on application. 

B. On the registered shares: 

As to the shares registered in the United Kingdom 

section of the Netherlands register, N. M. Rothschild & 


Sons are authorised to announce that the following arrange- 


ments have been made for the payment of the dividend 
amounting to fis. 3.50 per registered share (nominal value 
fis. 20). 


On May 21, 1958 the Sterling amount of the dividend 


will be fixed on the basis of the Sterling/Guilder rate of 
exchange current in Amsterdam on that date. 

May. 28, 1958. will be the record date Shareholders 
registered at the close of business on that date will be 
entitled to receive the dividend. 

On -or before June 20. 1958. dividend warrants will be 
posted by the transfer agent. Nederlandsche Handel- 


Maatschappij, to sharcholders registered in their books on 
the record date. 

As soon as possible after May 21, 1958, a further 
announcement will be made giving the rate of exchange, 
the amount of the dividend in Sterling per share and the 


amount of the 15 per cent Netherlands dividend tax in 
Sterling per share. ; 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. London, E.C.4. 
May 21, 1958. 


AiR SUBSCRIPTION 


Airmail 
Australia .. £10 6s 
Canada... _ 
eee £9 Os 
China £10 6s. 
£9 Os. 
£7 15s 
£6 Os 
£9 Os. 
£5° Os 


£9 Os 
£9 Os 
£7 15s. 
£7 15s. 
£10 6s. 
£7 
£7 
£9 
£10 
£9 
£9 
£10 


RATES 
Air Freight * 


$25 or £9 


£7 10s. 
£6 10s. 


£6 10s 


£8 15s. 
€7 10s 


Egypt .. 
Europe...... 


Gibraltar, Malta 


Indonesia 
Iran, Iraq ... 
Israel... 
Japan.. 
Jordan. 
Lebanon... 

Malaya 

New Zealand .. 
Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia ( N. and S. ) 
South Africa 


£7 10s 


£6 15s. 
$25 or £9 


West Indies. . . 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail 


| — 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


XPORT COUNSEL on North American markets by 

Canadian consultant.—Write, W. O. Moir, 171, New 
Bond Street. Tel.: MAYfair 2631. 

MERICAN PATENT BROKERS, est. 1904, offers its 

services to concerns wishing rights of U.S. inventions. 
—W. B. Kahn Co., 501 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MiAbet EYLES & PARTNERS, 395 HORNSEY 
ROAD, N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). Duplicating, 
typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 

UROPEAN COMMON MARKET AND FREE 

TRADE AREA.—A recent series of five lectures on 
this important topic has been published by The Institute 
of Bankers, 10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, price 5s. 
BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co. Regns. (Seal, a 
State 





Books). Guaranteed no trading, ready now. 
trade wanted. BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.), 156, Strand, 
London. W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/2294). Also Seven-day 


incorporation service. ET 


ADVANCED 
E.C.1 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 


St. John Street, London, 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTING 


The Department of the College 
is equipped with a Ferranti PEGASUS Digital 
Computer and an Elliott G-Pac Analogue 


Mathematics 
Computer. 
These machines are available for technical and 
commercial calculations at agreed rates. The staff 
of the Department will be glad to co-operate. 
Enquiries should be addressed > the Head of 
the 


the Mathematics Department at College. 


AMERAS OF PRECISION. The Swedish Hasselblad- 
Perfection. City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 1, Leadenhall 

Street. London, E.C.3. 
HO are the best tailors in London? 


35, Dover Street, 


Try POPE & 


BRADLEY LTD., London, W.1. 


Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. 
RESTED TIES for Clubs and Companies. At last a 
satisfactory material. Finer Jacquard motifs. Reason- 
able prices.—Macaseta, Ltd., Goodall Street, Macclesfield. 
Tel. : 3078. 
ELEPHONES. TELEPHONES. 
and offices. We install 
Communictation Systems Ltd. 


TELEPHONES for 
and maintain for 


works 
TEMple 


moderate rental. 
Bar 4506. 7 
= HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 

every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective = a 
et 
on 


reading. 
hands 


in 


15 minutes’ 
the 


in 


easy 
your 


whole week's news 

The Observer 

Sunday. 
OUND volumes 


put world 


indexes. for 
1956 in 


with 
1955 and 
Avenue, Chester. 


of The Economist, 
sale. 1949 to 1954 in buckram: 
Easibinders.—Write 8 Ellesmere 
AKE a pair of sparkling eyes, and a pair of ruby 
lips—and toast them, in the finest sherry you have 
ever tasted—Duff Gordon’s El Cid. That's the way to 
find amor. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


will be 
£10,000 


quoted for loans of 


and over. 


Special terms 


For further particulars apply: 


CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 


COVENTRY. 


The new international magazine, 
“WESTERN WORLD” 


brings NATO and the Atlantic World under the 
spotlight of informed criticism from journalists 
and politicians from the left. right and centre. 
The first forum for politically conscious people 
everywhere in the free world. ** Western World ” 
is produced by an international team for a large 


international readership. 

The June issue includes debate “ Should 
America be integrated with Europe? ” answered 
by Senator Kefauver and Kurt G. Kiesinger, 
and * The Common Market and the Common- 
wealth.”” by Patrick Gordon-Walker. 

Published in Brussels. edited in Paris and 
Washington “Western World” is obtainable 


each month, price 4s., from leading London book- 


shops; subscriptions taken by W. H. Smith & 
Son, Ltd., or at 10, Wyndham Place. London, 
W.1. 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY. 
St. John Street. London, E.C.1 


Conference on 


COMPUTERS IN OPERATION 
July 14-18, 1958. 
Lectures will be given on work carried out 


standard computers, of interest to potential 
computers in industrial and commercial 


daily on 
users of 
organisations. 

Details Head of Department. 


from Mathematics 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture entitled “ The 
Theory of Oligopoly ” will be delivered by Professor 
W. J. Baumol (Princeton), at 5 p.m. on May 29th at 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Strect, Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission free, 
without ticket.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

~ COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Portsmouth 


FULL TIME COURSE FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE OF LONDON UNIVERSITY 


this three-year Course can how be 
accepted for the Session 1958/59. Applications should 
be addressed to the Head of the Commerce Department, 
Entrance requirements are : 

G.C.E. passes in any five subjects, 
two must be at Advanced Level. 

OR G.C.E. passes in any four subjects, of which at least 
thrée must be at Advanced Level. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2, Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 


Enrolments for 


of which at least 





Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


APPOINTMENTS 
~ ECONOMISTS/STATISTICIANS 


TREASURY, KENYA 


Candidates, who must be under 45, should possess an 
Honours Degree or equivalent in Economics or Economics 
ahd Statistics. Experience desirable of economic research 
or economic administration and previous service in a 
government organisation an advantage. Some knowledge 
of handling statistical data and experience in its collection 
and interpretation is essential. For one vacancy, a know- 
ledge of agricultural economics and experience in an 
advisory capacity in this or in agricultural research would 
be of value. Duties will include collecting economic and 
Statistical information from various organisations, analysing 
this information and preparing repor and precis for 
submission to the Economist to the Treasury. 

Appointment will be on probation for the permanent 
and pensionable establishment, inclusive salary scale £939 
to £1,863, point of entry determined by experience. 
Government quarters. if available. at moderate rental, 
Free passages for officer, wife and family. Income tax at 
local rates. Generous home leave. 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 





of Recruitment, Colonial Office. Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. (Reference BCD 
161/7/01.) 


EP requires staff for study of European Common 
Market and Free Trade Area. Project. on a grant 
from Ford Foundation, covers trade and tariffs, economic 
and social policy, industry, agriculture, institutions 
Salaries according to responsibility involved and experience 
Posts of special responsibility £1.500 to £2.500; seniors 
£1,000 to £1,400; research assistants £600 to £1,000.— 
Write. giving full particulars. to Richard Bailey, Director, 
Political and Economic Planning, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


DMIRALTY require two Temporary Assistant Statis- 


ticians for service in London. Applicants must 
normally be British subjects and possess either ist or 
2nd Class Hons. Degree in Mathematics or Economics 






with Statistics as a special subject. London salary within 
range £635-£1,110 (men) and £635-£1,050 (women). Annual 


leave 3 weeks 3 days, plus public holidays. Write, giving 
details age, education and experience, to The Manager, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, Professional 


and Executive Register, Atlantic House. Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, quoting Ref. No. P.E.984. Only candi- 
dates selected for interview will be advised. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


invited for the following posts: 
experience in technical education will 


; Applications are 
Training and/or 
be an advantage. 


| COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
(lL) ASSISTANT (GRADE A) COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS—For work in full-time and part- 
time courses with a special interest in either 
| Secretarial or accountancy subjects. 


\ (2) ASSISTANT (GRADE <A) SHORTHAND 
AND TYPING (MAN OR WOMAN)— 
Ability to assist with Office Practice or other 
gereral commercial subjects will be an 
advantage 
Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained by forwarding a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to The Director of Education, County Hall, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1, to whom completed forms 
should be returned as soon as possible. 


UNIVERSITY OF EIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited, from social scientists who have 

| Specialised in Statistics or from mathematicians who have 

worked in social or economic statistics, for a temporary 

LECTURESHIP or ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS. 


Applications, which should contain the names of two 

' referees. should be sent by June 16. 1958. to the 
Registrar, The University. Birmingham, 15, from = wirom 
further particulars can be obtained. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 

Applications are invited for research posts in applied 
economics. Candidates should have a good degree if 
economics or statistics, and for one of the posts research 
experience. The salary will be according to age and 
qualifications in the range £700-£1:750 per annum. Posts 
are superannuable and an allowance of £50 per child 6 
paid. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Institute, St. Cross Road, Oxtord 
Closing date June 2st. 
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THE ECONOMIST MAY 24, 1958 
APPOINTMENTS 


THE GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


INSURANCES. An appointment is to be made at the 
Head Office of the Group in Birmingham of an appro- 
priately qualified man to deal with the centralised work 
connected with the Insurances of the Group. Candidates 
in the 28-38 age bracket must have sound knowledge and 
experience of all classes of Industrial Insurance. 

The appointment is pensionable and the initial 
will depend upon experience and qualifications. ’ 

Applications are invited from appropriately qualified 
men who consider that they have the relevant experience. 
They should write, stating full details of age, qualifica- 
tions, career to date. etc., to the Group Personnel Officer, 


Com, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd., Shell-Mex House, Strand, 
Ww.C.2. 








salary 





A COST ACCOUNTANT 


is required by 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 
for service in 


KUWAIT 


Applications are invited from Associates of the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants who 
should be in the age range 25-28 and have 2-4 
years’ experience in industry since qualifying. 
A degree in economics or commerce would be 
an advantage. 

Local salary according to qualifications and 
experience, but not less than £2,100 p.a. Pension 
scheme. Kit allowance.—Write for application 
form. sending brief details and quoting K.2469, 
to Box Z/81, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


| ey ney 9 COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS.— 
Littlewoods Mail Stores Ltd. have recently installed 
an Elliott 405 data processing system in their Head 
Office at Liverpool, and have vacancies for two 
experienced Programmers. 

The successful applicants (age not over 35) will be 
competent to work as members of a team responsible 
for the investigation and programming of large scale 
commercial problems. 

These are senior appointments within the Head Office, 
Offering real scope for progress in a rapidly expanding 
organisation, and candidates must be prepared to live in 
the Liverpool area. 

Very attractive commencing salary based on experience 
and qualifications, with life assurance and pension facili- 
ties. Five-day week. 

Letters of application, stating age and full particulars 
of education and experience, to the Employment Manager 
(E.C./5), Litthewoods Mail Order Stores Ltd., Kershaw 
Avenue, Endbutt Lane, Crosby, Liverpool X. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 


The vacancy exists for a Deputy Director on 
a salary of £1.200 to £1,500 according to age and 
experience. Should be = graduate in_ history, 
psychology or social sciences. Duties: to edit a 
Journal, edit and write Occasional Papers. con- 
duct seminars; conduct own research in field of 
Trace relations. Closing date for application 
June 19th. References with application.—Further 
particulars from the Institute. 6 Duke of York 
Street, London, S.W.1. (TRAfalgar 4161.) 


ECKITT & COLMAN HOLDINGS LTD. wishes to 

appoint a Chartered Accountant (under 30) at its 
Head Office for interesting and responsible work in con- 
nection with its considerable overseas business. Ability 
and character are more important than experience.— 
Details, including age. education and present salary, to 
Personnel Adviser, Dansom Lane, Hull. 

ETROLEUM ECONOMICS LTD. invites applications 

from graduates under 35. Duties will consist initially 
of selection. analysis and preparation of data and statistics 
for studies and reports. Previous oil industry experience 
advantageous but not essential. A knowledge of languages 
desirable. Salary according to age and experience. Write 


Box 935. ; 
UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Economic and Social Statistics. 

Salary scale £900-£1.650 (with efficiency bar at £1,300). 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the University. 

Closing date for applications June 7, 1958. 


CANTERBURY AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF (NEW ZEALAND) 

Applications are invited for appointment to the position 
of PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
Applicants should hold academic qualifications in Arts, 
Commerce or Agriculture with special qualifications and 
experience in teaching or research in Agricultural 
Economics, or in any branch of economics as applied to 
agriculture. 

Salary £2.190 per annum. 

Cenditions of appointment obtainable from the Secre- 
tary. Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth. 36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and London, on 
July 31, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EDWARD WILSHAW POSTGRADUATE 
EXHIBITION 


One Exhibition, of the order of £200. but the amount 
to be determined in each case by the applicant's merits 
and circumstances. will be offered each year from a fund 
founded by Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., D.L., LL.D.., 
F.C.1S.. }.P. The Exhibition is open to graduates of 
this and other Universities who wish to prepare them- 
Selves for curcers in business administration and manage- 
ment and who propose to read for the Graduate’s Com- 
Merce Diploma in business administration.—Applications 
(two copies). including the names of two referees. should 
be sent by June 14, 1958, to the Registrar, The University, 
Birmingham, 15. 





KUMASI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
GHANA 
APPOINTMENT OF MUNICIPAL TREASURER 


Applications for the above post are invited from 
candidates under 60. and preferably over 40, years of 


age, possessing the final certificate of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants or an equivalent 
qualification provided the candidate has had some 


experience of local authority finance. The appointment 
is on contract for three tours, each of 15 months’ dura- 
tion at a salary of £2.500 a year with gratuity at the 
rate of £12 10s. for each completed month of residential 
service payable on completion of contract. First-class 
passages for officer, wife and up to three children under 
18 years, and in addition an education allowance for 
children when not resident in Ghana, of £100 a child 
up to three children under 18 years. Generous home 
leave on full pay. House provided, with basic furniture, 
at a reasonable rental. Car allowance will be provided, 
and facilities for the purchase of a car on an interest- 
free loan from the Council. Free medical attention. 
Applications, stating age. qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be sent, 


not later than June 23, 1958. to The Director of Recruit- 
ment, Ghana High Commissioner's Office, 13 Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 


ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
U.S.A, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States has several openings at its Home Office in New 
York for men interested in an actuarial career in the 
United States. Candidates should be up to about age 
30 and have passed some or all of the examinations of 
the Institute of Actuaries, or of the Faculty of Actuaries. 


Those interested should write to Mr Harry Walker, 
Second Vice-President and Associate Actuary of the 
Equitable, at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York. 1, New 
York, U.S.A., stating their qualifications, including age, 
education and experience. Interviews with Equitable 


representatives will be arranged in Edinburgh on July 21st 
and in London on July 22nd and 23rd. 





A CAREER IN MARKET RESEARCH 


A progressive career is open to young men 
between the ages of 21 and 27 in the Market 
Research Department of a nationally known 
Company manufacturing consumer goods. 

Candidates should be graduates with an inclina- 
tion to apply research to business problems. 

A_thorough training is offered in ali branches 
of Market Research, leading to a _ rewarding 
career with early and continuing responsibility 
for guidance on important decisions on marketing 
and product development. 

Letters of application should contain full details 
of background, age, education and career to date. 
and be sent to Box 937. 


ARS LIMITED. confectionery manufacturers, invite 

applications for the post of Market Research Officer. 
The successful candidate will be responsible for the detailed 
planning of all research concerned with the distribution 
and sales of company products and services. He will also 
be required to liaise with the Statistical Department on 
the preparation of reports on distributive research. 

Candidates should be between 23 and 35 years of age, 
be kxraduates in economics (preferably with statistics as 
a subsidiary subject) and be able to undertake some travel 
within U.K. Previous experience in a Market Research 
or Economics/ Forecasting Department and an interest in 
helping to produce and interpret statistics are also 
desirable. 

The post carries an initial salary of at least £1,000 p.a. 
plus a generous non-contributory pension, life assurance 
and sickness scheme. 

Applications, stating age. education and experience, 
should be addressed to the Personnel Officer. Mars 
Limited, Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks. 


ORKS MANAGER required by well-established and 

progressive Company manufacturing office, works 
and specialised sheet metal equipment. Applicants, age 
35-45. qualified engineers possessing knowledge up-to-date 
methods, time study. work minutes. budgetary control. 
development, etc., should write, giving full details of 
career to date. Permanent pensionable post.—Box 936. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Mathematical Economics. the 
appointment to be taken up on October 1, 1958. Salary 
in scale £900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to £1.650 p.a. (Lec- 
turer) or £700 x £50 to £850 p.a. (Assistant Lecturer).— 
Applications should reach the Registrar, The College. 
Keele, Staffs, from whom application forms may be 
obtained. not later than June 7, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH _ 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT in the Department of Economics, for one 
year from October |, 1958. with a possibility of a renewal 
for a further one or two years, to take part in a research 
project on long cycles and economic growth. Salary £675 
per annum. 

Six copies of applications, together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent to the undersigned not later 
than June 10, 1958. Further particulars can be obtained 
by applying to the Registrar. 

Cathays Park, E. R. EVANS, 

CARDIFF. Registrar. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH RUBBER - 
AND ALLIED MANUFACTURERS 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for an appointment in 
of the above Department. Candidates should hold an 
Honours Degree in Economics, and some experience in 
export business would be an advantage. Salary would be 
settled according to age and experience.—Detailed applica- 
tions. giving the names of two referees. should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Federation of British Rubber 
and Allied Manufacturers. 43 Bedford Square. London. 
W.C.1, from whom, further particulars of this post can 
be obtained. 


charge 





THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 
Research Scholarships 


Applications are invited from postgraduate students with 
capacity for research for scholarships in Anthropology and 


Sociology including Oceanic Linguistics, Demography. 
Economics including Economic ‘History and Economic 
Statistics. Geography. Australian History. Far Eastern 


History (China and Japan)*. Pacific History, International 
Relations, Law. Political Science including Public 
Administration, Philosophy, Political and Social Philosophy 


and Statistics including Mathematical Statistics. 
Ihe scholarships are tenable for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for a third year. Scholars 


are expected to enrol for a Ph.D 


‘ degree. 
The present value of a 


scholarship is £A822 per 
annum. Married scholars with dependent children may 
be granted an additional allowance of £A225 per annum 
in respect of the first child and a further £A75 per annum 
for each other child. 

A grant will be made 
from Canberra at the 
his scholarship. 


towards a scholar’s fares to and 
commencement and expiration of 


Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the undersignedt, to whom applications 
should be submitted, or from the Secretary, the Associa- 


tion of Universities of the British 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University regu- 
larly considers applications in June and November but 
special consideration may be given to applications at 
other times. Scholarships may be taken up at any time 
after award including vacation periods. 

*A substantial knowledge of the relevant language is 


a pre-requisite. 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, 


Commonwealth, 36 


*R. A. Hohnen, 
A.C.T., Australia. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Registrar, 


Applications are invited for the posts of SENIOR 
LECTURER and LECTURER to the EXECUTIVE 
PROGRAMME, jointly sponsored by the British Institute 
of Management and the Polytechnic. 

The Senior 


Lecturer will be assistant director of the 
course and will, in addition to his teaching duties, take 
a large share in the administration of the course. Both 


he and the Lecturer will be expected to undertake research 
and some consulting work may also be undertaken. 

Candidates should have high academic or professional 
qualifications and/or relevant managerial experience. 

The salary scale for Senior Lecturers commences at 
£1,350 p.a.. rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,550. 
The scale for Lecturers commences at £1,200 p.a.. rising 
by annual increments of £30 to £1,350 p.a. In addition, 
a London allowance of £36 or £48 is payable in both cases. 

A form of application, which should be returned within 
14 days of the appearance of this' advertisement, may be 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
to the undersigned. 


J. E. RICHARDSON, 
Director of Education. 
CTUARY. National Mutual of Australasia seeks 
Resident Actuary for one of its largest Branches 
(New South Wales—New Sums Assured £A14 million 
per annum and rising) after one year’s experience at its 
Head Office in Melbourne. Generous salary according 
to age and experience with excellent prospects. Associa- 
tion will pay transfer costs to Australia. Applicants 
should either be Fellows or Senior Students who have 
completed three-quarters of examinations.—Apply to 


Manager for United Kingdom, 5 Cheapside, London. E.C.2. 
OMPUTER PROGRAMMERS.—NAAFI is 
an electronic computer in Germany at 
this year ‘to deal initially with distribution and comtrol 
of stocks. Programmers are required to join the team 
which is developing and will operate the system. Vacancies 
exist for both senior and assistant appointments. For the 
senior post a degree in mathematics or science is indi- 
cated but a near equivalent may be acceptable ; additionally 
some commercial experience is desirable. Experience in 
programming is an advantage, but training will be given. 
Knowledge of German not essential.——Write. in confidence 
giving full details of experience and qualifications. to 
R. T. Eddison, Esq., Manager, Plans and Methods Depart- 
ment, NAAFI, London, S.E.11. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The University will offer a number of Scholarships. 
value £245 to £310. to graduates and to those expected 
to graduate this summer who wish to read for higher 
degrees in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 
There will be opportunities for advanced study and train- 


installing 
the end of 


ing in research in all the main departments of the 
Faculty and in subjects common to more than one 
department. 


Further particulars may .be obtained from the Registrar. 
The University. Birmingham. 15. to whom applications 
should be sent before June 14, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Baghdad, Iraq 


A Lecturer in 
mence duties in 
economic history of England and 
in the economic history 
America, 1870-1939, to students in the second and third 
years respectively. It will be an advantage if. in emer- 
gencies, the Lecturer could also give an elementary course 
in Principles of Economics. Candidates should possess a 
good honours degree in economics and economic history. 
Starting salary: 1.800 dinars pr. a. (1 dinar = £1 stg.), 
with cost of living allowance 144 dinars for single. 
192 dinars for married Lecturer. Provident fund. Income 
tax approx. 6%. First-class fares for Lecturer and wife 
and up to two children under 13 at beginning and end 
of contract. Travel allowance on leave, 60 dinars married, 


Economic History 


is required, 
October, and to 


teach 
France. 
of Western 


to com- 
courses in the 
1700-1870. and 
Europe and North 


40 dinars single. Annual home leave from mid June to 
late September. Up to 50% of salary may be remitted 
to U.K. Contract, one year or three years, with first 


year probation on both sides. 
g00d qualifications 
delay. 

Applications should be addressed to the Cultural 
Attaché, Iraqi Embassy, 22. Queen's Gate, London. S.W.7, 
before May 30. 


Candidates with particularly 
should write to the Dean without 
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If your country must 
PRODUCE more 
PULP AND PAPER= 


Our manufacturing facilities on three con- 
tinents and world-wide specialized experi- 
ence enable us to plan and deliver your 
“packaged” pulp and/or paper mill, 
ready to operate efficiently. 

Whatever paper-making fibre is available 
in your country—wood, bamboo, straw, 
or sugarcane bagasse, to name only a few 


—we stand ready to supply the following 
services: 


Conduct a thorough technical and economic field survey and prepare a report 
suitable for submission to financial institutions. 


Assist the local group in financing the project. 


Design the complete project in co-operation with the world’s leading consulting 
engineers. 


Produce and deliver all pulp and paper-making machinery and other equipment 
which is not locally available. 


/ 


Supply skilled personnel to ensure efficient operation until local staff has been 
trained. 


Assist in the procurement of foreign raw materials and in the sale of the mill’s 
output on world markets through our own branches. 


THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE] LYODON ORGANIZATION (% //4@™ 


Builders of Pulp and Paper Mills using locally available fibres 
250 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17-N.Y 18-19 SAVILE ROW - LONDON - W.1 








